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when in Rome 
(or at home) 
mix as the 
Romans Co... 

with Oancila 

...triage foR cocktails, only 


Suddenly, as in ancient days, Rome sets the pace! In cocktails, for example. 
Romans never mix with “aperitif” vermouth . . . they use vermouth made 
for cocktails only — Gancia! Gancia Extra Dry is dryer than the gin itself. 
Gancia Sweet makes a cocktail mellow as Italian music. So when you mix 
at home, do as you would in Rome . . . mix with GANCIA! 



The Jos. Garneau Co., New York Cii; 





Browning Arms Co., Dept. C4, St. Louis 3, Missouri 

in Canada: Browning of Canada, Dept. C4, P.O. Box 991, Montreal 9, P. Q, 


To Work And To Last 


To satisfy yourself that the Browning is America’s favorite (and finest) 
Automatic Shotgun, we believe your own simple test will be more con- 
vincing than a thousand assurances from us: 

First . . . Visit a Browning Dealer and critically compare a Browning with 
any other. 

Second . . Ask your dealer or, even better, ask any gunsmith (after all he's 
the man who fixes guns that don't work). 

Third . . . Ask any Browning owner. One won’t be hard to find. 


I've shall be content to leave the rest to your good judgment. 


Browning 


Its Made of Substance 




The best things about 
the Dual 90 are free! 

The Dual 90 gives you freedom from worry 
at turnpike speeds. Freedom from slips and 
side-sway on wet surfaces. Freedom from 
punctures. For the man who puts his family’s 
safety above price, the protection of the 
Dual 90 is priceless ! 
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Next week 

The most attractive young 
boxer around today is Cassius 
Clay of Louisville, who is also 
the vainest, most confident 
and most confusing. His aim: 
to succeed Floyd Patterson. 


As the first sharp stab of au- 
tumn pricks the air. Sports 
Illustratld's color camera 
follows a hunter's dog into 
the field to share its joy in 
the sudden scent of game. 


In a critical year for pro foot- 
ball, Tex Maule scouts the Na- 
tional and American leagues 
and reports on Green Bay's 
Bart Starr, the leader of the 
new wave of quarterbacks. 
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I like it because 


PlCCtwav’s versatile 'Space Suit’ for men on the move ... tailored in Ricgel’s sturdy, wash and wear 
Loungecord. Ideal lounging suit for modern comfort — indoors and out. In blue, taupe or lodcn. Si/.es A. B, C. I). 
About $10. Also available with long sleeves: about $10.95. At Broadstreet’s, New York; Famous Harr, 
St. Louis; Sanger-H arris, Dallas or write Dept. A, Riegel textile Corp.. 260 Madison Ave., .Yew York 16. 




cast 
away 
your cares 


w 


You sh ut the door on the world of the ordinary when you step into the Skylark. [Just a touch on the pedal 
and you’re off to a land where “no" has never been heard. The way its Skylark V-8 *• ' 

says "yes" to your every wish. The precise way it pampers your every handling 
whim. The admiration its every line inspires. From bucket-seat ' - interior to 
Landau roof. So let your heart have its say. And you’ll be 

skylarking along in the most personal piece BUICK 
of private property on wheels. The limited edition . . 


SKy arK 

n better automobiles ore built / Buick will build them. 







.and you'll buy him GOLD CUP, Ihc socks with caslimcre-like comfort 


Ladies, put your fool down . . . right 
into a pair of Burlington COLD CUP 
socks. A ah! Now you know why you 
should always buy them for the man 
of your house. 

Feel that softness? That cashmere- 
like comfort? They’re great for the 
man of action. Perfect for the man of 
leisure. They’re made of stretch yarn 
’o make them stay up, give them that 
snug, well-groomed look. 

Get him a pair. He’ll love them. 


He’ll love you. (Better make that two 
pair — you’ve got an awfully posses- 
sive gleam in your eye.) 

GOLD CUP leisure socks have the 
look of cashmere, the feel of cashmere, 
yet they cost only SI. 50. Gold Cup 
Junior Socks, sizes 9-11, SI. 00. Your 
choice of 22 elegant colors. At fine 
department and men’s stores. For the 
store nearest you, write: Burlington- 
Balfour Mills. 606 Fifth Avenue. New 
York 19, N. Y. A Division of 
Burlington Industries. 



Bur-Mil 



A TIRED DUCK FINDS A QUIET HOME 

abounding with cool limestone water and 
fine grains in Jack Daniel’s Hollow. 


Every so often, a newcomer discovers 
the Hollow and settles down to enjoy 
the surplus of grain and iron-free 
water . . . and especially our quiet, 
unhurried way of life. You see we 
never bustle around much, for we 
make an old-time Tennessee whiskey, 
slowly Charcoal Mellowed to a 
sippin’ smoothness. And we think 
that makes a lot of patience worth- 
while. After a sip of Jack Daniel’s, 
we believe, you’ll agree. 



© 1961, Jack Daniel Distillery, 
lem Motlow, Prop., Inc. 


TENNESSEE WHISKEY . 90 PROOF BY CHOICE 
DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY . LYNCHBURG (POP. 384), TENN. 



POINT OF 
FACT 


A college football quiz to test the 
memory and add to the knowledge of the 
casual fan and the armchair expert 


7 When were the first All-America selections 
made and by whom? 

• Casper Whitney selected the first All- 
America team in 1889. In 1898 Walter Camp 
picked the All-America squad, and it was 
he who was recognized as the authority until 
he died in 1925. 


? Football's most famous backfield was the 
Four Horsemen of Notre Dame. Who were 
the members of this backfield, and how did 
it get its name? 

• The Notre Dame Four Horsemen were 
Harry Stuhldreher at quarterback, Elmer 
Laydcn at fullback and Don Miller and 
Jim Crowley at the halfbacks. Sportswriter 
Grantland Rice immortalized the Notre 
Dame backfield in his report of the first 
Army-Notre Dame game in the Polo 
Grounds, October 18, 1924, when he wrote: 
"Outlined against the blue-gray October 
sky, the Four Horsemen rode again. In 
dramatic lore they were known as famine, 
pestilence, destruction and death. These are 
only aliases. Their real names are Stuhl- 
dreher, Miller, Crowley and Layden,” 


? What team holds the record for the most 
consecutive victories? 

• The University of Oklahoma won 47 
straight games (1953-1957). Notre Dame 
stopped the Sooners 7-0. The Irish were also 
the last team to beat Oklahoma before the 
streak began, defeating Bud Wilkinson's 
team 28-21 in the first game of the 1953 
season. 

continued 
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Dinner for eight starts with sterling 

This deep-carved beauty is Strasbourg, one of the best loved 
of all Gorham designs. And, it’s eight times as lovely when you have 
enough to serve a real dinner party. Before you entertain again, 
ask about Gorham’s special Dinner-For-Eight set savings, 
in all patterns, at your silverware store. 


STRASBOURG. OPEN STOCK PRICE. EIGHT 4-PIECE PLACE SETTINGS. S238. FEDERAL TAX INCLUDED 



POINT OF FACT onlinnetl 


#ouil|uiick 



? Wlui i game became known as the Fifth 
Down game ? 

• Cornell scored ihe winning touchdown on 
an illegal fifth down against Dartmouth on 
the last play of the game in 1940. When 
films of the game were shown, the fifth 
down was revealed. Cornell gave the victory 
to Dartmouth and ended its three-year- 
victory skein. 

? What team was called the Team of Destiny ? 

• Many teams inherited the nickname, but 
it was first used to describe the 1922 Prince- 
ton team. Under Bill Roper, the Tigers went 
through a tough schedule without a loss de- 
spite a supposedly inferior squad. 

? Who is the first coach to have used the 
two-platoon system? 

• Michigan's Fritz Crisler began the pla- 
toon system in 1945 by substituting com- 
plete lines while leaving the backfield in the 
game. Two years later Crisler's squad depth 
had improved to such a point he was able to 
substitute full units for offense and defense. 


7 What are the names and schools of the fol- 
lowing players: Little Boy Blue, Galloping 
Ghost, Whizzer, the Horse, Mr. Inside and 
Slinging Sam? 

• Albie Booth of Yale, Red Grange of Illi- 
nois. Byron White of Colorado, Alan Amc- 
che of Wisconsin, Doc Blanch! rd of Army 
and Sammy Baugh of Texas Christian 
University. 


naturally tailored 
...traditionally correct 


More than a quarter of a century ago Southwick intro- 
duced a highly specialized tailoring art that set an oft- 
copied, but never duplicated standard. The comfort, ease 
and appearance that distinguish our suits and jackets 
are the results of the soft, natural tailoring we developed 
and perfected. Suits from $85.00. Sports Jackets from 
$65.00. Slacks from $25.00. 


For the ultimate 


in comfort and distinction 


^outhinicli 


Cincinnati, O—Vnndcr Brink & Huron 

Clayton, Mo Boyd'* 

Cleveland, Ohi The Halle Bros. Co. 

Columbus, Ohio The Union 

Dayton. Ohio.. ..The Metropolitan Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Mackenzie-Bostock-Monruc 


Indianapolis. Ind.. ..L. Strauss & Co. 
Kansns City. Mo. Jack Henry 

Hake Forest, III Robertson's 

Milwaukee. Wise. Silverstone's 

Peoria. III. Howard A. Holler 

St. I-ouia. Mo Boyd's 

Springfield. 111. Arch Wilson. Inc. 
Toledo. Ohio Pym's 


For other stores write Southwick, 200 Fifth Ave„ New York 


? Name the school and the other halj of 
these passing combinations: Charlie Cotter ly 
to I); Dixie Howell to 2); Gene Rossides to 
3): Ralph Guglielmi to 4): and Tommy Har- 
mon to 5). 

• I ) Conerly to Barney Poole of Mississip- 
pi. 2) Howell to Don Hutson of Ala- 
bama. 3) Rossides to Bill Swiucki of Co- 
lumbia. 4) Guglielmi to Dan Shannon of 
Notre Dame. 5) Harmon to Forest Evashev- 
ski of Michigan. 


? What team gained the most surprising vic- 
tory in the history of the Rose Bowl? 

• Columbia University, outweighed and 
supposedly outclassed, defeated powerful 
Stanford in a stirring 7-0 victory in the 
Rose Bowl game of 1934. Columbia scored 
the game's only touchdown on Coach Lou 
Little's tricky KF-79 spinner play. 

- -Maury Ai lf.n 
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Ten times faster than raking 

The old "rake and basket" way of getting up fall 
leaves is tiring and time-consuming. Treat your lawn 
and yourself to a Parker Sweeper. It's ten times 
faster than raking ! And in spring and summer, your 
Parker's the ideal way to get up grass clippings, 
clumps, twigs, other debris. It gives you a cleaner, 
healthier, more beautiful lawn all year 'round. 

Your lawn needs a lift. Pick it up with a Parker. 

9 models: manual, motorized and trailer. 


-USTRAlTl 
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These two very different types of 
people have one thing in com- 
mon: both recognize the impor- 
tance of using the best motor oil 
to insure the best engine perform- 
ance and lowest maintenance costs. 
That's why both insist on Wolf’s 
Head — 100% Pure Pennsylvania. 
Wolf’s Head is Tri-Ex refined 
three extra steps for superior per- 
formance; scientifically fortified for 
complete engine protection. Its use 
means fewer repairs, less oil added 
between regular changes. If you're 
particular about car care, always 
insist on Wolf's Head. 

WOLF'S HEAD OIL REFINING CO. 

OIL CITY, PA. 


THOROUGHBRED 

RACING 

Stakes through October 7 

SEPTEMBER 14 

Broad Hollow Steeplechase, $15,000 
added, 4-year-olds and up, 2*4 miles, 
Belmont Park, N.Y. 

SEPTEMBER 15 

Illini Princess Stakes, SI 0,000 added, 

2- year-old fillies, 6 l /z furlongs, Haw- 
thorne, 111. 

SEPTEMBER 16 

United Nations Handicap, SI 00.000 
added, 3-year-olds and up, 1 % miles, 
turf, Atlantic City, N.J. 

Futurity Stakes, S75.000 added, 2-year- 
olds, 6*/2 furlongs, Belmont Park, N.Y. 

The Illinois Owners’ Handicap, $25,- 
000 added, 3-year-olds and up. lVus 
miles, Hawthorne, III. 

Governor’s Cup, SI 0,000 added, 3- 
year-olds and up, 6 furlongs. Pomona, 
Calif. 

Hillsdale Handicap, SI 0,000 added, 3- 
year-olds, 6 furlongs. Bay Meadows, 
Calif. 

Pilot Handicap, S4.000 purse, 3-ycar- 
olds and up, I mile and 40 yards, Cran- 
wood at ThistfeDown, Ohio. 

SEPTEMBER 18 

Fairbanks Handicap, $10,000 added, 

3- year-olds, lVfi miles, Woodbine, 
Ont. 

SEPTEMBER 20 

Stymie Handicap, S25.000 added, 3- 
year-olds and up, 1 *4 miles, Belmont 
Park, N.Y. 

Home Bred Handicap, $15,000 added, 
2-year-olds foaled in New Jersey, 6 fur- 
longs, Atlantic City, N.J. 

Seaway Handicap, SI 0,000 added, 3- 
year-olds and up, 6 furlongs, Wood- 
bine, Ont. 

SEPTEMBER 21 

Charles L. Appleton Steeplechase, 
$10,000 added, 4-ycar-olds and up, 2*4 
miles, Belmont Park, N.Y. 

SEPTEMBER 22 

Southern Illinois Laddie Stakes, $3,500 
added, 2-year-old colts and geldings, 6 
furlongs, Fairmont Park, III. 

continued 
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the on/y 
afternoon jet 
Chicago to 

maxi co city 

Extra convenient, super smooth . . . 
that's the famous GOLDEN AZTEC, 
first Jet to Mexico. Chef-prepared 
cuisine, imported wines (with French 
Champagne in First Class), all the 
extras on the quiet Rolls Royce Comet. 
One way Tourist fare only $104.50 
no tax. Fly MEXICANA to 25 colorful 
cities south of the border. 

CALL YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR 

MEXICANA 

AIRLINES 


F»/VCV /VrVEEKIC/VIVcfM/afe 
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DUPONT NOW 
BRINGS YOU AN 
ANTI-FREEZE 
THAT OUTLASTS 
YOUR CAR 


Leave “Telar” in your radiator year 
after year, winter and summer . . . 
protects against freezing, rust and 
corrosion ... no more wasteful radi- 
ator draining . . . new low price saves 
you money in the long run! 

It always takes a little time for a 
new idea to catch on. But already 
thousands upon thousands of car 
owners have discovered that new 
Du Pont "Telar” is exactly the kind 
of anti-freeze they've w anted . . . an 
anti-freeze that’s safe to lea\e in the 
car year in and year out. w inter and 
summer, with never a worry about 
freezing, draining, rust or corrosion. 

All you do with "Telar” is have 
your dealer check your radiator each 
fall for possible small losses. Your 
car is alw ays protected. No fear of a 
sudden, early cold snap freezing up 
your cooling system. No worry about 
rust or corrosion in the summer. And 
no annual bill for complete replace- 
ment of new anti-freeze for your car. 

Here are six more important rea- 


sons for using "Telar” anti-freeze: 

1. “ Telar” is more economical in the 
long run. It takes I Vi gallons of 
“Telar” to protect the average full- 
sized car down to zero. At the new 
low price of S3. 95 a gallon, that's 
only about SI. 00 more than ordi- 
nary anti-freeze protection. But you 
save more than that at the end of the 
first year. . .and these savings keep 
right on — year after year. 

2. "Telar” offers you patented Color 
Check, a feature that alone would 
be worth its slightly higher first cost. 
If "Telar” should turn from its nor- 
mal red to yellow, you'll know that 
it is no longer fighting rust — though 
it may still be giving effective anti- 
freeze protection. But the chance of 
this happening (if it ever happens in 
your car) is so remote that your 
dealer will replace the "Telar" free 
of charge, although there may be a 
small charge for installation. 

3. You use (he same quantify of 
"Telar” as other anti-freezes. And 


it’s instal led in exactly the same way. . . 
mixed with water to the strength you 
need for the climate where you live. 

4. "Telar” can be used in any car 
new or old — and it’s particularly 
recommended for aluminum engines 
used in today's modern cars. 

5. The new . patented rust inhibitor 
in "Telar" is so effective that it lasts 
winter and summer, year in and year 
out. It guards all engine metals 
against rust and corrosion— and it’s 
harmless to rubber water hose. 

6. "Telar” is made by Du Pont. 

When you get anti-freeze, tell the 
man you want "Telar”, the wonder- 
ful new anti-freeze and summer 
coolant that outlasts your car! 


Itelar 

anti-freeze and summer coolant 
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-IN HANES LOUNGERS! 


REST EASY: 


After your busy day, taper off in top form. Ease 
into good-looking lounge pajamas by Hanes. 
Warm cotton flannel, in handsome new India- 
inspired print. Sanforized®. A-B-C-D. From $4.00 


© 


HANES 


Now! Socks, wool sweaters by Hanes 



Forecast for Fall . . . 
Color and Comfort galore 

Sportswear never had it so good ! 
Fabrics arc smoother, 
lighter to the touch and 
attractively bright. Be 
comfortably ready for any 
occasion in your hand-detailed 
Capps Sportcoat in rich colors 
from unusual Antique Brique to 
Azure Blue and Spanish Lime. 
Create a Sports ensemble, if 
you like, with Capps 
Co-Ordinated flannel or 
worsted slacks in solid tones to 
complement your jacket. 

Introduce yourself to the 
pleasure of a Capps Sportcoat or 
Co-Ordo ensemble, today! 

There's a “ Wonderful Difference" 
in the feel of Capps Clothes. 

CoMfotfT 

by 

1 (Tapps s^ons, ltd. 

of Jacksonville, Illinois 


SEPTEMBER 23 

Beldame Stakes, S75.000 added. 3-ycar- 
oldsand up, fillies and mares, I Vs miles, 
Belmont Park, N.Y. 

C. W. Bid wi 1 1 Memorial Handicap, 

525.000 added, 3-year-olds and up, I % 
miles, Hawthorne, III. 

Boardwalk Handicap, S25.000 added. 
3-year-olds and up, 1 1 1 « miles, Atlantic 
City. N.J. 

C. B. Afflerbaugh Memorial Stakes, 

51 0.000 added, 3-year-olds and up, 
1 1 io miles, Pomona, Calif. 

Mapes Hotel of Reno Handicap, S10.- 
000 added, 3-year-olds and up, 6 fur- 
longs, Bay Meadows, Calif. 

Seagram Cup, SI 0,000 added, 3-year- 
olds and up, I ! in miles, turf, Woodbine, 
Ont. 

Dinah Did Upset Handicap, S3, 500 
purse. 2-year-olds, 1 mile and 40 yards, 
Cranwood at ThistleDown, Ohio. 

SEPTEMBER 25 

Astarita Stakes. S25.000 added, 2-ycar- 
old fillies, 7 furlongs, Belmont Park, 
N.Y. 

SEPTEMBER 27 

Discovery Handicap, S25.000 added. 
3-ycar-olds, I Vs miles, Belmont Park, 
N.Y. 

Pomona Derby, 510,000 added. 3-ycar- 
olds, I in miles, Pomona, Calif. 

SEPTEMBER 28 

Elkridge Hurdle, SI 5.000 added, 3- 
ycar-olds, I % miles. Belmont Park, N.Y. 

SEPTEMBER 29 

Clement A. Nance Memorial. SIO.OOO 
added, 2-year-old colts and geldings, 
6'/i furlongs. Hawthorne, III. 

Southern Illinois Debutante Stakes, 
S3, 500 added, 2-year-old fillies, 6 fur- 
longs, Fairmont Park, III. 

SEPTEMBER 30 

Woodward Stakes, SI 00,000 added, 
3-year-olds and up, I V* miles, Belmont 
Park, N.Y. 

Rhode Island Special, S25.000 added, 
3-year-olds, I 1 in miles, Lincoln Downs, 
R.l. 

Midwest Handicap, S25.000 added, 3- 
year-olds and up, bVi furlongs, Haw- 
thorne, III. 

Ocean City Handicap. S20.000 added, 
3-year-olds and up, I'/i miles, turf, At- 
lantic City, N.J. 






ADLER 


IF IT 


You get a lot for a dollar when you buy a pair of Adler SC's. 
You get heavier, softer wool than you'll find in other socks. 
You get a money-back guarantee against shrinkage. The 
Adler Shrink Control process makes every pair of SC's stay 
the proper size, no matter how or how often you wash them. 

Adler SC's, in men's, women's and children's sizes, are 
available in white and 12 other solid colors. You'll find them 
at fine stores in your area or write: The Adler Company, 
Box SI-9181, Cincinnati 14. Ohio. • Shrink Controlled 
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THOROUGHBRED RACING continued 



“As you can see, sir, pure down all the way.” 



THE GREATEST SPORTING GOODS STORE IN THE WORLD 


Our customers’ alertness to detail keeps us on our toes, but 
we wouldn’t have it any other way. A&F takes pride in as- 
suring you of complete satisfaction, always. 



• 77 ip AU-nouj A&F Knockabout Shotgun. This handsome, 

double gun was made abroad to our special order and band-fitted by 
skilled Italian gunsmiths. Detail by detail, in action, stock and engraving, 
it follows A&F’s rigid quality specifications. A superior weapon you’ll be 
proud to own and shoot. 12, 20 and 28 gauge 150.00 



Moleskin Hush Jacket. Rugged, 
yet soft and pliable cotton. Well 
tailored with action back, 4 pock- 
ets and self-belt. Hunter green. 
Sizes 36-46. .... 28.50 



lor wing snoot practice. A zz cai. 
blank does the trick. Use it ashore 
or afloat. Not a firearm. 23.50 


% 


Order by mail or phone 
Send for our fall catalog, "The Blazed Trail” 

Abercrombie & Fitch 

9 NORTH WABASH — CHICAGO 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
BAY HEAD SOUTHAMPTON 1IYANNIS 


r 


Pomona Handicap, $20,000 added, 3- 
year-olds and up, 1 */ g miles, Pomona, 
Calif. 

Autumn Handicap. $10,000 added, 3- 
yeaT-olds and up, \ y 4 miles, Woodbine, 
Ont. 

Burlingame Stakes, $10,000 added, 2- 
year-olds, 6 furlongs, Buy Meadows, 
Calif. 

Nettie Handicap. $7,500 added, 3- 
ycar-olds and up, fillies and mares, 
1 1 ir, miles. Woodbine, Ont. 

Springsteel Handicap, $4,000 purse, 3- 
year-olds and up, 1 1 | fi miles, Cranwood 
at ThistlcDown, Ohio. 

OCTOBER 2 

Cowdin Stakes, $50,000 added. 2- 
year-olds, 7 furlongs, Belmont Park, 
N.Y. 

OCTOBER 3 

Longport Handicap, $20,000 added, 

3- year-olds and up, 7 furlongs, Atlan- 
tic City, N.J. 

Brook Steeplechase, $17,500 added, 

4- year-olds and up, 2>/2 miles, Belmont 
Park, N.Y. 

OCTOBER 4 

Long Island City Handicap, $25,000 
added, 3-year-olds and up, 1 y g miles, 
turf, Belmont Park, N.Y. 

Princess Elizabeth Stakes, $10,000 
added, 2-year-old fillies, 1 *ig miles. 
Woodbine, Ont. 

OCTOBER 7 

Frizette Stakes, $50,000 added, 2-year- 
old fillies, 1 mile, Belmont Park, N.Y. 
Hawthorne Juvenile Stakes, $25,000 
added, 2-year-olds, I he miles, Haw- 
thorne, 111. 

Jersey Belle Stakes, $25,000 added, 
3-year-old fillies, I'm miles. Garden 
State Park, N.J. 

Breeders' Stakes, $25,000 added, 3- 
year-olds, 1 ] A miles, Woodbine, Ont. 
James E. Dooley Memorial Stakes. 
$15,000 added, 3-year-olds, 1 '/ 8 miles, 
Narragansett Park, R.l. 

Fayette Handicap, $15,000 added, 3- 
year-oldsand up, 1 *4 miles, Kceneland, 
Ky. 

Whooper Handicap, $4,000 purse. 3- 
year-olds and up, 6 furlongs, Cran- 
wood at ThistleDown, Ohio. end 
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On the gridiron or off, 
teamwork pays 


i 



says Johnny Unitas 

star quarterback of the Baltimore Colts 


Sanitone 


Dry Cleaning Service 


A Division of Emery Industries, Inc., 
Carew Tower, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


‘BOTANY’ 500 recommends Sanitone Dry 
Cleaning to keep suits like new. 
Look for the dry cleaner who displays 
this emblem 


APPROVtD ^ 


In Canada: Emery Industries (Canada) Ltd. 
639 Nelson St-. London, Ontario 


"When I buy a quality suit as 
good looking as a 'Botany’ 500, 

I want to keep it that way. 

So naturally I do what the 
manufacturer recommends — I get 
it Sanitone dry cleaned, the 
finest dry cleaning service to be 
had. Sanitone really does 
bring back that 'like-new’ drape 
and texture to fabrics. It 
teams up perfectly with my 
'Botany’ 500.” 


BOTANY 500 

First in Fine Clothes 

SANITONE 

First in Fine Clothing Care 



Mixed Doubles Champs ! 


SEVEN SEAS scores a solid strike 
with its "300” belt less howling slacks. 
Your look is lean and lithe. Your action— 
completely free. Carefree, too! The 
YYC'.ROX polyester and rayon blend 
gabardine rolls oil wrinkles, hounds 
hack to good looks with a quick wash 
and an iron's touch. And the fabric per- 
formance is verified by I'nited States 
lesting Company. In a wide range of 
colors. Hcrsabout S9.93. 1 1 is about SI 0.93. 
At better stores every where. For the one 
nearest you. write: Moyer Co.. Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 


HILTON brings you mixed doubles 
champions in its Aristocrat and I.ady 
Aristocrat bowling shirts. Self-color rib 
knit action arm inserts give you top free- 
dom. The soft, supple VYCROX and 
cotton knit gives you freedom from care, 
too. A quick rinse, art air- or machine-dry 
and your Shirt is ready to roll again. 
Fabric performance is verified by I'nited 
States Festing Company. Your choice of 
bowling colors. Men’s or women's about 
S'). 93. For the store nearest you, write: 
Hilton Bowling Shirt Co.. 713 X. Kedzie 
A vc., Chicago 12, 111. 




\l>\ KIM ISKMKNT 


Will there ever 
be another 



"Red” Grange? 


In the 1024 game with Michigan, Harold 
“lied” Grange, Illinois’ Galloping Ghost 
set a record that never has been — 
and probably never will be— equalled 
in bigtime college football. 

In the first twelve minutes of play, 
he ran 0.3 yards for a touchdown, 

07 yards for a second touchdown, 

50 yards for a third touchdown, 
and 45 yards for still another 
touchdown. The final score? 

Illinois 39; Michigan 14. 

As an at hlete, “Rod” Grange did 
more than just set records or win 
games. He became a part of America’s 
tradition of physical fitness. 

Our national leaders have pointed out the 
importance of physical fitness at this time in 
history. They have stated that we cannot 
allow our physical vigor to decline if we 
are to meet the challenges which face us 
today. They recognize the fitness of our 
children and young people as the 
responsibility of all of us. 

To discharge this responsibility, it is essential 
that we guarantee youth the opportunity to 
develop at home and in the school. Equitable is 
proud of the millions of youngsters who have 
been given this opportunity through 
Living Insurance from Equitable. The Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of the United States. 
Home Office: 393 Seventh Ave.. X.Y. 1 , X. Y.©i96i 


For a handsome 7-V.t x 1 1 inch reproduction 
of this drawing, send your name and address 
anil the words “Rod" Grange to Fi/uHable, 
C.P.O. Box 1H2B, Sew York, S. Y. 


MEET J&F 





in the d’ Romano suit of Italian worsted 


mr. J: “ She's had to admit to the superiority 
of these imported suitings. '' 

mr F: “ And a price that even thrifty 

New Englanders can appreciate. '' 

some advice from Joseph & Feiss, tailors for gentlemen for 120 years: Even dyed-in-the-wool 
conservatives are endorsing the International appeal of these luxurious suitings. The reason, of course, is that a 
sound investment interests any sensible man. And the d'Romano, with an excellence and elegance of fabric you 
once had to pay a lor of money to possess, is yours at no luxury price. Choice of N’aruraline and other flattering models. 

I F • $59.95. *«5, *69.50. i I Si F 200 Fifth At 




The Nation’s fourth best 
AAU swimming team 


It was boys from New Trier Swim Club! 

With thanks to AAU officials like Adolph Kiefer and the 
AAU’s “Age Group” swimming program, this high 
school-age team from Illinois could beat most college 
teams. Only the University of Southern California, 
Indiana University and the New Haven Swim Club, all 
with Olympic swimmers, were rated higher. Incredible? 
Here's how it was done. 

Adolph Kiefer was himself an Olympic Swimming 
Champion in 1936. Some years ago, he started teaching 
youngsters in his community how to swim. Like all AAU 
officials, he worked without pay. Soon his swimming 
classes at the Glenview PaJadium Poo) became part of the 
AAU’s “Age Group” swimming program, which works 
with youngsters from grammar school age on up. Many 
swimmers on the spectacular New Trier Swim Club have 
benefited from AAU instructions. 

This example, as phenomenal as it is, is typical of the 
AAU. Probably no institution has done as much to 
encourage fitness and participation in amateur athletics 
among youngsters throughout our country. Not only 
Adolph Kiefer, but all AAU officials work without pay. 


WHEATIES, 

Breakfast of Champions 


The New Trier story is simply a chapter in the story 
of the AAU. 

One of the basic goals of the Wheaties Sports Federa- 
tion is to assist am! cooperate with other fitness-minded 
groups. We’re proud to have been able to assist the AAU 
with fund-raising. And we’re proud to help with the 
AAU’s public relations program by supplying them 
with films. 

We salute you, AAU. We’re 
honored to work with you. 




Director, 


Wheaties Sports Federation 


SCORECARD 


DEATH AT MONZA 

A world-famous racing driver and 14 
spectators are dead (see page 18), and 
once again society wonders what to do. 
Can a civilized people condone a sport 
which brings the danger of death and in- 
jury not only to its participants but also 
to its spectators? Or should the disaster 
at Monza be the end? 

Motor sport uniquely risks the lives of 
uncommitted watchers who have neither 
fame nor prizes to win. Eighty-two of 
these innocents died at Le Mans in 1955; 
II at the Mille Miglia in 1957; 17 at an 
Argentine stock car race in 1960. The up- 
shot has always been the same: a public 
outcry, a few improvements in safety 
precautions, a quieting of conscience, 
new races, new tragedies. 

One way out of this macabre cycle is 
to ban motor racing. We do not believe 
this is necessary or even possible. The 
alternative is the strictest possible revi- 
sion of the standards of the Federation 
Internationale de L’Automobile, world 
governing body of racing. No half-safety 
may be tolerated here. Spectators should 
be barred outright from dangerous cor- 
ners and curves. Grandstands should be 
set a safe distance back from the track, 
and amply protected by networks of 
Indianapolis-type protective steel cables. 
No trackside standing should be permit- 
ted; there is no conceivable way, short of 
opaque sheets of battleship steel, to pro- 
tect close-up spectators. 

The FIA has the power to order such 
worldwide standards and to enforce them 
by throwing out any racecourse failing 
to comply. It also has the power to take 
the Italian Grand Prix away from Monza 
for this year's failure to be more than 
half-safe in its protective measures and 
crowd control. It must take both steps, 
and quickly, or motor sport will soon 
have become its own executioner. 

TABOO? 

Baseball’s most hallowed taboo holds 
that no one may mention a no-hitter 
while a pitcher is working on one. The 
argument was that the pitcher would be- 
come rattled and lose both no-hitter and 


game. For some time now Broadcasters 
Dizzy Dean and Pec Wee Reese have 
been campaigning against this taboo, 
but with little success. Now comes Ron 
Woods, pitcher for the Charleston (S.C.) 
team in the South Atlantic League. The 
other night Woods walked to the mound 
in Greenville after pitching six innings 
of no-hit ball. A few scientifically 
minded fans, seeking to enlist the serv- 
ices of the taboo, began shouting “No 
hitter! No hitter!" Woods set the side 
down in order. In the seventh and eighth 
innings the shouts grew louder, and by 
the ninth practically everyone in the 
stands was trying to put the humbug on 
the young pitcher. Somehow Woods 
overcame the black magic, not only 
pitched a no-hiuer but the first perfect 
game in the history of the league. 

A PLACE FOR EVERYTHING 

Last week two candidates for mayor of 
New York City got in touch with Yan- 
kee Stadium and inquired as to wheth- 
er they could come to a night game 
and be introduced. The Yankee brass, 
to its ever-lasting credit, said that they 
would be more than welcome, but that 
the P.A. system would be busy with 
other matters. 

A few days later still another of the 
bumper crop of mayoralty candidates 
just happened to be strolling through 
The Bronx when he came upon a group 
getting ready to play Irish football. He 
insisted upon throwing out the first ball, 
whereupon a player shouted in a thick 
brogue; J "We don’t want you! This park 
is for players, not politicians." We view 
these events as salutary. 

NO HOOFS ACROSS THE SEA 

Carry Back, the 1961 darling of Ameri- 
can race tracks, will not emigrate to 
Paris for the glamorous Prix de l’Arc de 
Triomphe in October. Instead, he will 
stay at home and try to wrest Horse of 
the Year honors from Kelso, last year’s 
winner. 

It was not without regret that Owner 
Jack Price made his decision. It would 
have been a challenge to enter his ex- 


citing 3-year-old in an international 
event never won by an American-bred 
horse, not to mention the S 100,000- 
$150,000 purse. But Price had to weigh 
some negative factors, too. Carry Back 
would require intensive training to learn 
how to run clockwise at Longchamp. 
Then he would have to repeat the process 
in reverse on his return home. By staying 
here for such fat races as the United 
Nations Handicap at Atlantic City and 
the Woodward at Belmont Sept. 30, 
Carry Back could turn a profit with hon- 
or in his own country, and at far less 
risk to his racing future. Juggling all 
these factors. Price said thanks but no 
francs, at least till next year. 

All in all, it was a wise decision. In 
this year’s Arc de Triomphe, Carry Back 
would be lucky to finish third. 

CAMPING OUT 

We take you now to downtown Belling- 
ham, Wash, for the re-enactment of a 
historic scene from last week. A wom- 
an is driving home from two weeks of 
fishing in Canada. Her husband, totally 



nude, is sacked out discreetly in the back 
of their camper. The wife stops at a red 
light, then puts the camper into gear with 
a tooth-jolting jerk. The rudely awak- 
ened husband jumps up and is catapulted 
out the back as his wife drives off at near- 
sonic speed. 

Now the husband realizes that he is 
standing at State and Holly Sts., the 
main intersection of Bellingham, and he 
is out of uniform. Several hundred by- 
standers, most of them women, make 
the same observation with varying sound 
effects. Some of them run for shelter, 
and so does the man. He winds up be- 
hind a row of garbage cans, where the 
police find him and make inquiries. It 
all ends happily; the police race down 

continued 
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MY SIN 

... a most 

provocative perfume! 



LANVIN 


SCORECARD onltnued 

Hwy. 99, calch the wife and re-insert the 
now-blanketed husband into the camper. 
Just another relaxing, happy fishing trip. 

FIXERS, BEWARE 

This week, as the National Football 
League season begins, professional gam- 
blers will move in with bribes and prom- 
ises to try to beat the usually accurate 
point spreads offered by bookmakers. 
Pete Rozclle, the league’s commissioner, 
recently gave his boys his stand on the 
subject. Said Rozclle, “You used to be 
told that we made spot checks on places 
where gamblers hung out. We used to 
say that we would not use surveillance 
on individual players. I can no longer 
assure you of that. We are using more 
agents than ever before, spending more 
money than ever keeping watch. If we 
have any reason to suspect a player he 
will be under surveillance.’’ 

The NFL has expanded its investiga- 
tive staff to nearly 100 men. most of 
them FBI-trained. This staff, backed by 
Rozelle's firm stand, should deter the 
sleazy polluters of sport. 

THE BEDSIDE RINGSIDE 

“I have often thought,” wrote Nellie 
Bly, a lightweight journalist of the 1890s, 
"that the sparring instinct is inborn 
in everything— except women and flow- 
ers.” Nellie, of course, was right; boxing 
is fundamentally for guys, not dolls. 
Her observations, along with hundreds 
of others, show up in The Fireside Book 
of Boxing (408 pages, S7.95), to be pub- 
lished by Simon and Schuster on Oc- 
tober 9. This is a man's book, carefully 
and thoughtfully edited by W. C. Heinz; 
it includes such stalwarts of literature 
as Nelson Algren, Ernest Hemingway, 
Jack London, James T. Farrell, Damon 
Runyon, John Lardner, A. J. Licbling, 
Dan Parker and Red Smith. 

Heinz has included much of the poet- 
ry of boxing, such as the anonymous The 
Kid’s Last Fight , an old barroom favor- 
ite, and Joseph Moncure March's narra- 
tive The Setup, which describes a box- 
er’s dressing room: "A dirty bulb swung 
by a cable. Over a battered rubbing 
table./The crude glare/ Fell on bare/ 
Gleaming flesh, and underwear. Open 
trousers bagged. Sagged. Shirttails 
flopped: Belts dragged. Backs bent 
down ; Flushed faces, Scowled over shoe- 
laces. /Shoes thumped./ Knees rose;/ 
Fingers clawed at sweaty hose/With 
holes in their toes.” In fact, all the good 


boxing lines arc here, including Dan 
Parker’s classic question on how Charley 
Massera managed to get himself 
knocked out by Tony Galento in 1938: 
"Did he fall or was he pushed?” 

It’s a cinch that boxing these days 
isn't what it used to be; some argue that 
it never was. The Fireside Book of Box- 
ing is a reminder that whatever fighting 
was or wasn’t, it once was interesting. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Casey Stengel, on the sacking of Mil- 
waukee Manager Charley Dressen: 
"Anybody who talks too much is going 
to have trouble, like I did. ... I respect 
anybody who lasts over one year as a 
manager.” 

• Paul Brown, Cleveland Browns coach, 
on the San Francisco 49ers’ wide-open 
"shotgun" offense; "It’s a California 
gimmick, good only for Coast weather. 
In our division we play on frozen fields 
or in mud a lot. Under those conditions, 
I doubt if the shotgun would go off." 

• Former sportswriter Choc Hutcheson, 
of Lubbock, Texas, on how to solve the 
Berlin crisis: "Induct Big Daddy Lips- 
comb (the 28S-pound Pittsburgh StceJcrj 
and send him to Berlin in Army fatigues 
marked small." 

• Cincinnati Manager Fred Hutchinson, 
on armchair managers: "They’ve never 
been on a baseball field. Anybody can 
play ball in a saloon.” 

• Hal Naragon, Minnesota Twins’ catch- 
er, on whether Boston's Carl Yastrzcm- 
ski will turn out to be the Red Sox’ new 
Ted Williams: "He's like Ted from the 
shoelaces down.” 

THE CHALLENGER (CONT.) 

Our football department has examined 
Mr. Harry Wismer’s handicapping prow- 
ess and found it wanting. Wismer, the 
impatient owner of the New York Ti- 
tans in the American Football League, 
proclaimed that his team could beat the 
New York Giants of the National Foot- 
ball League. Not so, says our football 
department, whirring its circular slide 
rules and feeding data into hungry com- 
puters. Here is what would happen: 

The Giants would beat the Titans by 
40 points or more, depending on how 
fast the Giant backs could run from one 
end of the field to the other. 

As of now, the worst NFL team (the 
football department goes on) would beat 
the best AFL team by at least 18 points. 

The best college team of 1962 would 
be favored over the worst AFL team. 
Nothing personal, Harry, but facts 

continued 
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STRAIGHTEN UP 

and (ly right to Italy— via Qantas 707 jet! You leap 
to London, stop for breath, then race to Rome — 
with only hours in the air! (Barely over nine from 
New York, 14 from San Francisco.) And all the way, 
Qantas satisfies your leaning for service, for savoir- 
faire! For tickets, see Qantas in New York, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Beverly Hills. Vancouver, 
Honolulu. Or BOAC, general agent, in major cities. 
Or call any travel agent— upstanding citizens, all. 
QANTAS Australia's Round-the-World Jet Airline 
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the nicest things happen 
to people who carry . . . ,5{C 


* 


FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK TRAVELERS CHECKS, NATU RALLY! 
Ask for them by name at Your Bank 


Mcmbei Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


are facts and dreams are dreams. It takes 
time to build up football teams. 

SWATTER'S RIGHTS 

The second hottest hitter in baseball this 
season has been Yankee Catcher Elston 
Howard. Flail away as he might, Elston 
cannot win the American League bat- 
ting championship. An arbitrary rule 
;a/s that a hitter, to qualify, must make 
502 appearances at the plate. Howard, 
who was frequently platooncd, will simply 
not have enough appearances. 

A check of American League statistics 
shows that the matter is one of concern 
not merely to Elston Howard. It happens 
that about 35 players in the league are 
going to have the required 502 appear- 
ances. About 125 batters will be under 
that figure. We think that any rule that 
keeps more than 75% of players from 
having a crack at the game’s most im- 
portant individual honor seriously needs 
review. Baseball is becoming more and 
more a platooning game (see page 20), 
and it is not hard to imagine a future 
season wherein only a handful of players 
qualify, and the batting champion turns 
out to be a .270 hitter. 

A DIP IN THE ODDS 

Puss n Boots, one of Canada’s best 2- 
year-olds, moved into the stretch at Fort 
Eric race track three lengths in front and 
figuring to improve his lead. And no 
wonder — the $27,000 colt had won his 
last race by 1 1 lengths; he was trained 
by Frank Merrill Jr., a leading trainer; 
he was garnished with a good jockey, 
Ron Behrens, and he was well bred (by 
Solar Slipper from a Bull Lea mare). 

Despite all these glittering credentials, 
at the eighth pole Puss n Boots suddenly 
leaped over the infield hedge, unseated 
his rider, fell down, slid across the grass, 
plopped into the deepest of the track’s 
three lakes and struck out for the oppo- 
site shore. It took eight men and a row- 
boat to head him off and finally bring 
the colt to safety, unharmed. 

We bring this up for one reason only: 
not to make you feel sorry for Puss n 
Boots, still regarded as a fine 2-year-old 
prospect; nor to show that high-priced 
horses are often failures; nor to prove 
that betting on horses is still a precarious 
thing. For years, however, there has been 
a saying that “there are a thousand and 
one ways to lose a horse race.” Now, 
thanks to Puss n Boots, there are a thou- 
sand and two. end 
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Heavenly! 


On your face Dial is gentleness itself. Generous with its lather. 
Lightly, delightfully scented. Bathe with Dial and this same 

gentle soap helps protect you against perspiration odor all over, 
all day! Dial with AT-7, the soap for people who like people. 



Aren’t you 
glad you use 
Dial Soap! 


/ body did?) 




Sports 

Illustrated 

THE LAST RACE 
OF COUNT CRASH 

America's Phil Hill was hastened to the world driving 
championship by the combat death of rival Wolfgang 
von Trips, whose car shockingly killed 14 spectators 

by PHILIP PAYNE 



H opelessly out of control, the flame- 
red racing car triphammered a knot 
of spectators, flipped back onto the race- 
course and was still. The race flowed on, 
but that convulsive moment in last Sun- 
day's Italian Grand Prix was decisive, ir- 
revocable. In it were realized the loftiest 
hopes and deepest fears of the Ameri- 
can who is the world's new road racing 
champion. Phil Hill of Santa Monica, 
Calif, won the race and thus the cham- 
pionship. But Count Wolfgang von 
Trips, his teammate and rival for racing's 
greatest prize, lay dead, as did 14 specta- 
tors, and the sport of motor racing, al- 
ready scarred by the dead of Le Mans 
in 1955, the Mille Miglia in 1957 and 
many others, had suffered another vis- 
ceral blow. 

Hill wept even as he received his laurels, 
for he had not known until then that Von 
Trips was dead. Into his tears went all 
the anguish of a moody, self-critical, 
sensitive man— a Hamlet in goggles and 
gloves — who has never been able to take 
racing serenely or coolly leave it alone. 
With Von Trips dead, it would now be 
said that Hill was champion by default. 
The tense Californian had it to do all 
over again. 

Forboth VonTripsand Hill, the road to 
Monza had been a gantlet of tortures. 
The German, frail from birth, nagged 
by aristocratic parents to come home to 
his Rhineland castle and tend his estates, 
had stubbornly raced first motorcycles 
and then cars. He cracked up often — for 
which he was dubbed Count Crash. 

But the hawk-nosed, blue-eyed count 
persevered. Maturity polished the rag- 
ged edges of his driving technique. By 
last year he was a full-fledged driver for 
Enzo Ferrari, the temperamental patri- 
arch of Italian racing and builder of its 
only current Grand Prix cars. 

Hill’s tortures were self-inflicted. From 
the day he seriously went racing, in 
1950. he was beset by doubt, yet driven 
by inner goads to excel. Rising through 
the ragged ranks of amateurs and pol- 
ished overseas pros to star caliber, per- 
fecting a marvelously sure touch in the 
great sports car races while waiting for 
a Grand Prix ride. Hill finally captured 
the racing world's esteem but not, some- 
how, his own. 

His nervous introspection made him 
unpredictable off the course. One never 
knew whether he might speak with 
warmth and eloquence on racing or spit 
out a flat, abrupt phrase cutting an in- 


terviewer short. When in 1958 Enzo Fer- 
rari promoted him from sports cars to 
Grand Prix racers his tenseness only 
increased. Sports car events, for the 
most part endurance races, are won by 
smoothness and simple stamina; the 
brutal man-to-man combat of the short- 
er Grand Prix makes harsher, more ex- 
plosive demands. Lacking the killer in- 
stinct of a Tazio Nuvolari or the su- 
preme technical mastery of a Juan Fan- 
gio — to name two Grand Prix immortals 
who preceded him — Hill as a Grand 
Prix man was often less than sure he 
was in the right business. 

But 1961 found Hill the No. 1 Ferrari 


though the U.S. Grand Prix at Watkins 
Glen, N.Y. remained to close the season 
on October 8. 

At Monza, Hill's taut nerves stretched 
to breaking; he qualified only fourth- 
fastest. “Everything's gone wrong with 
my car," he barked. “We may have to 
tear down the whole engine. I can’t talk. 
I couldn't even be civil." 

In fact, Hill had Ferrari mechanics 
work through the night, installing a new 
engine. 

Safely placed on the pole. Von Trips 
was cool and relaxed. “We may be team- 
mates,” he said, “but one has to fight. I 
love fighting.” 



driver, with Von Trips a stride behind. 
(At least, so expert observers agreed ; Fer- 
rari himself did not name a team leader.) 
And 1961 would obviously be Ferrari’s 
year. The choleric Italian had developed 
a racing engine vastly superior to those 
of his rival British and German builders. 
The only question remaining was which 
of his aces was to seize the championship. 

Except for two race-winning raids by 
the British virtuoso Stirling Moss (SI, 
Aug. 28) in underpowered English Lo- 
tuses, Ferrari's pre-eminence was com- 
plete. Through the summer Von Trips 
and Hill dueled bitterly, ferociously, on 
the tracks of Monaco, Holland. Belgium, 
France, Great Britain and Germany. 
When the Grand Prix circus arrived at 
Monza last week. Von Trips led in the 
driver championship race by four pre- 
cious points, 33 to 29. By winning now. 
Von Trips could clinch the title, even 


The fighting commenced on a hot, hazy 
day on Monza’s peculiar road-plus-oval 
track course, etched in a tree-shaded 
park. Police struggled to control a huge 
crowd of festive Italians who, confident 
of a Ferrari victory, jostled to be near the 
fences as 32 low-slung, open-wheeled 
cars screeched into motion. Disaster 
struck early. Only one 6.2-milc lap of the 
267-mile race had been run when Von 
Trips seemed to slow a bit while enter- 
ing a curve. Lotus Driver Jimmy Clark 
bumped him from behind. Von Trips’s 
Ferrari, speeding at upward of 130 mph, 
danced up against a guardrail, plunged 
across the track, into the helpless spec- 
tators and back to the track again. 

Thus, in horror and despair, did Phil 
Hill become the first American ever to 
win the world championship. 

"It all seems so unreal," said Hill. “It 
all seems so unreal.” end 
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NO PENNANT 
FOR PLATOONS 
OF DODGERS 

A season of struggling to win with percentage baseball is 
doomed when the best plans of Walter Alston go awry 

by WALTER BINGHAM 



I t was just one ball game, played on an 
ordinary sunny September afternoon 
before a crowd of 28,635 in San Fran- 
cisco last Saturday. But when it was over 
it may have cost the Los Angeles Dodg- 
ers a pennant and rendered useless an 
entire season of the most complete sta- 
tistical study, strategy and platooning 
that baseball has ever known. 

The Dodgers had arrived in San Fran- 
cisco virtually tied with the Cincinnati 
Reds for the league lead. Actually they 
were in a better position than the Reds, 


for they had lost two less games. Besides 
they were hot, having won four straight 
from the Giants in Los Angeles. So 
when they lost Friday night in San Fran- 
cisco while the Reds were beating the 
Cardinals, the Dodgers casually felt they 
had been due for a defeat. Now they 
were two games behind the Reds, but 
they had still lost one less game. 

On the bus trip to Candlestick Park 
next day, the Dodgers were cheerful. 
Sitting in the front seat. Manager Al- 
ston discussed his team. This has not 


been an easy season for the Dodger man- 
ager. He has been under pressure to win 
the pennant with what most people con- 
sider the best team in the league. And 
he has been constantly criticized for his 
method of managing that team; his in- 
volved platooning system and his con- 
stant reference to the statistical findings 
of Allan Roth, the Dodger number man 
who keeps the most detailed perform- 
ance records in the game. 

The Alston method has led, for exam- 
ple, to this year's Dodgers having two 
players (Tom Davis and Ron Fairly) 
who have played four positions, four 
outfielders who have each played left, 
center and right, and four men who have 
played first base. 

"But it’s the kind of team it is, not 
Alston, that has forced the platooning,” 
says Roth. "People forget that when 
Walter managed Reese. Robinson, Cam- 
panella, Snider and Hodges, he didn't 
platoon.” 

Alston himself was well aware of the 
danger of platooning: that constant sub- 
stitution and shifting of position erodes 
the confidence of players. With a team 
of much talent and no stars, he felt he 
had to take the risk— and Saturday 
showed how serious these risks can be. 

"The Giants are throwing Marietta), 
a right-hander, so I'm going with my 
left-handed hitters," said Alston as the 
bus ride began. "That's Roseboro catch- 
ing, Ron Fairly at first and Snider in 
center. 

"There's only one real decision I had 
to make in picking today’s lineup," he 
went on, "and that was third base. I 
cou! 1 play Tommy Davis, but that hurts 
us on defense and Davis hasn't been hit- 
ting. I could play Charlie Neal at second 
and move Junior Gilliam to third, or I 
could play Daryl Spencer, though he has 
a bad leg. I’ve decided on Spencer be- 
cause he's been hitting pretty good." 

A half hour later the Dodgers were in 
the locker room dressing. Alston read 
the starting lineup aloud. 

Afterward, young Tommy Davis, who 
had been out of the room when the line- 
up was read, approached Alston. "May 
I see the lineup card?" he asked softly. 

Alston reached into his locker and 
handed it to him without a word. Davis 
read it impassively, returned it and 
walked quietly to his corner of the room. 

"How did 1 feel when 1 saw I wasn’t 
playing?" Davis said in response to a 
question. "I'm a human being, just like 
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anyone else, but he's got to use his nine 
best men." 

Davis has sometimes been called on 
to play as many as three different po- 
sitions in three innings. ‘Tve never 
played much third base." Davis said. 
“I have trouble with slow grounders and 
I aim my throws too much.” 

“When Tommy's hitting well he has 
to play,” said Alston. “But what out- 
fielder docs he replace? Snider? Moon? 
Howard? So he has to play third." 

An hour later the game began. The 
scoreboard showed Cincinnati leading 
St. Louis 2-0. 

The Dodgers went out easily against 
Marichal in the first inning. Then, with 
Don Drysdale pitching, Joe Amalfitano 
of the Giants hit a wicked hopper to- 
ward Fairly down at first base. Fairly 
bobbled it, booted it but managed to 
pick it up just in time for the out. 

“I really hadn’t played much first base 
before this year,” Fairly had said the 
night before. “I still make a lot of mis- 
takes, like when to hold the runner on. 
The outfield is my position and I feel 
more sure of myself there.” 

“He's learning,” said patient Walter 
Alston. “He had his first bad game at 
first base the other night. But he's hitting 
well and he'll do all right." 

Advice from a foe 

With two out in the first, Willie Mays 
got up. The night before, during batting 
practice, he and Drysdale had been kid- 
ding each other. “I hope you do hit me," 
said Willie. “The way I been hitting I 
need a broken arm.” 

“ You're backingaway,”said Drysdale, 
“and swinging at bad pitches.” 

“Darn right I'm backing away from 
the plate when you pitch.” Mays said. 
“I just want to swing at that first pitch 
and get out of there. When you pitch?” 

“Saturday," said Drysdale. 

“Well, let's talk about it Sunday," 
said Willie. 

Now, batting against Drysdale, Mays 
stepped backwards and hit an inside 
pitch to third for an easy out. 

With two out in the Dodger second, 
Roseboro hit a home run for a 1-0 
Dodger lead. “It's always easier to hit 
when you’re playing regularly," Rose- 
boro had said earlier. “When Alston 
sends me up to pinch-hit, I just feel he 
knows 1 haven't been playing and under- 
stands I might do extra bad. So if 1 do, 
the hell with it." 


Spencer struck out to end the inning. 
When he had heard that he was playing 
that day, he had let out a mock whistle. 
“That makes three games in a row, a 
record,” he said. “It’s rough sitting on 
the bench. On most teams if you have a 
bad day, you can come back the next. 
With this club, you have a bad day, you 
might be out a week. But Waller’s got a 
tough problem with so many good men.” 

In the Giant second, Willie McCovey 
hit a home run to tie the score. Orlando 
Cepeda tripled and scored on a fly ball. 
The Giants scored twice more in the 
third, Cepeda hitting a single to right 
with two out and the bases loaded. Frank 
Howard bobbled the ball for an error. 
The night before he had bobbled another 
ball, letting a run score. Howard this 
year has played right field, left field and 
first base. 

The Dodger^ came to bat in the sixth 
inning, still losing 4-1. Billy O'Dell had 
replaced Marichal, who was spiked. 
With one out Gilliam singled, Moon 
walked and Snider singled for a run. 
That brought up Fairly. 

“It might have seemed sensible to bring 
in Hodges,” explained Alston later. “Gil 
hits right-handed and gives us better de- 
fense at first. But Fairly had singled off 
O’Dell the first time he faced him and 
that wind was beginning to blow pretty 
good toward right. The wind is a big 
factor, just as the screen is at the Colise- 
um. In Chicago, there's always a wind, 
too. If it's blowing out. I play my big 
hitters. If it's blowing in, I play my de- 
fensive team. Depending on the pitcher, 
of course.” 

So now there came the kind of play 
that makes all thinking managers won- 
der if they don't torment themselves 
needlessly. Fairly drove a ground ball 
at McCovey near first base. It was a per- 
fect double-play ball, but McCovey nev- 
er touched it. The ball zipped neatly 
through his legs and into the right-field 
corner. Both runners scored. Fairly went 
to third, and the score was tied 4-4. 
Howard then hit a sacrifice fly, and the 
Dodgers were ahead. 

When the Dodgers still led by a run 
after they had hit in the seventh, Walter 
Alston began to shift to his defensive 
team. Neal went in to play second base 
and Gilliam moved to third. 

"I don't care which position I play,” 
Gilliam had said earlier. “1 just play.” 

Up in the press box, Cookie Lavagetto, 
the deposed manager of the Minnesota 


Twins, smiled when told this. “Don't 
let them fool you," he said. "Ballplayers 
hate to move around.” 

As for Neal, he had twice within the 
month made crucial errors to lose games. 
"1 think he's sick," one Los Angeles 
sportswriter said. “I mean it, I really 
think he’s not feeling well.” 

Sitting in front of his locker before 
the game, Neal did look thin and nerv- 
ous, with eyes like a frightened fawn. 
“When you go into a game near the end, 
it's hard to get loose. That's what makes 
it tough. The mental strain? No, I don't 
think there's any mental strain.” 

Willie fooled Don 

With one out and one on, in the Gi- 
ant seventh, Willie Mays, having suc- 
cessfully conned Drysdale the night be- 
fore, rammed a pitch far into the left- 
field seals. The Giants led again 6-5. To 
make it worse, the scoreboard showed 
.that Cincinnati had won in 12 innings. 

Wally Moon brightened things for the 
Dodgers by hitting a home run in the 
eighth. Leo Durocher, coaching at third, 
nearly knocked him down with a pat on 
the back. But in the bottom of the eighth 
the Dodgers collapsed. 

There was one out when Felipe Alou 
hit a ground ball just to Neal's right. 
For an instant Neal stood there, frozen. 
Then he moved awkwardly, grabbed the 
ball and dropped it. Ernie Bowman then 
hit a fly ball to center. Snider drifted to 
his left, but the ball, caught in the breeze, 
drifted too. Snider lunged for it, and 
missed. Alou scored and the Giants were 
ahead 7-6. 

For Walter Alston, the next minutes 
must have seemed like a glimpse of hell. 
The Giant pitcher hit a ball to Maury 
Wills at short. The ball bounced off 
Wills’s shin for an error. The next batter 
grounded to the unfortunate Neal. Neal 
picked this ball up and flipped it to Wills. 
Wills dropped it for another error, the 
third of the inning, and the team’s fifth. 
When Willie Mays singled, making it 
9-6, it didn't take Allan Roth to know 
that the Dodgers' number was up. 

Dazed, the Dodgers went out quickly 
in the ninth. They dressed in silence, 
then got on the bus for the long ride 
back to their hotel. No one talked. Char- 
lie Neal, sitting near the rear of the bus, 
gazed mournfully out the window at the 
hills of San Francisco. Walter Alston, 
sitting alone up front, stared blankly at 
a sheet of statistics. end 
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AUSSIES 
AND 
GIRLS 
ARE BEST 


NOT EVEN A BOUT OF HEPATITIS COULD HALT AMERICA'S DURABLE DARLENE HARD 


F or reasons rnore sentimental than 
sensible, American tennis fans still 
go out each year to the West Side Tennis 
Club in New York's Forest Hills to 
watch what has now become a purely 
Australian autumnal rite: the U.S. ama- 
teur tennis championships. This year saw 
little change in the ritual except that the 
American contenders present evacuated 
the premises even earlier than usual, leav- 
ing four foreigners to contest the semi- 
final matches in the men's division and 
two Australians to wind things up. The 
only switch was that Aussie Roy Emer- 
son, seeded third, knocked his first- 
seeded countryman. Rod Laver, out of 
the finals in straight sets. 

Except for durable Darlene Hard, the 
defending champ, who turned up still 
visibly pale from the hepatitis that kept 
her out of Wimbledon, the U.S. women 
did even worse. Along with all of her 
compatriots but Hard, America's third- 
seeded Karen Hantze was engulfed by 
the end of the third round by a tidal wave 
of tough new talent from overseas. 

The presence and the play of these 
girls from England, Australia and Mexi- 
co, however, gave a new spurt of interest 
to the women's side of the tournament. 
Where the men's matches were for the 
most part one-sided affairs of net rush 
and smash, the girls in almost every case 
whaled ground shots from the baseline in 
tense, exciting rallies reminiscent of an 
earlier tennis era. As one Forest Hills fan 
newly converted to the distaff side ex- 
plained: “What the boys are doing, I can 
read in the papers. Watching the girls is 
the way to use your ticket.’’ 

But even though the foreign girls’ 
classic game was more exciting to watch, 
the girl who emerged triumphant in the 
end was an American with a man’s game. 
A husky Westerner who was once a dish- 
washer (a fact, she says, that the nice- 
Nelly USLTA prefers she keep from the 
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As Australia's men once again 
smash U.S. hopes at Forest Hills, 
ladies from three continents steal 
the tennis show for themselves 


by HUSTON HORN 


public), California's 25-year-old Darlene 
Hard bells a backhand and rushes the net 
like a man. But her approach to tennis 
is far from masculine. On the court she 
is as feline and ruthless as the inch-long 
painted nails on her fingers. With al- 
most embarrassing ease, Darlene the 
tigress gulped up the comparatively gen- 
tle lambs who opposed her: Mexico's 
prettily poised Yola Ramirez: Australia's 
rawboned Margaret Smith, who lifts 
weights to keep in shape: and finally 
England's pony-tailed Ann Haydon. 

There was no comparable calculated 
feasting anywhere in the men's division. 
There highly touted lions like smashing, 
second-seeded Chuck McKinley kept 
making meals for overhungry lambs 
like unorthodox Whitney Reed, a self- 
confessed reprobate who plays near- 
championship tennis as though he need- 
ed a beginner's lesson in form. 

Sixth-seeded Frank Froehling III, who 
may someday prove the best of the lot 
in U.S. tennis, pulled up lame in a third- 
round match against Donald Dell and 
was gone. Dennis Ralston, the current 
brightest hope, pulled up naughty in 
Cleveland and never even got to Forest 
Hills. Of the other American seeded play- 
ers only the bottom two — Jon Douglas, 
who was beaten easily in the quarter- 
finals by Britain's Mike SangSter, and 
Ron Holmberg, who was tossed out in 
that round by Emerson — met defeat 
with a semblance of dignity at the hands 
of players seeded ahead of them. And 
by the time Roy Emerson surprised the 
experts by cleaning up the court with 
his countryman Laver in the finals, dig- 
nity was about all the U.S. had left. 
After formally banishing the absent 
Ralston to limbo till the end of the year 
for his alleged misbehavior in Cleveland, 
the solons of U.S. tennis announced that 
deportment on the courts at Forest Hills 
had never been better. end 
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Bubbles 

and 

His Girl 


By the serene shore of a lake in 
New York’s Central Park, an Af- 
ghan hound named Bubbles (or, 
more formally, Babou Bali Hai of 
Quo Vadis) regards his pensive 
mistress Cheryl Bellamy with a 
gaze soulful and adoring. Chery l, 
14, and her brother Athelston (or 
Boots) use the park to train Bub- 
bles for the show ring. Cheryl 
handles him and, though Bubbles 
and his mistress have earned only 
one blue ribbon together, it is 
obvious that they are always, and 
classically, first with one another. 


Photograph by Nat 
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FOOTBALL 1961 


BRAINS, AGILITY 
AND A BIG GAME 


The little man is in, and he brings excitement with him. Even Ohio 
State is promising a new offense for the new and bright recruit 

by MERVIN HYMAN 
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“In the old days of recruiting, you could 
gamble on a poor student, as long as he 
had ability and size. Now, you got to find 
yourself a youngster with a lot of book- 
shelves in his home and hope he knows 
what a forward pass is.” — Coach Abe 
Martin, Texas Christian University 

“It used to be that everybody said, ‘What 
kind of athlete is he?' Now the first thing 
we say is ‘Let's see his transcript.' ” — 
Coach Jim Owens, University of Wash- 
ington 

“If he’s smart enough to get in here, he’s 
smart enough to play football." — Coach 
Johnny McKay, University of Southern 
California 

The little man above, blithely leap-frog- 
ging over a huge, charging lineman, 
symbolizes the kind of player who will 


help bring about in 1961 what Ohio State 
Coach Woody Hayes claims will be the 
greatest changes seen in college football 
in years. Like Abe Martin's recruit, he 
probably does have some books at home; 
on the field he is guileful, tenacious and, 
above all. fast. He represents a funda- 
mental transformation in the game 
that will keep coaches and college profes- 
sors happy, the slower of the big “75s” 
on the bench and large crowdsenth railed. 

The little man, of course, is small only 
by comparison with the one or two giants 
who still roam the fines these days of 
almost every team in the country. He 
weighs from 185 to around 210 pounds, 
goes to school in the state he grew up in, 
is a belter than average student and, 
what pleases his coach the most, is agile 
enough to make a monkey out of a man 
a quarter again his size. 

These are not, however, the reasons 


why he is in a college lineup. He got 
there because of the population boom 
and some bright and fairly new' twists in 
football thinking. 

The big universities, as everybody 
knows in this post-sputnik era, are be- 
ing deluged by applicants. Since they 
cannot admit all the students who want 
to enter, they have become choosy and 
are taking only the best, which simul- 
taneously enables them to raise their aca- 
demic sights. For the James Thurber type 
of male animal, whose only credentials 
for admittance are 17-inch biceps and 
shoulders that have to be edged sideways 
through the gym doors, this latest de- 
velopment in American education has 
proved disastrous: he isn’t getting in. 
"In my 22 years in football," says Wally 
Butts, who retired at the end of last sea- 
son as coach at Georgia, "the most dra- 
matic change in college football has been 
the rise in academic standards. This has 
been increasingly evident during the last 
four years." 

Coaches in every other section of the 
country report the same story. At Wash- 
ington State, for instance, six years ago 
a state high school diploma was all that 
was required for admittance. Today an 
instate applicant needs a 2-point average 
(C), an out-of-stater 2.5 (C+ ). At Wash- 
ington the standards are higher; 2.5 and 
3. In the Big Eight, athletes, to qualify 
for scholarships, must be in the upper 
two-thirds of their high school class. The 
University of Southern California now 
requires college board entrance examina- 
tions, Texas Christian University will be- 
gin using them next year, and six of the 
eight Southwest schools will have their 
own entrance tests before the end of 
1962. And in the Big Ten, the South- 
eastern and Atlantic Coast conferences 
and in most eastern schools, including 
Syracuse and Penn State, standards have 
similarly been raised. 

The pressure to find qualified boys to 
play football has inspired an entirely 
new approach to recruiting. Probably 
nobody knows or understands this bet- 
ter than Bear Bryant of Alabama, one 
of (he master recruiters of all time. 

"This is the way we operate,” says 
Bryant. “One, we become interested in 
a high school boy. Two, we go to the 
principal's office at his high school and 
check his grades. Three, we talk to his 
family and his coach to determine what 
kind of boy he really is. Fourth and 
finally, we determine his football ability." 

continued 
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COLLEGE FOOTBALL continued 

Coach Bill Barnes of UCLA says that 
his scouts are looking only at players 
who are in the upper 10% to 12% of 
their graduating high school classes. At 
California, where Coach Marv Levy has 
had excellent success this last year in at- 
tracting some of his region’s top pros- 
pects, his best-selling argument has been 
the advantages of a California education. 
Coach Dan Devine of Missouri a few 
weeks ago pulled two sheets of paper 
out of a desk drawer. Typewritten on 
them were the high school academic 
rankings of 23 boys who had been 
awarded football scholarships in 1961. 
They ranked as follows: 62 in a class of 
142 students, 18 in 134, 124 in 400, 106 
in 110, 49 in 122, 8 in 101, 23 in 93, 
2 in 117,203 in 608, 3 in 317, 105 in 174, 
10 in 174, I in 154, 54 in 608, 61 in 430, 
15 in 141, 10 in 134, 4 in 115, I in 434, 
57 in 1 1 3, 53 in 1 1 6, 86 in 280 and 10 in 4 1 . 

Getting them early 

A good prospect's studies, in fact, 
have become so important to many 
coaches that they arc visiting the high- 
schoolers in their junior year and ad- 
vising them to get to work. With almost 
a touch of awe in his voice. Coach Mur- 
ray Warmath of the University of Min- 
nesota concluded recently: “It seems 
there's a strong tendency to want every- 
one on campus to be a student.’’ 

There has, in short, been a social revo- 
lution around campuses, or at least 
around the stadium part of them. As 
Joe Kuharich of Notre Dame reports: 
“Twenty-five years ago all you had to do 
was throw a football, and you'd be a 
big man on campus. Today, the student 
body is more analytical. They look at 
the football player from all angles. He’s 
got to be a solid citizen in every area.” 

Back in the days when the most solid 
thing about more than one star player 
was his head, these stiiTer requirements 
would have worked a real hardship on 
coaches. Today, most of them don't 
mind because they are playing an ex- 
citing and wide-open game in which 
there is no room for the ponderous brute, 
even if he could be cased in past a stern 
admissions board. A premium instead 
is being placed on intelligence and speed. 
In fact, since the trend toward open, 
brainy football began a few years back, 
a very good argument can be made that 
coaches were raising their standards be- 
fore admissions officers were. 

The development of the present game 


followed an era of unimaginative play 
which, in turn, had followed the death 
of two-platoon football. Seeking more 
deception in their attacks, coaches split 
their ends and flanker backs wide from 
the rest of the team, developed pass-run 
option plays and generally dressed their 
team in so many different formations 
that only a TV expert would say exactly 
what they were doing. In l959thecoaches 
adopted the “wild card,” or all-but-un- 
limited substitution, rule, and they liber- 
alized it further this year. In effect, this 
means that the colleges are almost back 
to two-platoon football. The coaches 
can get specialists into the game almost 
any time they want, and they can spring 
all the surprises their fertile minds can 
dream up, because they will have the 
men who can carry them out. 

To play the speedier and more diversi- 
fied game, all of the coaches would pre- 
fer to have big men in the lineup who 
can run the hundred in less than 10 flat 
and diagnose a play as fast as radar can 
compute the azimuth on an enemy mis- 
sile. The trouble is, there aren't many 
of those to go around. The Midwest 
probably gets the most because of the 
density of its populations and the size 
of its universities, which graduate thou- 
sands of dedicated followers who tip the 
coaches off every time they spot a moun- 
tain of a youth sprinting home with 
half the Harvard five-foot shelf under his 
arm. Few alumni, incidentally, do any 
direct recruiting any more. The business 
has become so complicated that some 
coaches now feel much safer feeding 
data into an IBM machine and trusting 
the statistics of probability to provide 
the right, gradc-A recruit. Alumni have 
caused so much trouble with under- 
the-table violations that coaches like 
Texas' Darrell Royal have benched them 
permanently. “We have a hard enough 
time keeping the rules straight our- 
selves," he says. “We don't have time 
to teach them to anybody else." 

Speed over size 

Since 1900, the average weight of col- 
lege players has risen 30 pounds, to more 
than 200. Obviously, there are many 
huge players available. But unless they 
are fast and smart, they are being passed 
over in favor of smaller men. “We’re 
looking for speed at all positions,” says 
Len Casanova, coach at Oregon. “We’ll 
sacrifice 10 to 15 pounds for that. Not 
straight-ahead speed, but maneuverabil- 
ity and agility.” 

The testimony to the value of fast 


men in college football today, regard- 
less of size, is almost endless and fast 
becoming trite, but Darrell Royal can 
get almost emotional on the subject. 

"You know," he said not long ago, 
“the oldtimers can't understand why 
boys can't go 60 minutes these days. 
They'll sit back and tell you they used 
to play 60 minutes every week. But if 
you study the movies of football of even 
10 or 15 years ago, you’ll find that what 
they actually did was play about 30 min- 
utes and stand around on the field the 
other 30 minutes. Football has pro- 
gressed so much on all levels — from ju- 
nior high school to professional — that 
it’s a lot faster game than it used to be. 
Today, with the wide variety of defenses 
they throw at you, it requires boys who 
can think for themselves and adjust to 
meet various situations. 

“It’s impossible to anticipate all of 
the situations the boys arc likely to en- 
counter. And you can get whipped with 
confusion just as fast as with physical 
strength. The boys must understand your 
theory and what you’re trying to do so 
they can adjust. That's why experience 
is so important. 

“People aren't generally aware of it, 
but football players have improved as 
much in recent years as trackmen have — 
only you don't have as clear a yardstick 
to measure football players by. There’s 
no telling where it will stop.” 

It certainly won't stop at Ohio State, 
where Woody Hayes, the father, teacher, 
prophet and I-told-you-so of rock- 
ribbed conservative tactics, is cooking up 
so many offensive shenanigans that he 
makes the upcoming season sound posi- 
tively giddy. “Freer substitution,” he 
says, "is the reason. You’ll see us pass 
from the pocket for the first time in 
eight years. You’ll see more passing gen- 
erally because the quarterbacks will be 
better trained. You can take the time 
now with offense that you formerly'had 
to devote to defense.” 

Nor will it stop at Syracuse, where 
Coach Ben Schwartzwalder is brewing 
what he describes as “a sensible mixture 
of cutie-pie stuff to throw the defense's 
keys off and give us the power we want. 
This is the year for deployment to 
bloom.” 

Syracuse, at any rate, will certainly 
bloom this year. So will Ohio State, and 
Kansas, Iowa, Baylor, Texas, Penn State, 
Mississippi and Alabama, all fine teams 
which, not necessarily in the order 
named, will be contending for national 
honors by late fall. 
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The game itself will continue to thrive I 
on the imagination of its coaches. Again < 
this year they will develop a wealth of < 
offenses, from the sprightly I formation 
of Tom Nugent at Maryland to Jim : 
Owens' ‘‘red eye" at Washington, the < 
same formation that shocked Minnesota < 
into early submission last January 2 in I 
the Rose Bowl. Miami's Andy Gustaf- s 
son has added the lonely end to his exten- I 

sive wing-T repertoire; Michigan State’s ' 
Duffy Daugherty a bi-line series in which ; 
every play can go right or left from a I 
balanced or unbalanced line; and Tom- < 
my Prothro at Oregon State a wing T to I 
go with his single wing. I 

I 

The defenses I 

To stop the wide-open offenses, one « 
of the favorite defenses this fall will be I 
the wide-tackle six, a spreading line and I 
backtlcld arrangement which provides < 
greater protection at the flanks and de- t 
pends upon an alert secondary to guard t 
against the sudden pass from the back s 
who starts wide, stops suddenly and / 
throws the ball. But there is danger here, i 
too. If the closeup linebackers either < 
drift or red-dog, the line becomes vul- i 
nerablc to dive plays and inside traps, t 

Clemson’s Frank Howard, superb at 1 
building lines, favors an eight-man front 
with his linebackers in tight behind the t 
six-man line, two halfbacks set wide 1 
and the safety man deep. "It keeps you I 
from getting killed by flankers and men i 
in motion," Howard says. "But you've : 
got weak spots for the quick pass in the i 

The coach feeds in data , and out , not to 
his surprise, steps an A-student player. 


flat and down the center. You don't 
cover any one thing as well, but you cov- 
er anything better.” 

For all the bright promise of the 1961 
season, there is, unfortunately, a dark 
cloud sitting just over the horizon which 
could dampen spirits for years to come. 
Until last week, when Senator McClellan 
subpoenaed a raft of shady characters to 
testify in Washington, football gambling 
was a subject that college administrators 
avoided like the plague. It was no secret, 
however, that many of them were con- 
cerned that the point fixing and worse 
that disgraced so many people in college 
basketball last spring may have spread 
to football. During I960 two known at- 
tempts were made to reach college play- 
ers. at the University of Florida and the 
University of Oregon, just before the 
latter's game in Ann Arbor. In both 
cases a player told the authorities, and 
the gamblers were arrested. What is wor- 
risome, however, is that both bribers 
showed up later in the basketball fixes — 
Aaron Wagman, the briber at Florida, as 
a central figure and David Budin, the 
Oregon briber, as a minor figure. Both 
were part of a national syndicate. Was 
the syndicate as deeply involved in foot- 
ball as it was in basketball? 

For the time being, the answer seems 
to be no. New York District Attorney 
Frank Hogan, whose office broke the 
basketball story, has tracked down nu- 
merous sinister rumors, some naming 
star players, but so far he has found 
nothing to substantiate any of them. 



Pete Rozelle, commissioner of the Na- 
tional Football League, has done his 
own checking, determined that no in- 
volved player would ever perform with 
the pros. He has found nothing either. 

Some sinners remain 

There are still serious abuses in college 
football recruiting and, one must as- 
sume, these are also the first steps to- 
ward corruption. One southern coach, 
it is reported, is a strong believer in his 
own rules. A good football player, he 
argues, should get more for playing than 
an average one. He used to follow the 
philosophy openly, but lately he has 
become cautious. So have others who 
doubtless have been frightened into some 
semblance of lawfulness by the stiff pen- 
alties imposed by the National Collegi- 
ate Athletic Association on such recent 
offenders as Oklahoma, Auburn, Indi- 
ana and Kansas. 

On the whole, however, the moral and 
ethical quality of U.S. recruiting in 1961 
is a cut above the level of previous years. 
And the man responsible is that bookish 
fellow who runs the hundred as if pur- 
sued by demons and who may even 
have got into college without an athletic 
scholarship. Duffy Daugherty has said, 
“You'll find today that the average boy 
isn't getting into college. He must be 
above average, and so it is with a foot- 
ball player." It will be a great comfort 
to find that the above-average — and pre- 
sumably above-bribery — football player 
got iniocollcgc before the gamblers, end 



TRIUMPH ON A 
FALL AFTERNOON 


From the first hot training 
days of early September to 
the oftentimes bitterly cold 
playing days of November, 
thousands of young athletes run, knock heads, strain, pound and sometimes suffer 
painful injuries, not only for ‘dear old Rutgers, ' as the song goes, but for the University 
of Washington, Ohio U., Vanderbilt, Texas and Tufts — wherever college football is played. 


An intersectional game, such as Duke's meeting with UCLA last year in the Los Angeles 
Coliseum ( below), may not draw well, but it is played with the same grace and skill and 
strength-sapping violence as the mid- and late-season games shown on the following 
pages. Interest will quicken with the weeks, the crowds will increase, the strain and 
tension among the players build, and suddenly at Iowa, at Alabama or Missouri — this 
year who knows where ? — emotions painstakingly nurtured by thoughtful coaches will 
explode as one team becomes best, and the day's heroes are carried aloft in victory. 








On a Saturday in October, in the East and the Midwest, where the 
teams are stronger and the game subtly different, there is the same 
sense of desperate determination, the same drive toward excellence. 
At left: Captain Don Kornrumpf bulls and twists to Princeton's 
last touchdown over a straining — but losing — Pennsylvania while 
(above) Iowa’s brilliant quarterback, Wilburn Hollis, on his way to 
a long gain, rips out of the sinewy grasp of a Michigan State end. 


An upset at Iowa and one in the making at Missouri are typical of 
Midwest football. Below: Wisconsin’s Merritt Norvell is viciously 
upended by Iowa's Larry Ferguson, and at right substitute Quarter- 
back Rodger McFarland confidently calls signals as he directs Kan- 
sas to the two last touchdowns in its stunning defeat of Missouri. 






Bathed in the soft glow 
of a late afternoon sun, 
Iowa Halfback Sammie 
Harris is borne from the 
field at Iowa City aboard 
the shoulders of exultant 
teammates andg/eefu/fol- 
lowers after leading his 
team to a last-ditch win 
over Wisconsin. It is such 
a moment as this that 
makes the dreary hours of 
practice, the pain and fa- 
tigue seem suddenly, and 
gloriously, worthwhile. 




ENTIRE INTERIOR IS CARPETED 
AND TASTEFULLY DECORATED 


TWO DECORATIVELY-APPOINTED 
STAND UP LAVATORIES 


STAINLESS 
STEEL GALLEY 
INCLUDES 
ELECTRIC 
REFRIGERATION 


WHY ARE 


SO MANY 
PEOPLE 

LOOKING INTO 


AN 


O 


WENS? 


Because OWENS has earned the 
reputation of providing even 
the most discriminating Yachtsman 
with the most boat for his money. 

The OWENS '■Tahitian" . . . 
magnificent 40-foot double cabin 
flying bridge yacht ... is luxury 
afloat; offering more quality, 
more comfort, more styling than 
any other comparable boat 
of its size. 

Philippine mahogany 
double-planked from keel to sheer, 
on the bottom and on the sides; 
teak decks from stem to stern; 
ample sleeping accommodations for 
eight; twin-screw 185 HP 
V-8 engines; standard equipment 
including many items normally 
listed as extras. . . . Here is a 
rugged boat built for the roughest 
seas yet designed for cruising 
comfort. . . . Here, truly, is value; 
always synonymous with 
OWENS . . . Naval Architects and 
Yacht Builders since 1896. 




Same good taste 
everywhere. . . 
because it’s brewed 
only in M i Iwaukoe 
...naturally ! 




MILLER BREWING 





With players like Penn State's 
Bob Mitinger staying at 
home these days, the 
top teams on the North Atlantic 
seaboard will rank with the 
very best in the country 


A proud down-Easterner summed up 
the Yankee spirit not long ago. 
“We're an independent people." he said. 
"If somebody steps on us vve squirm." 

The squirming in several isolated pock- 
ets in the East, where they play football 
as though they think they are Midwest- 
erners or Southerners, has become so vi- 
olent lately that it amounts to something 
of an upheaval. It is not only that Syra- 
cuse, generally acclaimed as the nation's 
best team two years ago, may be better 
than it was then. Syracuse stands a very 
good chance of being taken apart by 
Penn State. Pittsburgh hasn't got quite 
the number of players it needs— and it 
has more of a schedule than any team 
should have to handle — but it is good. 
And so are Army and Navy and, a bit 
down the scale, Boston College, Holy 
Cross and Boston University. 



Even the Ivy League schools, popu- 
larly but not properly sneered at as im- 
potent sons of a lusty heritage, are pol- 
ished operators in November, once they 
have caught up with the spring trainers. 
How many teams can say. honestly, that 
they would have beaten Yale at the end 
of last season? A few. but not many. 

There probably are more who can beat 
Yale this year, although that is not cer- 
tain. While I Oof the 1 1 starters from last 
year's team have graduated, the Elis have 
so many other excellent players coming 
along that they may feel the loss only 
during the early weeks of the season. 
They will, however, meet stronger op- 
position within their own Ivy League 
than they did in I960. Cornell, with an 
enthusiastic new coach in Tom Harp, a 
former Army assistant, and a talented 
backfield, is prepared to make a bold. 


and, it hopes, successful bid for the cham- 
pionship. Penn is another serious chal- 
lenger. The Quakers have had a full year 
to absorb Coach John Stiegman's single 
wing, and with Porter Shreve, one of the 
most accomplished tailbacks in the coun- 
try, running the offense, they should be 
greatly improved in both knowledge and 
ability. 

Good — but changed anyway 

All this activity does not, particularly, 
represent a resurgence in eastern football. 
It never really got that bad. There has 
been a subtle change in emphasis, though, 
as if a lot of different people all at the 
same time told themselves they were as 
good as the other sections, and set busily 
to work proving the point. 

One indication that this may indeed 
be the case comes from the players them- 
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selves. Until recently, great numbers of 
them, especially those from Pennsylva- 
nia. where the supply seems to be as 
abundant as the coal, went away to 
school in the Big Ten, the Deep South 
and even the West. A majority of them 
still do. but these days a fairer share arc 
staying at home. 

Bob Mitinger (pictured at the left out- 
side Penn State's Old Main) is one who 
did. and Coach Rip Engle couldn't be 
more pleased. Mitinger (accented, ap- 
propriately, on the first syllable, might ) 
is a 215-pound, 6-foot-2 end who tack- 
les so savagely that sometimes his own 
teammates wince when he clashes head 
on with an opposing ball carrier. 

Mitinger comes from Greensburg, Pa., 
a small town of 17,383 near Pittsburgh. 
He also comes from a football family. 
His father. Bob Sr., played guard for 
Jock Sutherland’s Lafayette teams in the 
!920s: brother Joe. a guard and tackle, 
captained the 1952 Yale team: and Un- 
cle Charley Berry, the American League 
umpire, was an All-America end at La- 
fayette in 1924. 

The early Bob 

Young Bob himself started knocking 
people down as a 9-year-old guard in 
Greensburg's midget league. High School 
Coach Bobby Williams made him an 
end, and he responded by winning a 
place on the all-Western Pennsylvania 
team. He also ran the 220, tossed the 
discus and, growing heftier by the year, 
kept opponents honest (/.«*., scared stiff) 
on the basketball court. “I was what you 
would call a hatchet man," he says now'. 
He still is, but on a football field. 

More than 25 schools — Mitinger for- 
gets the number — offered him scholar- 
ships. It may be significant that he chose 
Penn State only after he was assured that 
football players there were not considered 
animals by the other students. A politi- 
cal science major, he plans to follow his 
father and brother into law and eventu- 
ally add another Mitinger to the Greens- 
burg firm of Mitinger, Mitinger, Mitin- 
ger and Beck ("He just happened to be 
a good friend." says Mitinger). In the 
meantime he wants to play football, all 
the football he can get in his remaining 
year in college and next year, hopefully, 
with the pros. 

If Mitinger's offensive statistics are 
not impressive, it is largely because Penn 
State has preferred to take advantage of 
his deadly blocking and rest him for his 
vicious role on defense. In two years he 
has caught only seven passes for 160 


yards and two touchdowns, but one of 
them, a leaping end-zone catch, helped 
beat Pitt last season. This year Penn 
State expects to throw more often, and 
to Mitinger in particular. 

For the eastern style of play. Coach 
Engle feels, Mitinger is almost perfect. 
"We get strong, heavy-legged, very 
rugged but not exceptionally fast play- 
ers." Engle says. "Most of them are in- 
telligent boys and we are better equipped 
for offense than for the kind of defense 
they play in the Southeastern Confer- 
ence. We like to control the ball. A team 
with a player like Mitinger can hold it 
a long time, grinding out the yardage 
until the other team softens and we can 
run right over 'em." 

Maybe the very best "runner-over" in 
college football this year is Syracuse’s 
Ernie Davis, a tall, graceful halfback 
from Elmira, N.Y. Davis likes to wear 
Ivy League caps and tight-fitting Brooks 
Brothers suits around the campus, and 
he will go a mile away to avoid trouble 
off the football field. But on it he loves 
to hurl his 210 pounds against anyone 
not wearing the orange of Piety Hill. As 
a sophomore he ran for 686 yards, and 
last year, even while the Orangemen were 
so disappointing, piled up 877 yards, 
most of them with only a minimum of 
assistance from lethargic blockers. 

Navy has John Hewitt of Belle Ver- 
non. Pa., a quick, tough-minded guard 
who used to cut the way through op- 
posing lines while leading Joe Bellino 
off on his exciting sprints. At Rutgers, 
there is Alex Kroll, a solidly packed 
228-pound center-linebacker who hap- 
pens also to be a candidate for Phi Beta 
Kappa. Kroll culls the defensive signals 
and is rarely ever fooled. Kroll played 
briefly at Yale as a sophomore, then left 
to enter the Army. After his discharge, he 
selected Rutgers as the place where he 
wanted to continue his studies as an Eng- 
lish major (his specially: Lawrence Dur- 
rell ). Scarlet opponents have regretted his 
decision ever since. 

The East, in fact, is more than holding 
its modest ow n. The mid-October meet- 
ing of Syracuse and Penn Slate at Uni- 
versity Park will be one of the treats of 
the season, anyw'here. The game might 
even become pivotal in the national 
rankings. The point, of course, is that the 
Yankee pride is still there, and when the 
Harvard and Yale grads converge on the 
Yale Bowl to get pleasantly sloshed on 
thermosed Martinis, you can lay your 
wagers now there will be nothing to 
squirm about. 


AVIHKItST 


Talent is rarely plentiful in the Little Three, 
but this year Coach Jim Ostendarp is counting 
his blessings — and eying a third straight title. 
Only four of last year’s starters are gone, leav- 
ing behind a seasoned backticld. a solid line 
and some shiny sophomores. Quarterback Dave 
Lawrence, an accurate long-ball passer who 
completed 52 of 01 pusses in I960, und Steve 
Van Nort. a fullback who runs like a halfback 
(where he sometimes plays) and catches passes 
like an end, will keep the Lord Jeffs’ unbalanced 
wing T moving along sharply. They will be 
amply protected by a strong line, which will 
play offense and defense, built around Tackle 
Paul Abodccly and Center Jim Arlington, a 
pair of 230-poundcrs, and tlankcd by 6-foot-5 
End John Kiely. who knows how to use his 
height to snatch Lawience’s deep passes. 
conclusion: Amhersl has enough of every- 
thing. but particularly balance, to keep atop the 
Little Three for another year. 


/I >60 record: 


H on 5, lost 3 



at Springfield 
American Ini. 
Bowdoln 
at Coast Guard 
Wesleyan 
at Tults 
Trinity 
at Williams 


( 21 - 6 ) 

(6-71 
(714) 
(13-0) 
( 2 - 12 ) 
( 271 ) 
(21 -S) 


ARMY 


Coach Dale Hall, a firm believer in fitting the 
system to the personnel, has made some per- 
tinent changes in the Lonely End offense. En- 
dowed with two junior quarterbacks who throw 
well and run even better. Hall will sprinkle his T 
with pass-run options to lake advantage of the 
talents of Dick Eckert and Joe Blackgrovc, 
who emerged from defensive obscurity in the 
spring. This should add zest to an attack which 
also has Fullback Al Rushatz. who rushed for 
648 yards last year, and excellent pass receivers 
in Halfback George Kirschenbauer and Lonely 
Ends Bob Fuellhart and Paul Zmuida. who to- 
taled 60 catches in ’60. The Army line, tenacious 
but typically thin in depth, will get its drive 
from John Ellerson, a superb defender who 
plays the tight end: Dale Kuhns, a rousing 
tackle, and scrappy Linebacker Mike Casp. 
conclusion: Running quarterbacks will 
pep up the old Army game. The Cadets will 
rate with Penn Stale and Syracuse in the East. 


/V60 record: Won 6, lost 3, lied / 


Sept. 23 
Sept. 30 
Oct. 7 
Oct. 14 
Oct. 21 
Oct. 28 
No*. 4 
No*. 11 
No* 18 
ELLERSON OeC. 2 


Richmond (no game) 

Boston!). (no game) 

at Michigan (no game) 

al Penn State (16-27) 

Idaho (no game) 

West Virginia (no game) 

Detroll (no game) 

William t Mary (no game) 

Oklahoma at N.Y. (no game) 

Na«y at Phlla. (12-17) 
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Boston College 


BROWN 


BUFFALO 


Aflcr two years of predatory failure, (he Eagles 
have grown an impressive array of weapons to 
attack an ambitious schedule. Two seasoned 
and hefty lines, experienced backs and an ex- 
ceptional passer arc reasons enough for opti- 
mism. Stubby George Van Cott. who completed 
half of his 70 passes for seven touchdowns last 
season, has three snatch-and-grab artists in Ends 
Joe Sikorski, Lou Kirouac and Art Graham. 
Halfbacks Jack McGann and John Janas and 
strong Fullback Harry Crump will lend ade- 
quate running support for Coach Ernie Heff- 
crlc's multiple T. In the line Tackles Dom An- 
toneffis and Dan Sullivan weigh 270 and 240, 
respectively, and their subs arc just as big. The 
middle, too, is secure, with Guards Don Gau- 
treau (205) and Bill Byrne (225) and Center 
Tom Hall (215). 

conclusion! Deep and wide, the Eagles 
would be sure of success if they weren't taking 
on their toughest schedule in years. 


After two years with the sidesaddle T, Coach 
John McLaughry has sent it back to the stable 
and has resurrected the more conventional wing 
T instead. The absence of a center who can make 
the direct snap and a suitable tailback forced 
the change. That, and two losing seasons. Quar- 
terback Jack Rohrbach, an accurate passer w ho 
set school records for passes (156) and comple- 
tions (76) last year, will now have greater lati- 
tude. There arc defensive worries, especially at 
linebacker and end. where the eligibility of 
All-Ivy Dick Lainc. a superb defender who 
also caught 29 passes in I960, depends upon 
a September makeup exam. Tackles Levi Trum- 
bull and Bill Savicki. a 225-pounder, Guards 
Bob Auchy and Gary Graham and Center John 
Arata arc adequate, but they need help and may 
not get it quickly enough from sophomores. 
conclusion: Rohrbach's passing will keep 
Ivy rivals nervous, but it won't be enough to 
lift the Bruins out of the second division. 


A team that lost two quarterbacks who, be- 
tween them, completed 100 passes for 13 touch- 
downs last year could be expected to sing the 
blues. Not the ambitious Bulls. One reason is 
Gene Guerrie, a lean 6-foot junior w ho returns 
after a year of ineligibility. Guerrie can hit an 
end's fingertips at 60 yards, runs the option like 
a halfback and is ideal for Coach Dick Offcn- 
hamer's breezy, wide-open T attack. He will get 
plenty of help from a flock of swift halfbacks, 
headed by Ron Clayback, Roy Sommer and 
Bob Baker, and from Fullback Jack Valcntic, 
shifted from halfback. The defense, which al- 
lowed 238 points in I960, should be somewhat 
stiffen Good sophomores will supply the depth 
needed to back up End Bill Sclent, a slick pass 
catcher, bulky Centers Dick Hort and Lu Lo- 
dcstro and agile Guard Jack Hartman. 
conclusion: Exciting offense will score 
for the Bulls, but the tackles must improve if the 
defense is to be significantly stronger. 


I960 record. Won 3, lost 6, tied / 


I960 record: Won 3. lost 6 


I960 record : Won 4, lost 6 



Sept. 23 
Sept. 3D 
Oct. 7 
Oct. 13 
Oct. 21 
No*. < 
No*. 11 
Nov. 11 
Nov. 25 
Dec. 2 


Cincinnati 
at Northwestern 
at Houslon, N 
at Detroit, N 
Vlllanova 
Iowa Stale 
at Texas Tech 
at Boston U. 
Syracuse 
at Holy Cross 


(no tame) 
(no fame) 
(no tame) 
(1719) 
(20 6) 

(no tame) 
(no tamei 
(2314) 

<12 16) 


Sept. 30 
Oct. 7 
Oct. 14 
Oct. 21 
Oct. 21 
Nov. 4 
Nov. 11 
Nov. 11 

ROHRBACH Nov 23 



Columbia 
at Yale 
at Dartmouth 
at Penn 
Rhode Island 
Princeton 
at Cornell 
a! Harvard 
Cottate 


(0-37) 

(0-9) 

< 0 - 20 ) 

(7-36) 

(36-14) 

(21-54) 

at) 

( 1 - 22 ) 

(21-14) GUERRIE 


Sept. 16 Gettysburf 

Sept. 23 at Boston U. 

Sept. 30 at Oelaware 

Oct. 7 Holy Cross 

Oct. 14 at Vlllanova 

Oct. 21 Temple 

Oct. 21 at Connecticut 

Nov. 4 Bucknell 

Nov. II VMI 



(38-1) 

(14 42) 
(no game) 
(no game) 
(no game) 
( 21 - 12 ) 
(24-31 ) 
(0-41) 
(14-21) 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


BUCKNELL 


COLGATE 


The Terriers, who have been yipping harmless- 
ly the last few seasons, may have some bite in 
them this fall. Lcttcrmcn (20) arc available for 
every position except left tackle, and Coach 
Steve Sinko fairly beams when he contemplates 
his 220-pound starting line. Tackle Pete Per- 
reault, a sturdy 235-pounder who enjoys push- 
ing opponents around. Linebacker Billy Di- 
Lorenzo, a quick, smart 220-pounder, and 
George Lombardo, a 225-pound sophomore 
bruiser who will step in at left tackle, arc the 
best. To pep up the Terriers' wing T, Sinko 
plans to have his speedy halfbacks, Hugh 
O'Flynn and Tom Prcbola, throwing the ball, 
along with Tom Daubney and Roger Trem- 
blay. who may push Quarterback Jack Farland 
to the bench. When the defense spreads. Fullback 
Roger Kielty will get yardage inside. 
conclusion: With a tough defense and a 
varied attack, BU will do better than last year 
— once it gets by Army and Penn State. 


Little All-America Quarterback Paul Tcrhes' 
superb passing and a magnificent defense 
earned the Lambert Cup for Bucknell last year. 
Tcrhes is gone, but Coach Bob Odell still has 
back most of the exacting defenders who limited 
the opposition to 933 yards rushing in nine 
games. There won't be much running through 
the right side, where Tackle Kirk Foulke and 
Guard Dick Orlowski. hardened 220-pounders, 
provide protection, or the other side, now that 
Guard Don Chaump, out with a broken leg 
last year, is back to help Tackle Tom Notcware. 
Since Doug Williams, the new quarterback, 
isn't expected to excite anyone with his passing, 
the Bisons will put greater emphasis on running. 
Here, too, they are well equipped. Halfbacks 
Ash Ditka and Ray Cosgrove can go around 
the line, and Fullback Ken Twiford through it. 
conclusion! The Bisons will miss Tcrhes' 
passing, but good runners and a punishing de- 
fense will keep them in the Mid-Atlantic race. 


Coach Alva Kelley is weary of hearing, “Good 
show, too bad we lost.” Last year was typical. 
His team scored 158 points, but gave up 267 
and lost seven times. Now the stress is on de- 
fense. But he will have to be patient. His only 
really strong linemen are Tackle Paul Jolic, 
Guard Stu Benedict and Linebacker Ken Kerr, 
who will be tried at offensive center. Kelley 
will have to wait for such promising sopho- 
mores as Biff Jones. Mike Kasprzak, Joe La- 
putka, Eric Orkc, Doug Buchs and Mike Hcf- 
fernan to mature to give him the angry young 
men he needs so badly up front. The Colgate 
offense is questionable, too. Quarterback Dun 
Keating is only a fair passer and runner, and 
the other backs — Clint Rappolc, Dick Jackson 
and Tom Scull — aren't quite ready to master 
Colgate's free-and-easy multiple-T attack. 
conclusion: Colgate has a multitude of 
problems. It will be another year before the 
Chenango Valley rings with shouts of victory. 


I960 record: Won 3. lost 5, tied 2 


I960 record: Won 7, lost 2 


I960 record: Won 2, lost 7 



Penn State 
Holy Cross 
West Virginia 
at George Washington 
at Massachusetts 
Connecticut 
Boston College 


(4214) 
(no game) 
<0 20 ) 
(20-14) 

CM) 

( 0 - 0 ) 

(20 7) 
(14-16) 
(14-23) 


Sept. 23 G-burg at Hershey. N (14-7) 

Sept. 30 at Temple. N (23-0) 

Oct. 7 at Colgate (12-1) 

Oct. 14 Rutgers (19-23) 

Oct. 21 at lalayette (29-0) 

Oct. 21 Muhlenberg (no game) 

Nov. 4 at Buffalo (41-0) 

Nov. 11 at Lehigh (18-6) 

foulke Nov. 11 Delaware (26-0) 



Nov. 

KERR Nov. 23 


at Cornell 
8ucknell 
at Harvard 
it Princeton 
at Yale 
at Lehigh 
at Syracuse 
Rutgeis 
at Brown 


(28-1) 

(«-12) 

(26 36) 
(14-36) 
(22-39) 
(6-46) 
(12-49) 
(14-21) 
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SEPTEMBER 


(. 1961 


COLUMBIA 


CORNELL 


DEI. AWAKE 


Coach Bull' Donelli is beginning to have a less 
poisonous view of the Ivy League as Columbia 
nears football respectability. Last year the 
Lions came within one point (an 8-7 loss to 
Harvard) of a first-division finish. They could 
go even higher this season — if Tom Vasell, a 
precise passer and deft wing-T quarterback, 
slays healthy. Running support for Vasell's 
passing will be provided by experienced Half- 
backs Tom Haggerty and Russ Warren and 
Fullback Tom O'Connor. There is one serious 
problem in the line, namely, the discovery of 
a replacement for End Bob Fedcrspiel, who 
caught 20 passes in I960. But the interior is sol- 
id enough, with Tackle Bob Asack, big, strong 
and mobile at 230 pounds. Center Lee Black, a 
rangy 215-pounder, and Guard Bill Campbell, 
a nervy little fellow who linebacks fiercely. 
conclusion: Vasell's passing and a strong 
interior line may give Jong-quiet Lion support- 
ers something to roar about this year. 


Cornell’s new look includes Coach Tom Harp, a 
former Army assistant, the Lonely End offense 
and Pete Gogolak, a field-goal kicker from 
Hungary. Harp inherited a good band of soph- 
omores and some extremely efficient backs from 
Lefty James, his predecessor, and is under- 
standably anxious to turn them loose. Quarter- 
back Dave McKclvey, a deft ball handler and 
southpaw passer, and Halfbacks Marcy Tino 
and George Telesh, darting runners who have 
recovered from leg injuries, should make Cor- 
nell move. But they may be slowed by weak- 
nesses in the line, especially at the tackles, 
where Ed Slisky and Bob Wasilewski have been 
moved over from guard and center. The picture 
is brighter at the ends and in the middle. Big 
Ken Hoffman fits neatly into the Lonely End 
spot, while the guards will protect the interior. 
conclusion: Last in I960, Cornell could 
climb to the top of the Ivy League— if Harp can 
find the linemen to match his talented backs. 


Coach Dave Nelson, an astute strategist who 
developed and nurtured the wing T into nation- 
al acceptance, was sufficiently aroused by his 
first losing season to change just about every- 
thing but his offense. Although 19 lettermen are 
back. Nelson has benched some of last year’s 
regulars, made wholesale switches and turned 
to eager sophomores. Junior Tom Michaels, 
last year’s leading scorer, moves to fullback 
and will team up with these sophs — Quarter- 
back Chuck Zolak, an adequate passer, and 
fast Halfbacks Mike Brown and John Wallace. 
Tackle Bill Grossman is the only lineman who 
survived the shakeup. End Tom Skidmore goes 
to guard. Quarterback Barry Fctterman to end 
and Guard John Scholato to center. Two soph- 
omores, 240-pound Tackle Dick Evers and 
Guard Don James, also move into the first line. 
conclusion: The Hens, inspired by new 
blood, will pass more, run faster and win again 
— if the defense doesn't take too long to learn. 


I960 record: Won 3, lost 6 


1960 record: Won 2, lost 7 


I960 record: Won 2, lost 6, lied 1 



Lehigh (14-27) 

Buttalo (no tame) 

at Lauretta (0-3) 

at Holstra (20-6) 

Ohio U. (no tame) 

Temple (26-12) 

at Rutgers (0-22) 

al Bucknell (0-26) 


CONNECTICUT 


While Coach Bob Ingalls this year has a few 
problems, they aren't the kind that will keep 
old rivals up all night chuckling. They aren't 
in the line, for instance, where Ingalls has Bob 
Treat and John Contoulis, a pair of 260-pound 
tackles who can move despite their size. Nor at 
guard, where Fred Stackpolc, at 206, and Fred 
Koury, at 21 1, arc quick on offense and percep- 
tive on defense. At the ends, perhaps, but with 
Tom Doty available for center, Ingalls has 
made versatile Dick Boudreau an end. The 
Huskies lack an experienced quarterback who 
can pass. That's the real problem — but it doesn't 
matter. The Uconns hardly ever throw the ball, 
not with junior Halfbacks Pete Barbarito, Dan 
Gcrvasi, Tony Magaletta and Gerry White, 
who rolled up 1,248 yards running from the 
wing T last year. They arc only juniors. 
conclusion: The Uconns may lose a few 
games, but not to Yankee rivals, who will find 
their ground game and good defense too much. 


DARTMOUTH 


With every one of last year's starters gone, it 
will take all of Coach Bob Blackman's consider- 
able ingenuity— and the best of an unbeaten 
freshman team — to save the Indians from ex- 
tinction. The first task will be to find adequate 
replacements for Jack Kinderdinc and Al Ro- 
zycki, the Ivy League's most potent one-two 
punch. Bill King, an untested junior, has first 
call on the quarterback spot in Blackman's 
tricky V formation, while Halfbacks John 
Krunime, Greg Cooke and chunky sophomore 
Chris Vancura will try to fill Rozycki's run- 
ning shoes. Always a believer in a strong de- 
fense, Blackman is pleased with tough Ends 
Carl Funkc and Dave Usher. He is also satisfied 
that two switches — Tackle Don McKinnon to 
center and Center Bill Tregaskis to guard — will 
make for a strong middle. 
conclusion: With only fair passing, Black- 
man will open up the V by using more wide 
plays. But the outlook at Hanover is somber. 


Djua'a'TSjj'jjjii) 


“Little to Richter” will be a familiar refrain at 
Gettysburg as the Bullets, lacking strong run- 
ning halfbacks, put all their offensive hopes in 
the Mid-Atlantic’s most potent passing combi- 
nation. Earl Little, a lean quarterback with a 
whipping arm, can pitch long and short, and 
most of his tosses are gathered in by End Harry 
Richter, who caught 26 passes last year. Sopho- 
more Halfbacks Bob Wolfgang and Phil Pag- 
sons could conceivably alter the situation, but 
they may not mature fast enough. The line is 
more settled, except at guard. Richter and 
Roger Gaeckler are fine ends, and Bill Sarvis 
and Tom Shrcincr will do at the tackles. How- 
ever, the middle men, Dick Wix and Garry 
Kerr, lack experience, and Coach Gene Haas 
may move one of his competent centers, Bob 
Duncan or Joe Wang, over a position. 
conclusion: All passing and no running 
will take the zing out of the Bullets, who will do 
as well as last year, which is not saying much. 


I960 record: Won 5, lost 4 


I960 record: Won 5, lost 4 


I960 record: Won 3, lost 6 



STACKPOLE 


Sept. 30 
OcL 7 
Oct. u 
Oct. 21 
Oct. 20 
No*. 4 
No*. 11 
No*. 18 
No*. 25 


e! Yale 
at Rutters 
Massachusetts 
al Maine 
Bultato 

New Hampshire 
at Boston U. 
at Rhode Island 
Holy Cross 



(7-6) 

(150) 

(200) 

(8-3) 

(S-9) 

9 a) 
( 22 - 6 ) 
( 20 - 0 ) 
(0-7) 


Sept. IE 
SepL 23 
Sept. 30 
OcL 7 
Oct. 14 
OcL 21 
Oct. 28 
No*. 4 
RICHTER NO*. 11 


at Buflalo (6-36) 

Bucknell. Hershey. N (7-14) 
it Mala ( 2 S- 0 ) 

Lehigh (21-52) 

Albright (1-20) 

at Muhlenbert (14-12) 

Lalayette (7-10) 

at Holstra (8-26) 

Temple (14-6) 
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LAFAYETTE 


HARVARD 


MAINE 


Just when Coach John Yovicsin got used to the 
idea of doing without Quarterback Charlie 
Ravenel, he learned that Terry Bartolet, his 
best passer, had left school, and junior Half- 
back Hobie Armstrong, the team’s leading 
rusher, was on probation. Since graduation 
riddled the defense, the Crimson is in pain all 
over. Ted Halaby, whose passing slips are ob- 
vious, will start at quarterback in the flanker T, 
but sophomore Bill Humenuk, a daring option 
runner with some passing ability (he threw six 
scoring passes for the freshmen), or junior 
Chuck Kinney may move in quickly. The half- 
backs, Tom Boone, Hank Hatch, Roy Wil- 
liams and Chuck Taylor, lack the fire needed 
for a good running game. The line is suspect, 
except for Bill Swinford, a rousing 185-pound 
guard, and Bob Boyda, an elusive end. 
conclusion: After three exciting years of 
Ravenel and solid lines. Harvard will have to 
learn to live with dull mediocrity. 


The Leopards are changing their spots. After a 
so-so year of the gaudy 1 formation, Coach Jim 
McConologue has installed the T with flankers 
in an effort to step up his attack. Twenty-two 
lettermen, including 10 backs, give him a good 
start, but the line needs some patching at the 
tackles. Ed Peterson and Bob Gursky head up a 
deep end squad, and the middle could turn out 
to be strong if Harvey Shapiro, a low-slung 
210-pound junior center, develops fast enough 
to assist dependable Guards Pete Lehr and 
John Crist. With Halfback Charley Bartos gone, 
ex-soccer star Walt Doleschal, whose duties last 
year were mostly limited to spectacular quick- 
kicking and field-goal booting, will get a chance 
to run. However, the new offense will be only as 
good ;s its quarterback, and Mike Dill, the 
incumbent, will have to learn to pass. 
conclusion: The Leopards meet all the 
Mid-Atlantic toughies and will need a staunch- 
er defense to equal 1960’s fourth-place finish. 


The Black Bears, as usual, will be trying to make 
ends meet in two conferences — the Yankee and 
the Maine Intercollegiate. With 16 lettermen 
back, they have a good chance to push Con- 
necticut and Massachusetts in the Yankee and 
a better chance against the in-staters. Wayne 
Champeon, the All-Yankee halfback, is gone, 
but Halfback Dave Cloutier, a galloping runner 
who has recovered from last year’s injuries, and 
Quarterback Manch Wheeler, who passes rea- 
sonably well, should make Coach Hal Wester- 
man’s wing T work. The line, howe.ver, could 
be bigger and there could be more of it. Lack- 
ing an experienced center, Westerman will shift 
one of his guards to the middle. There are 
enough ends to cover the flanks adequately, but 
the tackles — Ed Reidman and Walt Beaulieu — 
could stand sonic help. 

conclusion: In 10 years at Maine Wester- 
man has never been under .500. Despite some 
soft spots, the Bears will keep his record intact. 


I960 record: Won 5, lost 4 

Sept. 30 Lehigh (no game) 

Oct. 7 Cornell (0-12) 

Oct. 14 Colgate (no game) 

Oct. 21 Columbia (8-7) 

Oct. 28 Dartmoulh (9-6) 

Nov. 4 at Penn (8-0) 

Nov. 11 Princeton (12-14) 

Nov. 18 Brown (72-8) 

Nov. 25 at Yale (6-39) 


1960 record: Won 5, lost 4 

at Muhlenberg (20-14) 

at Penn (14-35) 

Delaware (3-0) 

at Temple, N (9-7) 

Bucknell (0-28) 

at Gettysburg (10-7) 

Rutgers (8-36) 

Tutts (22-7) 

at Lehigh (3-26) 


1960 record: Won 4, lost 3, tied 1 

Sept. 23 Massachusetts (13-2 ) 

SepL 30 at Rhode Island (7-0) 

Oct. 7 Vermont (27-0) 

Oct. 14 at New Hampshire (13-7) 

Oct. 21 Connecticut (2-30) 

Oct. 28 at Bates (13-13) 

Nov. 4 at Colby (28-12) 

Nov. 11 Bowdoln (21-28) 



SWINFORD 




23uiir (Cross 


LEHIGH 


YUSSAPHIISETTS 


Dr. Eddie Anderson is almost certain to enjoy 
his 36th year of coaching. He has all the ingre- 
dients for a winner — fast, supple backs to run 
his multiple T and fierce linemen who think 
it’s a crime to yield yardage. His quarterback, 
Pat McCarthy, throws well long or short and 
never hesitates to carry the ball himself. Last 
year he ran and passed for 1,220 yards, scoring 
48 points. There is also Tom Hennessey, a half- 
back who returned 13 kickoffs for 401 yards in 
I960, and the 221-pound starting line is solid. 
If Anderson has a problem, it is where to play 
Ken Desniarais, up to 228 pounds after sitting 
out a year for disciplinary reasons. Desmarais 
may lose his old center job to Jon Morris, a 
rough 220-pound sophomore. If so, he will 
team with John Timperio at guard, giving the 
Crusaders an awesome set of linebackers. 
conclusion: It will take considerable prob- 
ing to find the weak spots in the Crusaders’ ar- 
mor, and McCarthy will make them exciting. 


Sidetracked in their bid for Mid-Atlantic hon- 
ors last year, the Engineers will be farther down 
a siding as a result of June graduations, which 
stripped them of five linemen. Fortunately, the 
best two — Tackles Reed Bohovich and Mike 
Semcheski — are still around. Bohovich, 245 
pounds, and Semcheski, 215, both hit like 
fury. The rest of the line is doubtful. End Har- 
old Milton, Guard Fred Schmidt and Center 
Charlie Craze, who formerly shuttled between 
end and guard, are the best of the newcomers. 
However, the backs are versatile enough to be 
dangerous in Coach Bill Leckonby's split-T. 
Quarterback Walt King can pass and run, Half- 
backs Pat Clark and Ed Winchester have good 
outside speed and will throw on occasion, and 
Fullback Boyd Taylor, a shifty power runner, 
will keep opposition defense from spreading. 
conclusion: Lehigh’s defense needs time 
to mobilize. It will get better but not soon 
enough to challenge strong Rutgers. 


The Rcdmen have their third coach in as many 
years. Chuck Studley, who led them to their 
best season in 28 years and a tie with Connecti- 
cut for the Yankee championship, has moved 
on to Cincinnati, and now former Pitt aide 
Vic Fusia will try to keep the boom from col- 
lapsing. Fusia has retained the straight T but 
plans to make more use of flankers and an oc- 
casional split end. Much depends upon John 
McCormick, the big quarterback who loves to 
throw the ball but almost never runs. If Mc- 
Cormick’s passing can spread the defense, Ken 
Kezer, a wispy fellow who sprinted for 408 
yards and six touchdowns last year, and Fred 
Lewis, a 205-pound sophomore who does the 
100 in 9.9, will do the rest. Ahead of them is a 
small but stout line, headed by end Paul Ma- 
jeski. Tackles Bob Foote and Tom Brophy. 
conclusion: The defense is tight and the 
Redmen have more offense, but a tougher sched- 
ule may keep them from equaling 1960's record. 

1960 record: Won 7, lost 2 

(21-13) 
(7-6) 

(no game) 
(0-31) 
(34-16) 
(7-6) 
(7-2C) 

(no game) 
(35-15) 


1960 record: Won 6, lost 4 



iocarthy Dec. 2 Boston College (16-12) 


1960 record: Won 4, lost 5 
al Delaware 
at Harvard 
at Gettysburg 
Merchant Marine 
al Rutgers 
at Columbia 
Colgate 
Bucknell 
Nov. 18 lafayelte 


(27-14) 
(no game) 
(52-21) 
(no game) 



mccormick Nov. 18 at New Hampshire 
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MUHLENBERG 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


PENN STATE 


The Mules, a stubborn lot last year, gave 
ground grudgingly, scored 222 points and won 
six games. But this June, with the graduation of 
Backs Merle Wolfe and Ed Yost, who scored 98 
points between them, and six starting linemen, 
they lost a lot of their wallop. Still, not all is 
gray and mist for Coach Ray Whispell. Quar- 
terback Rollic Housekneehl, who passed for 
676 yards and seven scores, and Halfback Char- 
lie Kuntzlemun, whose powerful legs carried 
him to 638 yards and 10 touchdowns, will lend 
substance to the attack. The defense is more 
worrisome. Guard Clitf Roth is back, but Tony 
Yunkowsky, a 250-pound sophomore tackle, 
and Ends Don Waggoner and Bill Cooperman. 
Tackle Sam Bcidleman, Guard Ron Barlok and 
Center Ken Stauffer, all former reserves, will 
have to learn while they play. 

CONCLUSION: With lour Mid-Atlantic teams 
scheduled now, the Mules are eligible for the 
conference title — but they won't come close. 


Despite heavy losses in the line, there is re- 
strained optimism at Durham. The reasons: 17 
returning leltermen and Bo Dickson, a stubby 
quarterback who doesn’t look like much until 
he cocks his arm and throws. Last year he com- 
pleted 45 of 75 passes for 494 yards and eight 
touchdowns. This season he will have running 
support from Halfback Dick Mczquila.a quick, 
loping runner who led the Yankee Conference 
in rushing in I960, Halfback Jim Edgerly. who 
is the team's top returning scorer, and F.d Mul- 
len who, although small (5 feet 9. 174 pounds) 
for a fullback, has the speed to gel away on 
traps and sweeps. The drawback to all this is 
the line. Coach Chief Boston is satisfied with 
Guards Ed Cramer and Paul D'Allcsandro and 
Tackle Bob Weeks, but must find replace- 
ments at end, tackle and guard. 
Conclusion.- Passing and fast backs may 
trouble Yankee foes, but the questionable de- 
fense will dampen exuberant hopes. 


There is a revealing sign in Coach Rip Engle's 
office which reads. “Toughness is a quality of 
the mind: without it physical development is a 
mockery." With enough well-developed phy- 
siques around. Engle can alTord to concentrate 
on mental attitudes. Ends Bob Mitinger (215) 
and Dave Robinson (220) are savage blockers 
and zealous defenders, and it will lake a lot to 
budge Tueklcs Jim Smith (230) and Charlie 
Sicminski (240), Guards Joe Blasenstein (200) 
and Harrison Rosdahl (230) and Center Jay 
Huffman (205). If Roger Kochman, sound 
again after a knee operation, can recover the 
tremendous speed of his sophomore year. State 
will have the outside threat it needs to go with 
the inside bursts of Halfbacks Don Jonas and 
A) Gursky and Fullback Dave Hayes and the 
precise passing of Quarterback Galen Hall. 
CONCLUSION: Two sizable units, a more var- 
ied attack and Engle's cunning will have the 
Lions battling Syracuse for the best in the East. 


I960 record: Won 6, lost 3 


I960 record Won 4. lost 3 


I960 record: Won 6, lost 3 



MOUSEKNECHT 


Sept. 23 Lafayette (14-20) 

Sept. 30 at Albright (7-31 ) 

Del. 1 at Temple (17-14) 

Oct. 14 Lebanon Valley (27-12) 

Oct. 21 Gettysburg (12-14) 

Oct. 21 alBucknell (no tame i 

No*. 4 Kings Point (no tome i 

Mor.lt at franklin t Marshall (30-7) 
Nor. 11 Morarian (3316) 


Sept. 23 
Sept. 30 
Oct. 7 
Oct 14 
Oct. 21 
Nor. 4 
Nor. II 
MEZQUITA Nor. 11 


American Int. (no fame) 

at Dartmouth (6-7) 

at Rhode Island (13-6) 

Maine (7-13) 

Kings Point (no tame) 

at Connecticut (17-9) 

al Springfield (21-7) 

Massachusetts (1S-3S) 


Sept. 23 
Sept. 29 
Oct. 6 
Oct. H 
Oct. 21 
Oct. 28 
Nor, 4 
Nor. It 
Nor. If 
ROBINSON Nor. 25 


Nary (no tame) 

at Miami. N (no fame) 

at Boston U„ N (20-0) 

Army (27-16) 

Syracuse (15-21 > 

California (no tame) 

at Maryland (21-9) 

at West Vlrfinia (34-13) 

Holy Cross (31 * I 

at Pitt (14-3) 




mi aw 




PITTSBURGH 


The taut ship that carried Navy to the Orange 
Bowl last year came apart at graduation. Joe 
Bellino, everybody's all-cvcrything, is just a 
wistful memory, the backlicld was swept clean, 
and only two starters remain John Hewitt, the 
sharp-blocking little guard, and Steve Hoy, 
moved from guard to center. Fortunately, 
some able-bodied seamen are still available. 
Greg Mather, the place-kicking end. Tackles 
Ron Testa and Larry Graham and Guard Vern 
Von Sydow should make the line respectable 
enough. But the Middie backlicld will be grass- 
green, and Coach Wayne Hardin will have to 
rely on more T trickery than before. Quarter- 
back Ron Klcmick was third string last year. 
Jim Stewart and Carl Fink, up from the jay- 
vccs. are slated for the halfbacks. Ron Bell or 
sophomore Nick Markoff for fullback. 
conclusion: Weaker all around. Navy will 
be sailing in rough waters until the new hands 
get their bearings — probably in time for Army. 


Aftera get -acquainted year, the Quakers should 
be familiar enough with Coach John Stieg- 
man's flexible single wing to become an Ivy 
League contender. Certainly there is enough 
offense. Porter Shrevc, a tailback, passes righty, 
kicks lefty and runs cither way, and sophomore 
Johnny Owens is a breakaway sprinter who 
flows like a restless wind. Fullback Pete Mc- 
Carthy and Wingback Mike Ruggicri, who 
switched jobs, and rugged blocker Dick Moyer 
also will help. However. Sticgnian will need 
taller men on defense or he will run the risk of 
being passed over. The line will be sturdy from 
tackle to tackle, with such bold blockers as 
200-pound Bob Earnest, shifted from guard to 
tackle. Guard Mike Nalale and Tackle Mike 
Branca opening l he holes. Ron Allsbouse is 
■ he only experienced end. 
conclusion: The defense needs some 
help, but strategic use of the wild card and a 
varied attack will pul Penn in the Ivy race. 


Coach Johnny Michcloscn doesn't exactly bub- 
ble over with optimism when he scans the usual 
terrifying Pitt schedule. But he isn't crying 
either. He has enough large bodies to wage the 
big battles. The Panther defense will be as taut 
as ever, with Guards Larry Vignali, a 218- 
pound terrorist, and Regis Coustillac, Tackle 
Gary Kaltenbaeh and Center Andy Kuzncski 
furnishing most of the brawn. However, lack of 
backlicld speed will make the wing-T attack 
ordinary and Pitt must rely upon Quarterback 
Jim Tralicant's passing to spread the defense 
so Halfbacks Fred Cox and Bob Clemens can 
slip through the line. With luck, more offensive 
zip may come from sophomores — Quarterback 
Paul Martha, a precocious youngster who can 
run as well as pass, and Fullback Rick Lccson, 
a power runner with good breakaway speed. 
conclusion: Despite Pitt's stout defense, 
that schedule is bound to take its toll. The 
Panthers may have to struggle to break even. 


I960 record: Won 9, lost 2 


I960 record: Won 3, lost 6 


I960 record: Won 4. lost 3, tied 3 


Sept. 23 
Sept. 30 
Oct. 6 
Oct 14 
Oct 20 
Oct. 28 
Net. 4 
Nov. 11 
Nov. 18 
hewitt Dec. 2 



at Penn Slate 
William & Mat) 
at Miami (Fla.). N 
al Cornell 
at Detroit N 
at Pitt 

al Noire Dime 
Duke at Norfolk 
Vlrfinia 
Army at Phlla. 


(no fame) 

(no fame i 
(no fame) 
(no fame) 
(no fame) 
(14-7) 

(10 19) 
(41-6) 
(17-12) 



Lafayette 
Dartmouth 
at Princeton 
Brown 

Yale 

at Columbia 
Cornell 


(3514) 
(0-15) 
( 0 - 21 ) 
(36-7) 

(0 1 ) 

(9 34) 
(6 16) 
(18-7) 



Seol. 16 
Sept. 30 
Ocl. 7 
OcL 14 
Oct. 21 
Oct. 28 
Nov. 4 
Nov. 11 
Nov. 18 
Nov. 25 


at Miami (Fla.) 
Baylor 

at Washlnfton 
West Vlrfinia 
at UCLA 
Navy 

al Syracuse 
Notre Dame 

use 

Penn State 


(17-6) 

(no fame) 

(42-0) 

(7-8) 

(no fame) 
(10 0 ) 

(20 13) 
(no fame) 
(3-14) 
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PRINCETON 


RUTGERS 


Oerrtple. 


This year’s Tigers arc actually Tiger cubs. Hugh 
Scott and Jack Sullivan, the talented alternating 
tailbacks who put the zing in last year's single 
wing, arc gone, along with 17 other Icttermcn. 
Coach Dick Colman will have to develop 
tackles, centers, tailbacks and fullbacks. For- 
tunately, the ends arc secure, with Hank Large 
manning the long side and Barry Schuman, a 
stringbean pass snatcher, on the short side. Ed 
Wcihenmayer and Tim Catlard provide quality 
at the guards, as Russ Tornrosc and Bob Keyes 
were expected to do at tackle and center before 
they became academically ineligible. The attack, 
which depends so heavily on a sure-footed tail- 
back, will have to get its momentum from Greg 
Riley and untested sophomores. Wingback Dan 
Tcrpack can scamper on the deep reverses that 
Colman dotes on. 

CONCLUSION: The Tigers need lime to learn 
fundamentals. They will be passive in October, 
more formidable in November. 


This will be Rutgers' lust year in the Middle At- 
lantic Conference. Now that they have learned 
to win, the Scarlet Knights will be foraging in 
more rewarding pastures next season. Starting 
with 228-pound Center Alex Kroll, a savagely 
hitting, brainy linebacker. Rutgers has big, 
agile linemen who are as good on offense as they 
arc in Coach Johnny Bateman's stunting mul- 
tiple defenses. If there is a weakness, it is in the 
depth behind starting Tackles Tony Simonelli 
and Tom Tappen and Guards Addison Bradley 
and Bob Harrison (who leads the sweeps). The 
backtield is even richer in operatives. Quarter- 
backs Bill Speranza and Sam Mudic (who may 
move to halfback) can throw and roll out: Half- 
backs Bill Thompson and Pierce Frauenhcim 
are slick, artful runners, and Fullback Steve 
Simms is an effective line busier. 
conclusion.- The material is here for a big- 
ger league. Dearer and older Rutgers should 
win the Mid-Atlantic title easily in its last year. 


The Owls snapped a 2 1 -game losing streak in 
last year's opener. They won only one other 
game, but came close in three more, signaling 
that Coach George Makris was on the right 
track. The signals this fall — 22 lettermen, 
backed up by excellent sophomores— arc even 
more impressive. More experience and two 
shifts, John McGinley from quarterback to end 
and Dick Gable from center to guard, will 
stiffen a defense whirh already has John Mc- 
Shanc, a 220-pound center, and Tackle Bill 
Litcs. Makris' unbalanced T will get all the 
spark it needs from Halfbacks Tom Strieker 
and Don Council (a swifty who can pick his 
way through the tiniest openings) and Fullback 
Ernie Wayland. However, Quarterback Bill 
Grubb, who has trouble finding his receivers, 
may give way to sophomore Joe Morelli. 
conclusion.- Improved all around, the 
brighter-eyed Owls will pounce on at least a 
few of their old Mid-Atlantic tormentors. 


I960 record: Won 7. lost 2 


I960 record: Won 8, lost l 


I960 record: Won 2, lost 7 



Rutgers (813) 

at Columbia (49 0) 

Penn (21-0) 

Collate (36-26) 

Cornell (21-11) 

at Brown <54-21 ) 

at HarrarO (14-12) 

Yale (22 43) 

Dartmiuth (7-0) 



Sept. 30 at Princeton 

Oct. 7 Connecticut 

Oct. 14 at Buck nett 

Ocl 21 Lehigh 

Oct. 28 at Penn 

Nov. 4 at Lafayette 

Nov. 11 Delaware 

Nov. 18 at Colgate 

Nov. 2S Columbia 


03-8) 

09-6) 

(23-10) 

(8-0) 

(no game) 
(38 8) 
( 22 - 0 ) 
(49-12) 
<43-2) 


r Sept. 23 at Kings Point 

A A Sept. 30 Bucknell, N 

Oct. 7 Muhlenberg. N 
Ip*** ^ l Ocl. 14 Lafayette, N 

-jtf Oct. 21 at Buffalo 

.T® Oct. 28 Holstra, N 

Nov. 11 at Gettysburg 


(2613) 
(0-23) 
(14-17) 
0-9) 
(12-21) 
(4-6) 
112-26) 
(8-14) 
(no game) 


RHODE ISLAND 


Herb Muack, who coached the Rams for the 
past five years, has retired to the calm of the 
classroom, leaving his former worries to his 
assistant. John Chironna. And just in lime, too. 
The freshman crop was sparse, there is not a 
good passing quarterback anywhere within 
hurling distance, and for little Rhody the Yan- 
kee Conference is as rough as ever. The only 
bright spots are in the interior line. Chironna 
can fill the tackles to overflowing with Alan 
Arbuse (240 pounds), Marvin Glaubach (225) 
and Tony Bruno (220). and the middle appears 
safe with Center Phil Saulnier flanked by 
Guards Bob Matjc and Charlie Scarpulla. End 
Lcn Thompson, an eye catcher, might become a 
pass catcher, too, if he had someone to throw to 
him. Halfback Frank Kapusinky, the team's 
only reliable runner, is most of the attack. 
conclusion: With their sure defense ne- 
gated by a doubtful offense, the Rams arc cer- 
tain to spend 1961 being butted around. 


SYRACUSE 


There was weeping, wailing and gnashing of 
teeth on Piety Hill last fall when the Orange- 
men, horribly, lost two games. These frightful 
losses jolted Coach Ben Schwartzwaldcr into 
adding the slot T to his attack to give Ernie 
Davis, the slickest-running halfback in the na- 
tion, more opportunities to slip into the clear. 
Quarterback Dave Sarcttc appears to have re- 
gained his passing touch, and behind him is 
6-foot-3 sophomore Walt Sofsian, an adroit 
faker and passer. Dcspile severe losses. Syracuse 
may be stronger than ever in the line. Ends Ken 
Ericson and Wall Sweeney and outside Tackle 
John Brown are buck : Henry H uettner. a blocky 
230-pound sophomore, is at center; Halfback 
John Mackey has been moved to end. Guard 
Dick Feidlcr to inside tackle, and Tackles Dave 
Mcggycsy and George Francovich to the guards. 
CONCLUSION: A retooled offense, Davis’ 
magnificent running and a 223-pound line will 
restore the Orangemen to the nation's top ranks. 


ffruiifs 


Give Coach Dan Jcsscc a football and a hand- 
ful of spirited players with a modicum of skill 
and he will usually come up with a winning 
team. In his 30th year at Trinity he again has 
the ingredients for a successful season. But the 
Bantams will have to travel mostly overland 
to their wins now that Tony Sanders, the hard- 
throwing passer, is gone. Swift Halfbacks John 
Szumczyk, who rushed for 646 yards in 1960, 
and Thom Calabrese will dart and roll to the 
outside, and big Fullbacks Ken Ciomwcll and 
Bill Polk w ill handle the inside smashing. There 
may even be some passing if either junior Don 
Taylor or sophomore Doug Drynan can devel- 
op a pitching arm. However, except for Bill 
Fox. a fine center, and aggressive Ian Bennett, 
shifted from tackle to end, the line w-ill be" 
callow, especially at the guards and tackles. 
conclusion: Jesscc has the backs to run 
with, and with passing Trinity will be devastat- 
ing. but the defense could hurl badly. 


I960 record: Won 3, lost 5 


I960 record: Won 7, lost 2 


I960 record: Won 3, lost 4, tied I 



arbuse Nov. 


23 at Northeastern 

30 Maine 

7 New Hampshire 

14 at Vermont 

21 at Massachusetts 

28 at Brown 

4 Springfield 

II atKofstra 

18 Connecticut 


( 20 - 0 ) 

(0-7) 

(6 13) 
(48-8) 

(16 34) 
(14-36) 
( 22 - 10 ) 
(no game) 
(6-42) 



Sept. 23 Oregon St. at Portland (no game) 


Sept. 30 West Virginia (45-0) 

Oct. 7 at Maryland (no game) 

Oct. 14 at Nebraska (no game) 

Oct. 21 at Penn State (2115) 

Ocl. 28 Holy Cross (15-6) 

Nov. 4 Pitt (0-10) 

Nov. II Colgate (46-6) 

Nov. 18 at Notre Dame (no game) 

Nov. 25 at Boston College (no game) 



(7-20) 

(26-6) 

( 0 - 22 ) 

(14-22) 

(32-13) 

( 21 - 6 ) 

(822) 

( 22 - 22 ) 
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VILLANOVA 


TUFTS 


? millions 


A calm optimism prevails at Tufts. The ability 
is there and it merely requires Coach Harry 
Arlanson’s deft touch to bring it out. Three- 
deep in backs, rich in hard-hitting tackles and 
adequate at the ends, the Jumbos are soft only 
in the middle. A few of the surplus tackles 
should take care of that. Dave Thompson, an 
agile 210-poundcr who is fast enough to be a 
hurdler on the track team, is the best of them. 
Others arc Carmine Parisi (250 pounds), Don 
Curtis (235), Virgil Aiello (220) and Steve 
Moore (197), who returns after a year’s ab- 
sence. The crushing ground game out of the 
Chicago Bear T will be led by Junior Ron De- 
veaux, a deceptively fast fullback who ran for 
eight touchdowns last year. Quarterback Dave 
Adzigian and Halfbacks Duncan MacDonald 
and George Kinnaiy complete the backficld. 
conclusion: Linebacking is a problem, 
but the Jumbos' ball-control game should wear 
down any defense they arc likely to meet. 

I960 record: Won 7, lost I 


Fumbles, slowness afoot and general ineptness 
tormented Coach Alex Bell in his first season at 
Villanova. Twenty-two lettermen are back, but 
they are the same players who lost eight games 
in I960. However, Bell thinks that they have 
finally absorbed his double wing and slot T. The 
line, so leaky last year, has plenty of weight, 
especially at the tackles, which will be manned 
by Tom Kcpner (235) and Charlie Johnson 
(222). End Sam Gruneiscn and Guard Dick 
Ross, an agile defender with good speed, are 
other assets but the offense won't score often. 
Lacking a breakaway runner, the Wildcats will 
have to grind out their yardage. Unhappily, 
Quarterback Rich Richman's passing is just 
fair, and it will be up to Halfbacks Larry Glueck 
and Mike Pcttine and Fullback Lou Rcttino, a 
218-pound line smasher, to move the ball. 
conclusion: The defense is tougher, the 
backs more experienced. But the race goes to 
the swift and the Wildcats are slow. 

I960 record: Won 2, lost 8 


After two bad years, things arc looking up in 
Williamstown, but not very far up. Lack of size 
and depth, the usual small-college complaint, 
is what ails Coach Len Watters, who has pa- 
tiently learned to do a lot with a little. The Eph- 
men will improve on last year's Swiss cheese de- 
fense, especially when Choppy Rheinfrank, a 
vigorous 195-pound linebacker with a nose 
for being in the right spot at the right time, and 
Tackle John Bell, a 220-pound smasher, arc in 
the game. And they will get help from Center 
Paul Hill and alternating Tackles Dan Crowley 
and Dick Tucker, a 215-pound sophomore. 
However, the attack needs spark. Quarterback 
Bruce Grinnell has only a moderate flair for 
passing, and it will be up to experienced Half- 
backs Ash Edwards and John Newton and Full- 
back Woody Knight to move the ball. 
conclusion: Better than last year, especially 
up front where it counts, Williams still lacks a 
title-winning offense. 

I960 record: Won 2, lost 6 



OCVEAUX 


Sept. 23 
Sept. 30 
Oct 7 
Oct. 14 
Oct. 21 
Nor. 4 
Nov. It 
Nov. 18 


at Bates 
Bowdoin 
Colby 
at Trinity 
Williams 
Amherst 
at Lafayette 
Coast Guard 


(4312) 

(310) 

(no yame) 
( 22 - 0 ) 
(10-9) 
(12-2) 
(7-22) 

(no (ante) 



at Miami (0.) 
VMI 

at Holy Cross 
at Massachusetts 
Buttalo 

at Boston College 
Ouantico 
Montana State 
at Detroit, N 


(7-17) 

(no game) 
(no tame) 
(no tame) 
(no tarns) 
( 6 - 20 ) 

(no tame) 
(no tame) 
(7-13) 



Trinity 
at Springfield 
at Mlddlebury 
Bowdoin 
at Tults 
Union 

at Wesleyan 
Amherst 


(70 7) 
(18-20) 
(0-16) 
(7-33) 
(9-10 ) 
(14-6) 
( 12 - 22 ) 
( 6 - 21 ) 


VERMONT 


This is the last year for the Catamounts to 
sharpen their claws before they assume a full 
Yankee Conference schedule. Ineligibilities and 
injuries upset the timetable in I960, but losses 
have been minor and some fine sophomores are 
available to support 16 returning lettermen. 
With excellent running halfbacks in Maynard 
Ducatle, Bill Fleming and sophomore Tom 
Pcrras, Coach Ed Donnelly has switched Dom 
Parlato to quarterback. Service veteran Paul 
Grabowski and sophomore Leo Davin, a bull- 
like 220-pounder, lend depth at fullback. The 
line is sizable and well equipped to defend it- 
self. Experienced Bob Stone and Royce Pol- 
lard, back after a year's absence, will man the 
tackles, while Guard Dave Sequist will team 
with Sophomore Merrill Thoresen to release 
Carlcton Eck for a try at center. 
conclusion: Fast backs should stir up 
Donnelly's wing-T attack. Barring injuries, the 
Cats will do considerably better than last year. 


WESLEYAN 


The Cardinals lost only two games in I960, but 
one of them was to Amherst and it cost Wes- 
leyan the Little Three title. Since then, Coach 
Norm Daniels has lost all but six of his letter- 
men through graduation. The situation, how- 
ever, is not as discouraging as it would first 
appear. Daniels has some eager juniors, led by 
Guard Jim Dooney, a 200-poundcr able and 
willing to push around bigger foes, and 210- 
pound Tackel Al Erda, and he has a rough 200- 
pound sophomore named Dave Ransom who 
may be moved from tackle to end. It is in the 
backficld that Daniels hurts most. He likes backs 
who can blast out of his unbalanced wing T. 
Unfortunately, Quarterback John Driscoll, 
Halfbacks Ken Longo and Jim Mattson and 
Fullback Dave Snyder tend to explode with 
the impact of damp firecrackers. 
conclusion: It looks like a good-field, 
no-noisc year for Wesleyan. The line will hold 
its own, but the backs need time to dry out. 


YALE 


At first glance it would appear that the Elis arc 
in for trouble after a magnificent unbeaten sea- 
son in I960. Ten of last year's starters have de- 
parted, but Coach Jordan Olivar is hopeful. 
For example, southpaw Quarterback Bill Leck- 
onby can run the outside belly series even better 
than Tom Singleton and he can throw a good 
short pass if not an effective long one. Ted Hard 
is a punishing fullback and a couple of speedy 
sophomores, Stan Thomas and Dick Berk, arc 
ready to help Connie Shimer at halfback. Ex- 
cept for Guard Paul Bursiek, the team's one 
returning starter and a bruising tackier, the line 
is in less sure hands, although the middle should 
be good. The outer edges are skimpy, but Ends 
Ruly Carpenter and Dick and Bob Jacunski, 6- 
foot-4 twin sons of End Coach Harry Jacunski, 
will get help from the sophomores. 
conclusion: Dcspitesevcrelosscs.theElisarc 
still formidable. They might just take the Ivy 
title again— if Cornell doesn't beat them to it. 


I960 record: Won /, lost 6 


1960 record: Won 5, lost 2, lied I 


1960 record: Won 9, lost 0 



Coast Guard 
at Maine 
Rhode Island 
Rochester 
Norwich 
at Northeastern 
at Mlddlebury 


(0-25) 
(0-27) 
(8-48) 
(6 20 ) 
(1-0) 
( 0 - 22 ) 
(6 28) 




Mlddlebury 
at Bowdoin 
Coast Guard 
at Worcester Tech 
at Amherst 
Hamilton 
Williams 


DOONEV 


Nov. 18 at Trinity 


( 0 - 6 ) 

(16-14) 

(26-6) 

(6-0) 

(0-13) 

(no tame) 
(22-12) 
(22 22 ) 


Sept. 30 
OcL 7 
Oct. 14 
OcL 21 
OcL 28 
Nov. 4 
Nov. 11 
Nov. 18 
BURSIEK NOV. 25 



Connecticut 
Brown 
Columbia 
at Cornell 
Colgate 
Dartmouth 
at Penn 
at Princeton 
Harvard 


(11-1) 
(9 0) 
(30 8) 
(22 6 ) 
(3614) 
( 20 - 0 ) 
(34 8) 
(43 22) 
(39-6) 
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THE 

SOUTH 


The emphasis, as usual, will be 
on defense when southern teams 
play, but North Carolina State's 
big quarterback, Roman Gabriel, 
may cause some worried coaches 
to have serious second thoughts 


E ach summer the story, as predict- 
able as a Rebel yell at Ole Miss, 
floats out of head coaches’ offices all 
over the South. They are going to forget 
defensive football for a change and open 
up the attack. Each autumn, their debt 
to hard-working press agents fully paid 
off - , the coaches get down to the bread- 
and-butter business they understand, 
winning games by defense. 

“The passing team gets beat,” says 
Georgia Tech Coach Bobby Dodd. "AH 
that throwing and dashing about doesn't 
mean you have an offense,” growls Ala- 
bama's Bear Bryant. "That’s just for 
coaches who are about to get fired or arc 
trying to impress the newspapers.” 

Impressive on defense 

Southeastern Conference schools did 
have impressive statistics last fall, and 
they were all on the defense. Four of the 
nation’s eight leasl-scored-upon teams 
were from the conference, six of the 14 
best in total yardage defense, four of the 
1 1 best punting teams and three of 1960’s 
four best at intercepting passes. They will 
probably do just as well in the 1961 sea- 
son, but this year, for the first time, the 
Southeastern's conservatism will not 
dominate the South. The rival Atlantic 
Coast Conference is actually ready to 
throw passes and put men in motion, 
and one of the main reasons for this is 
the serious-looking student at the left, 
who carries his books through an arch- 
way at his North Carolina State College 
campus with the same swinging assur- 
ance that characterizes him when he car- 
ries a football through enemy tacklers 
on Saturday afternoons. His name is 
Roman Gabriel, and although he is big 
enough to play tackle or fullback, he is 
a quarterback. 

Until 1960, which was Gabriel’s junior 
year, football in the Atlantic Coast Con- 
ference was known for its power plays, 
while football at North Carolina State 
wasn't known for much of anything — 


except, of course, the loss of more games 
than any other conference team save 
luckless Virginia. 

Then Gabriel, who as a sophomore in 
1959 had been the nation's most effi- 
cient passer with a completion average 
of 60.4%, really went to work. He led 
his team to a surprising six victories and 
one tie in 10 games by completing 105 
of 1 86 passes for an average gain of more 
than 10 yards per completion, and he 
was one of four college players in the 
nation who were personally responsible 
for more than half of all the yards gained 
by their teams. With an unsouthern, un- 
inhibited offense that Coach Earle Ed- 
wards specifically designed to take ad- 
vantage of Gabriel’s passing, N.C. State 
now, just two years after losing all six 
league games, seriously challenges cham- 
pion Duke for the title. 

The man for the role 

Roman Gabriel is ideally suited for 
his pioneering role. Although he is not 
particularly fast, Gabriel has the rare 
ability to pass effectively while rolling 
out to his left as well as to his right. Be- 
cause of sheer physical strength he can 
throw accurately from awkward posi- 
tions, and he also has the poise to wait 
for a second man to break free if the first 
receiver is covered. 

A North Carolina native on a Wolf- 
pack roster that could just as easily be 
known as Earle Edwards & His Pennsyl- 
vanians (there are 29 squad members 
from the Keystone State), Gabriel is the 
son of a 5-foot 9-inch, 150-pound Fili- 
pino who married an American girl of 
average size and now works for the 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad. Roman 
Jr., like many of today’s college players, 
is married. His son, Roman III, will be a 
year old on October 30, two days after 
the big game against Duke. In that game 
Duke will be faced with two overwhelm- 
ing problems — how to get enough tick- 
ets (State’s stadium seats a mere 21,000) 
and how to squelch Gabriel, who may 
be even more valuable to State for his 
qualities of leadership than for his foot- 
ball skills. Last year, when N.C. State 
upset Maryland, Gabriel forced his team 
to win. Late in the game State was be- 
hind after Maryland blocked a punt and 
scored. Gabriel stormed from one man 
to the next, then proceeded to drive 
them 68 yards to a touchdown and a 
13-10 victory. 

“1 try to get the confidence of the 
team,” says Gabriel, who plans to play 
pro football after he graduates next 


spring. “I sometimes get mad if an argu- 
ment starts in the huddle. I ask them if 
we are going to play football or walk off 
the field. That usually does it.” 

While Gabriel may influence other 
ACC teams to diversify their offenses, 
the rest of the South is likely to remain 
conservative. His opposite number at 
Alabama, for example, is a 6-foot 2-inch, 
193-pound pre-medical senior named 
Pat Trammell, whose supreme self-con- 
fidence is understandable in one who has 
played but a single losing game in eight 
years. Trammell also can rely on help 
from the finest defense in the land. Given 
such ingredients, plus the softest sched- 
ule of any of the Southeastern Confer- 
ence’s seven (yes, seven) title contenders, 
Alabama is not likely to start toying with 
any far-out offensive ideas this year, es- 
pecially when even middle-of-the-pile 
clubs like Georgia Tech have 227-pound 
guards like Rufus Guthrie. 

Big enough to play tackle, fast enough 
to play end, Guthrie typifies the ingre- 
dients necessary for a lineman in the 
SEC. He has the size and the speed, plus 
the wits and the muscle, to survive 
among equally well-equipped players. A 
native of Smyrna, Ga., a little village 
1 5 miles from the Tech campus in Atlan- 
ta, Guthrie has an important motive for 
playing the game. “1 thought it might 
help me in my future law practice if I 
made a name for myself now.” It makes 
no difference to Guthrie that Tech is an 
engineering school. “I’ve wanted to play 
football for Tech ever since I was a little 
kid,” he explains. “I’ll play my football 
here, then get my law degree across town 
at Emory.” 

Another who always knew where he 
wanted to play is Miami End Bill Miller, 
a husky senior who has already caught 
59 passes for 808 yards. Miller came 
all the way from McKeesport, Pa. sim- 
ply because “Boys from McKeesport 
always did well at Miami.” A diplomat, 
Miller insists on rooming with the reign- 
ing quarterback. “If you want ’em to 
throw to you, you gotta get to know ’em. 
That’s when they start picking you out 
for passes.” 

Miller attributes his quick, sensitive 
hands to summers back home when he 
hired out as a cement worker. “You had 
to be quick,” he says. “Those guys get 
kind of playful, always throwing bricks 
and hammers and things.” A lot of other 
players in the South this year might wish 
they had been cement workers. The 
training is ideal for the erosive game they 
play there. 


ALABAMA 


It took only three years for Paul Bryant, al- 
ready one of the game’s best-known itinerant 
capitalists, to rescue the football program at his 
alma mater. Last year was the Crimson Tide’s 
best since 1945, and now The Bear and his 1 1 
assistants have 19 lettcrmen, a big and fierce 
interior line, some strong runners and a fine 
passing combination. Bill Neighbors, one of 
the best linemen in the SEC, has moved per- 
manently from guard to tackle, while Lee Roy 
Jordan remains at center. They will clear holes 
for Ray Abruzzese and Mike Fracchia, both 
of whom averaged four yards per carry last fall, 
as did Quarterback Pat Trammell, who will also 
make use of an accurate passing arm and receiv- 
er, Halfback Butch Wilson. The defense, which 
allowed opponents an average of only five 
points a game, is still strong but not as deep. 
conclusion: A juicy conference schedule 
includes neither LSU nor Ole Miss, the offense 
is better, the defense healthy — the title awaits. 

I960 record: Won 8, lost I, tied 2 

Sept. 23 at Georgia (21-6) 

Sept- 30 Tulme at Mobile. N (6-6) 

Oct. 7 at Vanderbilt. N (21-0) 

Oct. 14 N.C. State (no game) 

Oct. 21 Tenn. at Birmingham (7-20) 

Oct. 28 at Houston, N (14-0) 

Not. 4 Miss. State (7-0) 

No*. 11 Richmond (no(sme) 

No*. 18 Ga. Tech at Blr'ham (16-15) 
neighbors Dec. 2 Auburn at Birmingham (3-C) 



nuBURn 


Although five years of NCAA penalties (no TV 
boodle, no Bowl games) had little visible effect 
on Coach Shug Jordan’s men, there is no telling 
what the Tigers may do once they taste that 
good, clean, probation-free air. They won 41 of 
50 games while the ban was on. Plans arc to 
loosen up the attack that spent 80' of last year 
on the ground by using more slot backs, flank- 
ers and passers. An all-senior line with Wayne 
Frazier at center w ill make a selfish defense even 
stingier now, but the offensive backficld must 
count on junior Jimmy Burson to steady three 
speedy sophomores, including Quarterback 
Mailon Kent, a fine passer. Dave Edwards leads 
an impressive group of ends, and Billy Wilson 
has lots of help at tackle. Punting is a serious 
problem — but a favorable conference schedule 
is ample compensation. 
conclusion: With its tough, experienced 
line, good pass defense and fast backficld. Au- 
burn is front and center in the title picture. 


I960 record: Won 8, lost 2 





Sept. 30 at Tennessee (3-10) 

Oct. 7 Kentucky (10-7) 

Oct. 14 Chattanooga (10-0) 

Oct. 21 at Georgia Tech (8-7) 

Oct. 2B Clemson (no game) 

No*. 4 Wake Forest (no game) 

No*. II Min.StattsIBIr'him (27-12) 

No*. 18 at Georgia (9-6) 

No*. 25 Florida (10-7) 

Dec. 2 Alabama at Blr'ham (0-3) 
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DAVIDSON 




The Bulldogs have lost four starting interior 
linemen, but they are stronger than they were 
a year ago. The back field is fast and well 
stocked, featuring Halfbacks Earley Eastburn 
(he had a 5.4-yard average in 1960) and Tom- 
my Edwards, and Quarterbacks Bill Whaley 
and Sid Mitchell, both fine passers. Four ex- 
perienced ends, including starters Bill Gilgo and 
Jim Alexander, assure a strong aerial game and 
solid defense. Coach Eddie Teague's line, with 
the exception of Guard Ed Harrington, needs 
experience — but there is adequate size and lots 
of potential in Center Joe Buckner, Tackle Jim 
Reincy and Guards Joe Turbeville and Aubrey 
Reeves. Fullback Belton Dykes adds blocking 
and more strength to a generally sound defense, 
while Gilgo’s place-kicking rounds out a versa- 
tile offense. 

conclusion: Fast, gifted with kickers and 
passers and with no serious defensive needs. 
The Citadel is as strong as its name implies. 


With 24 of 30 lettermen returning, the Wildcat 
camp is awash in optimism. Coach Bill Dole 
has two separate units which he will keep as in- 
tact as the substitution rules permit. The of- 
fense will be directed by sophomore Quarter- 
back Ben Coxton, who will run with three 5- 
foot 9-inch halfbacks and pass to two taller, 
fleeter ends, converted Halfback Jerry Sheffield 
and Lou Zirklc. The offensive line has been 
strengthened by moving Mike Owen from end 
to tackle, where he joins the coach’s 235-pound 
sophomore son. Bill. The team’s defense, built 
around its best lineman, Tackle Bill Salzcr, and 
best halfback, Duncan Morton, is stronger, 
too. Booker Clark and Jennings Snider are 
good defensive ends, Russell Walls joins 220- 
pound Bill Bankhead at guard, Ed Crutchfield 
gets the whole business at tackle. 
conclusion: The Wildcats have improved 
and they have some ambitious sophomores to 
challenge the old hands. 


Coach Ray Graves again has the fast-stepping 
backs and high-jumping ends to execute his 
Most Multiple Offense. His chief concern is 
the middle of the line, which lost nine regulars. 
Last year was the Gators’ best since 1929, and 
morale is up in the heavens after a fine spring 
practice during which 138-pound Quarterback 
Larry Libcrtorc, already a dangerous runner, 
improved markedly as a passer. He has excel- 
lent support from another junior, Bobby Dodd, 
the team’s No. 1 passer last year. Their three 
favorite targets — Halfbacks Dick Skelly, a fine 
runner, Lindy Infante and Bruce Starling — re- 
turn and Ends Sam Holland, Tom Smith and 
Russ Brown can also pull them in. Fullback 
Don Goodman, place kicker Bill Cash (47- 
yard field goal) and punter Don Ringgold add 
to the team’s versatility. 
conclusion: High-spirited and smart, the 
Gators are thin in spots but they may well get 
away with their little deficiencies. 


I960 record: Won 8, lost 2, lied I 


I960 record. Won 3, lost 5 


I960 record: Won 8, lost 2 



Sept. IS it Memphis State, N (no time) 
Sept. 23 George Washington, N (14-19) 


Sept. 30 Davidson (21-15) 

Oct. 7 Richmond (24-12) 

Oct 14 at William & Mary (14-0) 

Oct. 21 Furman (7-0) 

Oct. 21 at Xavier (no tame) 

Nov. 4 atVMI (SO) 

Nov. 11 at Florida State. N (0 0) 

Nov. IS Arkansas State (22-21) 





Sept. 16 Catawba, Charlotte. N (10-7) 


Sept. 23 at Furman (21-22) 

Sept. 30 at The Citadel (15-21) 

Oct. 14 Presbyterian (0-6) 

Oct. 21 VMI (no tame) 

Oct. 2S at Richmond (6-35) 

Nov. 4 at William t Mary (no tame) 

Nov. 11 Woflord (0-6) 



Clemson (no tame) 

Florida St. (3-0) 

alTulane.N (21-6) 

at Rice. N (0-10) 

at Vanderbilt, N (12-0) 

LSI) (13-10) 

at Georfla Tech (10-17) 

Ga. at Jacksonville (22-14) 

at Auburn (7-10) 

Miami (Fla.) (11-0) 


CLEMSON 


With all but four of his top 33 men returning, 
Coach Frank Howard understandably is san- 
guine about this year’s Tigers. His interior line, 
led by Center Ron Andreo, Guard Calvin West 
and 278-pound Ron Osborne, who paces an 
improved tackle corps, is big and moves quick- 
ly. While the backs could be faster, they also 
are impressively big. Fullback Bill McGuirt led 
the conference in scoring last year as a sopho- 
more. Yet his job is threatened by Ron Scru- 
dato, who doubles as a fine corner linebacker. 
All-conference End Gary Barnes brings his 
sure hands to right halfback, while quarter- 
back, the only spot where an extra man would 
be appreciated, has a versatile starter in Joe 
Anderson. The attack will again emphasize 
running, but an exceptional number of talent- 
ed ends assure plenty of passing, too. 
conclusion: Bountifully staffed with ev- 
erything but a breakaway back, the Tigers 
should chew up most of their opponents. 

I960 record: Won 6, lost 4 


DUKE 


Eight starters graduated, but most of the second 
unit returns from the team that won in the Cot- 
ton Bowl. After sorting out the best of his 89- 
man roster. Coach Bill Murray has found: 1) 
that he has a mob of spectacular halfbacks, in- 
cluding Mark Leggett, Joel Arrington, Dean 
Wright and Jack Wilson, and 2) he has a very 
light line. Fortunately, he also has a great deal 
of speed, which he will utilize in a wide-open 
split-T with both a "sweep” and “swing" series. 
Ready for duty arc Lonely Ends Pete Widener 
and Ed Chesnutt, favorite targets of last year’s 
No. 2 quarterback, Walt Rappold, who con- 
nected 54% of the time. Guard Jean Berry, 215 
pounds, is the big man in the little line, while 
Center Paul Bcngel had an encouraging spring. 
Although 26 lettermen return, the line lacks 
experience, and Duke requires that. 
conclusion: This fall in Blue Devil country 
should be fun. Having converted to razzle- 
dazzle, Murray has the backs to make it work. 

I960 record: Won 7, lost 3 


FLORIDA STATE 


Although they have had two straight unde- 
feated freshmen teams, the Scminoles still 
haven’t come up with the breakaway halfbacks 
who win varsity games. This means another 
pass-happy fall for Coach Bill Peterson, who 
has a smart quarterback in 5-foot-7 Eddie 
Fccly (he completed 56 of 98 aerials in 1960) 
and capable replacements in Ed Trancygier 
and sophomore Charlie Calhoun, who is a 40- 
yard punter. Their favorite target will be End 
Fred Grimes, but Halfback Tom Hillabrand 
(18 catches) and tall End Jim Daniel (10) will 
also do their share. The only running threat is 
supplied by two sophomore fullbacks, Gene 
and Marion Roberts (not related). Sophomore 
Center Charlie Kcncipp supplies 260 pounds 
more to an ailing offensive line which, like its 
defensive brother wall, is slow. 
conclusion: While the Scminoles have im- 
proved, the team’s lack of speed will slow any 
rush to regional honors. 

I960 record: Won 3, lost 6, lied 1 


Sett 23 
Sept. 30 
Oct. 7 
Oct. 14 
Oct. 21 
Oct. 28 
Nov. 4 
Nov. 11 
Nov. II 
anoreo Nov. 25 


it Until (no time) 

Maryland (17-19) 

at North Carolina (24-0) 

Wake Forest (28-7) 

at Duke (6-21) 

at Auburn (no iame) 

Tulane (noiame) 

at South Carolina (12-2) 

Furman (42-14) 

North Carolina State (no tame) 




South Carolina. N (21-0) 

Virginia at Richmond (no tame) 

Wake Forest (34-7) 

at Georgia Tech (6-0) 

Clemson (21-6) 

at N.C. State (17-13) 

at Michigan (6-31) 

Navy at Norfolk (19-10) 

North Carolina (6-7) 

Notre Dame (no game) 





Sept. IS George Washington, N (no genre) 


Sept. 30 at Florida (0-3) 

Oct. 7 at Mississippi (noiame) 

Oct. 14 Georgia. N (no tame) 

Oct. 21 Richmond. N (28-0) 

Oct. 28 at Virginia Tech (noiame) 

Nov. 4 at Kentucky (0-23) 

Nov. II The Citadel. N (0 0) 

Nov. 18 Miss. Southern (13-15) 

Nov. 25 at Houston (6-7) 
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FURMAN 


(fn BE (fi) IK (fn ff A 


KENTUCKY 


A fast, proved backfield with lots of sophomore 
support and quantities of light linemen practi- 
cally guarantee more of Coach Bob King’s widc- 
oocn offensive displays. All-Southern Con- 
ference Fullback Tom Campbell, who piled up 
616 yards for a 4.8 average last fall, is as sound 
as ever, and the passing is in the capable hands 
of Quarterback Bill Canty, who completed 74 
of 1 35 for 10 TDs in I960. His favorite receiver, 
Halfback Tony Carniignani, who also holds a 
5.6 rushing average, returns with Canty. The 
all-veteran backfield is completed by Halfback 
Brad Fowler, who led team scoring with 36 
points. Sophomores Bill Chastain and Sam 
Pickens add reserve halfback speed. The line 
pivots around its one heavy starter, 235-pound 
Center Larry Jcpson, and Co-captain John 
Tew, who has moved from guard to tackle. 
conclusion: The Purple defensive line 
may be too light, but Furman is one of the few 
improved teams with an easier schedule. 


New Coach Johnny Griffith picked a bad year 
to succeed that old Georgia Bulldog, Wally 
Butts. He will start minus the services of two 
All- Americas — Quarterback FrancisTarkenton 
and Guard Pat Dye — and a pair of all-confer- 
ence halfbacks. But Griffith can balance his 
losses against the return of 10 of last year's top 
14 linemen, including Tackles Pete Case (6 feet 
3, 223 pounds) and Leonard Vella (6 feet 5, 230 
pounds), bull-like junior Guard Wally William- 
son and five good ends, led by tall Clyde Child- 
ers. The backfield, of course, is untried. Full- 
back Bill Godfrey is the only returning starter, 
but the offense gets a boost from Durward Pen- 
nington, who has kicked 44 of 48 extra points 
and 10 field goals in the last two years. Also 
back is Halfback Bill McKcnny, who caught 
22 passes during the 1960 season. 
conclusion: An experienced line, excellent 
on defense and generally deep, will have to hold 
the score down if the Bulldogs arc to win. 


Steadily building to the level of their Bowl 
teams of the early - 50s. the Wildcats arc one 
year away from being a truly powerful team. 
A sparkling all-junior aerial unit includes Jer- 
ry Woolum. who completed 63 passes for a .504 
average last year. End Dave Gash, who caught 
19, and one of the nation’s best receivers, Tom 
H utchinson, a fast, agile 6-foot- 1 end who gath- 
ered 30 more. Coach Blanton Collier, who likes 
to alternate squads, must include at least seven 
sophomores on the second shift, and both 
squads need help at guard. Pro scouts like 
6-foot-5 Center Irv Goode, opponents dislike 
the mean defensive line and a secondary that 
may equal last year's, which gave up a meager 52 
yards per game. Fullback Gary Cochran (he had 
a 5.5-yard rushing average last year) had a good 
spring, as did sophomore kicker Darrell Cox. 
conclusion: The weakness in this Wildcat 
team is its ground attack, which is just a step 
too slow to outdistance more than half its foes. 


I960 record: Won 5, lost 4, tied I 


I960 record: Won 6, lost 4 


I960 record: Won 5, lost 4, lied I 



Sept. IE Presbyterian <20-21 ) 

Sept. 23 Oa.ldson (22 21 ) 

Sept. 30 George Washington. N (no tame) 

Oct. 1 it William t Mary (25-23) 

Oct. 14 Howard. N (no tame) 

Oct. 21 at The Citadel (6-7) 

Oct. 21 atWoltord. N (41-26) 

Nor. 4 at Memphis State (no tame) 

Nor. 10 East Carolina, N (no(ame) 

Nor. It at Clemson (14-42) 


Sept. 23 Alabama 
Sept. 30 Vanderbilt 
Oct ’ South Carolina 
Oct. 14 at Florida State. N 
0c *- 21 M|J ‘- Sl - 11 Atlanta. N 
Oct. 28 Kentucky 

jA . M No« 3 at Miami i Fla ). N 

Florida lack sonnlte 
Nor. Auburn 

case Dec. 2 at Georgia Tech 


(S-21) 

(1*-7) 

(31-6) 

(no game) 

(20-17) 

(17-13) 

(no tame) 

(14-22) 

(B-3) 

(7-1, 


Sept. 23 
SepL 30 
Oct. 7 
Oct. 14 
Oct. 21 
Oct. 21 
Nor. 4 
Nor. 11 
Nor. 18 
Hutchinson Nor. 25 


Miami (Fla.). N (no tame) 

Mississippi, N <6-21 ) 

at Auburn (7-10) 

Kansas State. N (no fame I 
at LSU. N (3-0) 

at Georgia (13-17) 

Florida SI. (23-0) 

at Vanderbilt (27-0) 

Xarler (0.) (48 0) 

Tennessee (10-10) 



G. WASHINGTON 


Jim Camp starts his first year as head coach 
with only 14 lc ticrmen, but they form a sound 
nucleus. Andy Guida is sure to repeat as All- 
Southern Conference end, Steve Bartnicki is 
a mainstay at tackle and Dick Drummond, a 
halfback transfer from Iowa, will provide the 
running threat the Colonials lacked in I960. 
There is good depth at halfback and, defensive- 
ly, at end, but a potentially dangerous shortage 
of guards. A 230-pound sophomore, Dick 
Myers, is expected to do wonders at tackle, while 
his classmate Jim Johnson will start at fullback. 
The middle of the line is light but good, particu- 
larly on defense. Drummond's running mate, 
Halfback Tony Fredicine, gained 4.6 yards per 
try last year, assuring a dependable rushing 
game, but a scarcity of receivers is bound to 
affect the passing. 

conclusion: There is something a little 
diabolical about a schedule in which almost 
every game seems a tossup. 


(Georgia ®ecf) 


Coach Bobby Dodd is no fool. When the new 
college rules were voted last year, he saw the 
toe marks on the wall and produced field-goal 
kicker Tommy Wells, who won two games for 
Tech, which lost four more by a combined total 
of five points. This year Dodd has two place 
kickers to replace the departed Wells, Billy 
Lothridge and Jorge Enderica, and will be ang- 
ling for more three-point plays. To get Tech 
into position, Dodd has 15 of his 22 best Yel- 
low Jackets back, including 227-pound Guard 
Rufus Guthrie, and a fine set of senior half- 
backs, Chick Graning and Billy Williamson. 
Graning led the team in rushing and pass catch- 
ing in I960, Williamson in punt and kickoff 
returns, and both excel in the open field. Stan 
Gann, the schoolboy sensation three years ago, 
will be back at quarterback. 
conclusion: Even without so many re- 
turning players, it is inconceivable that Dodd 
would have two so-so years in a row. He won't. 


LilJ 


Last year's youngsters, who lost three in a row 
on field goals, then tied Ole Miss with two of 
their own, have grown up. At least seven jun- 
iors will start, most notably the ubiquitous 
Jerry Stovall, who led the team in rushing and 
receiving while averaging 42.1 yards on 64 
punts. Coach Paul Dietzcl’s imaginative de- 
fenses help compensate for a line which, strong 
offensively, is shy of reserve strength. Guard 
Roy Winston, a mobile 225-pound senior who 
shifts to tackle on defense, leads an improved 
running game that is four-deep at fullback and 
has Stovall (4.5-yard average last year) and 
Wendell Harris (4.2) at halfbacks. Lynn Ante- 
dee’s quarterbacking is improved and he now 
has the experience to run a decidedly better of- 
fense. The Tigers could use more ends and a 
center, where defensive losses were heaviest. 
conclusion: As fanatical as ever, LSU is 
fully capable of redeeming last year's narrow 
defeats with a better ground game. 


I960 record: Won 5 , lost 3, tied / 


I960 record: Won 5, lost 5 


I960 record: Won 5, lost 4, tied I 





Sept. 16 
Sept. 23 
Sept. 30 
Oel. 7 
Oct 14 
Oct. 20 
Oct. 28 
Non. 4 
Nov. 18 


at Florida Slate. N (no tame) 

at The Citadel. N (19-14) 

at Furman. N (no tame) 

VMI (10-34) 

at Richmond. N (16-0) 

William £ Mary. N (9-19) 
Boston U. (0-0) 

West Virtlnla (26-0) 

at Vlrflnla Tech (21-8) 



GRANING 


Sept. 22 at USC, N (no tame) 

Sept. 30 Rice (16-13) 

Oct. 7 at LSU. N (6-2) 

Oct. 14 Ouke (0 6) 

Oct. 21 Auburn (7-9) 

Oct. 28 at Tulane, N (14-6) 

No*. 4 Florida (17-18) 

No*. II at Tennessee (14-7) 

No*. 18 Alabama at Birmingham (15-16) 

Dec. 2 Geortia (6-7) 



at Rice. N 
Texas ASM. N 
Geortia Tech, N 
at South Carolina 
Kentucky, N 
at Florida 
Mississippi, N 
at North Carolina 
Miss. Stale. N 
Tulane 


(no tame) 

(9-0) 

( 2 - 6 ) 

(35-6) 

(0-3) 

(10-13) 

( 6 - 6 ) 

(no tame) 

(7-3) 

(17-6) 
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LOUISVILLE 


MEMPHIS STATE 


MISSISSIPPI 


The Cardinals, who have been making steady 
progress in their long-range move toward a 
major-college schedule, have 10 lettermen in 
the starting lineup and should have another 
big winner. Two good reasons are the giant 
tackles, 235-pound John Finn (6 feet 6) and 
315-pound Ken Kortas (6 feet 4). Charles 
Stitch brings in 235 pounds at guard, while 
husky Ends Tom Montgomery and Jack Reid 
arc an outstanding defensive pair who also pro- 
vide strong blocking. The backfield has two 
runners, Elalfback Lee Calland and Fullback 
Ernie Green, who should be able to take smart 
advantage of all that power up front. Quarter- 
back John Giles is competent enough passing, 
and has Montgomery as a proved receiver. 
Coach Frank Camp has two experienced play- 
ers at every position except right halfback. 
conclusion: There’s just too much size for 
most of the opposition, but a few teams may 
make the Cardinals see red. 


Coach Bill Murphy's building program resulted 
in the school being recognized last year as a 
place where major football is played. With at 
least two lettermen returning at every position, 
the Tigers are confident they will remain worthy 
of their new status. The offense is solid on the 
ground, where the team moves three yards for 
every one gained through the air. The key to 
last fall’s overwhelming scores was, indeed, the 
astounding rushing of regulars like Russell Voll- 
mer (8.8 yards per carry). Jack Carter (7.3), 
John Griffin (5.1) and Jerry Reese (5.1), but 
particularly Quarterback Jim Wright, who led 
the squad with 5.2 yards on 109 tries while also 
completing 40 of 82 passes. Two big tackles, 
245-pound Bill Hudson and 230-pound Dick 
Lucas, are solid foundations for a line with 
small guards and strong defensive ends. 
conclusion: The harder schedule won't 
strain a team of State's deep resources unduly, 
not when it also has a solid kicking game. 


This flower of the Deep South shows no sign of 
wilting. Ole Miss lost eight starters front the 
team that repeated as Sugar Bowl champions, 
yet has two lettermen ready at every position. 
Coach Johnny Vaught is the proudest of his 
big, fast line, which features Guards Billy Ray 
Jones and Bookie Bolin, 240-pound Tackle 
Jim Dunaway, End Ralph Smith, who caught 
1 1 foes for 97 yards in losses last year, and 
Center Fred Lentjcs, fully recovered from a 
broken arm. Last year's starling backfietd is 
gone, but this is not the calamity it would be 
at some other schools. Paced by senior Full- 
back Billy Ray Adams, who has yet to lose an 
inch running, players who gained more than 
1,000 yards last season arc ready to step in. Art 
Doty is the only proved receiver for Doug El- 
more and Perry Lee Dunn, but others will learn. 
conclusion: The Rcbs’ one worry is that 
they will become jaded by success. With good 
sophs coming up, that isn’t likely to happen. 


I960 record: Won 7, lost 2 


I960 record: Won 8, lost 2 


I960 record: Won 9, lost 0, tied I 





Sept. 16 Tennessee Tech (7-21) 

Sept. 71 at Eastern Kentucky, N (21-7) 

Sept. 30 Marshall (7-0) 

Oct 7 Memphis Slate (no tame) 

Oct. 14 Dayton (36-0) 

Oct. 21 Western Kentucky (44-0) 

Nor. 4 at Xavier (0-79) 

Nov. It at Kent State (22-1) 

Nov. It at N. Teias State (no (ante) 


Sept. 16 
Sept. 23 
Sept. 30 
Oct. 7 
Oct 14 
Oct 21 
Oct 26 
Nov. 4 
Nov. 11 
WRIGHT NOV. 23 


The Citadel. N (no game) 

at Tulsa. N (no game) 

Hardln-SImmons. N (42-7) 

at Louisville (no game) 

Miss. Southern. N (7-6) 

Abilene Christian (55-6) 

Miss. Stale. N (0-21) 

Furman (no game) 

N. Teias Stale (44-0) 

al Chattanooga (42-0) 




Sept. 23 Arkansas at Jackson (10-7) 

Sept. 30 at Kentucky. N (21-6) 

Oct. 7 Florida State (no game) 

Oct. 14 Houston (42-0) 

Oct 21 Tulaneat Jackion, N (26-13) 

Oct. 2! Vanderbilt (26-0) 

Nov. 4 AtlSU.N (6-6) 

Nov. It Chattanooga (45-0) 


Nov. It Tennessee at Memphis (24-3) 
Dec. 2 at Mississippi Slate (35-9) 


MARYLAND 


MIAMI 


MISSISSIPPI SOUTHERN 


State pride in what should be the best Terrapin 
team since 1955 hasn't been dampened a whit 
by the fact that not a single starter comes from 
Maryland. Coach Tom Nugent is pleased with 
the unusual size and depth of his refugee squad, 
particularly the interior line, the pass catching 
of End Gary Collins and the quarterbacking of 
sophomore Dick Shiner, whose accurate arm 
gives him the edge over senior Dick Novak. 
Nugent, however, has some nagging doubts 
about the backficld, where Dennis Condie is 
the only proved ball carrier, but with Ends 
Dick Barlund and Hank Poniatowski to help 
Collins receive, he will have plenty of good 
passing. Guards Tom Sankovich and Bill Kir- 
chiro arc the pith of a rough line that includes 
a fine center, senior Bob Hacker and four 
tackles, headed by 240-pound Roger Shoals. 
conclusion: The Terrapins will fly — yes. 
Ay — over the opposition and meet returning 
sorties with a hard-shelled defense. 


The Hurricanes might be blowhards, but this 
season they have reason to be. Their backficld 
has four men who averaged over four yards a 
try last fall — Fullback Jim Vollenwcider and 
Halfbacks Nick Ryder, Ron Fritzsche and 
Eddie Johns. Johns completed 54 of 91 passes 
as the I960 quarterback, but starts at left half 
now since sophomore George Mira throws bet- 
ter. The school's finest quarterback prospect in 
years, Mira hails from, of all places, the state 
of Florida (as do only 20',; of his mates). 
With passers like Mira and Johns in the same 
backfield. Coach Andy Gustafson is doubly 
fortunate in having Ends Bill Miller (26 catches) 
and Larry Wilson (14). The line, led by Guard 
Bill Diamond and Center Bob Dentcl and 
standout defensive End Frank Reinhart, is 
made of superior stuff, too. 

CONCLUSION: The schedule is as challenging 
as any in the country, but Gustafson's Miam- 
ians should be able to handle it handsomely. 


The fact that he is starting his 13th season as 
head coach is not likely to bother Thad Vann, 
who has never had a losing team — nor very 
often a better one than this year's Southerners. 
They are packed straight up the middle, with 
alternate starters Wendell Campbell and Dan 
Pugh at fullback, Don Fuell and Morris Mead- 
or at quarterback and Harold Hays at center. 
The team's main worry, the graduation of the 
lop four guards, was allayed when two strong 
starters, Dan Salmon and converted Fullback 
Tony DeFranco, emerged from spring practice. 
Starters George Hultz and Jim Payne return 
at tackle and Leon Akins and Charley Dcd- 
wyldcr at end. Johnny Sklopan (he had a six- 
yard rushing average in I960) leads the running 
attack. Except at guard and halfback, there arc 
plenty of players behind the starters. 
CONCLUSION: With a well-balanced attack 
and no serious defensive needs anywhere, Vann 
can look forward to a pleasant year. 


I960 record: Won 6, lost 4 


I960 record: Won 6, lost 4 


I960 record: Won 6, lost 4 



Sept. 23 it SMI), N 

Sept. 30 at Clemson 

Oct. 7 Syracuse 

Oct. 14 North Carolina 

Oct. 21 at Air Force 

Oct. 2S al South Carolina 
Nov. 4 Penn Stale 

Nov. It North Carolina State 

Nov. 18 Wake Forest 

Nov. 25 at Virginia 


(no |ame) 

09-17) 

(no iame) 

(22-19) 

(no tame) 

<15 0) 

(9-28) 

(10-13) 

(14-13) 

(44-12) 


n 

a F 


I -* 




Sept. 16 
Sept. 23 
Sept. 29 
Oct. 6 
Oct 13 
Oct. 27 
Nov. 3 
Nov. It 
Nov. 24 
Dec. 2 


Pittsburgh 
at Kentucky. N 
Penn State. N 
Navy. N 
Colorado, N 
North Carolina, N 
Georgia, N 
at Tulane, N 
Northwestern, N 
at Florida 


(6-17) 

(no game) 
(no fame) 
(no game) 
(no game) 
(29-12) 
(no game) 
(no game) 
(no game) 
(0-18) 



Sept. 16 Arllrgton State, N (no game) 
Sept 30 at Southwest la.. N (no game) 
Oct. 7 Chattanooga, N (30-6) 

Oct. 14 at Memphis State. N (6-7) 

Oct. 21 Arkansas State. N (13-14) 
Oct. 28 Abilene Christian. N (34-8) 
Nov. 4 N.C. State at Mobile, N (13-20) 
Nov. II at Louisiana Tech (7-10) 
Nov. 18 at Florida State (15-13) 
Nov. 25 Trinity U.. N (16-0) 
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N. CAROLINA STATE 


MISSISSIPPI STATE 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


With nothing better than one tic in their last 
19 Southeastern Conference games, the Bull- 
dogs would seem sure, by the law of averages 
alone, to do better in 1961 — if it were not for 
the unhappy fuel that they play the toughest 
league schedule of any SEC team. However, 
the line spring-practice showing of John Cor- 
rcro, a third-string quarterback for two sea- 
sons, has Coach Wade Walker smiling. Cor- 
rcro will start ahead of Billy Hill, the team's 
best runner, and Charlie Fur/ow, who set a 
school passing record last year, at the quarter- 
back spot. Six of 26 returning lettermen are at 
end, including David Kelley and John Baker, 
while Bob Shaw and Ben Stacy lead five small 
but experienced guards. Fullback Mackic 
Weaver, a good runner, versatile Halfback Lee 
Welch and 17 redshirts add to the optimism. 
CONCLUSION: State is improved. But so :s 
the entire SEC and, unlike some of its oppo- 
nents, it plays most everybody else. A pity. 


Last year was only the third time in 13 years 
that the Wolfpack fielded a winner. Now Coach 
Earle Edwards, unaccustomed to the sight of re- 
turning riches, clings to a wait-and-see attitude 
that seems overly cautious. The back field, in 
addition to brilliant Quarterback Roman Ga- 
briel, includes Al Taylor, the team's leading 
rusher who also caught 16 passes last year, and 
a little sophomore, Carson Bosher. who scored 
44 points with the freshmen. Fullback Jim 
D’Antonio. a strong runner and linebacker, 
has solid backing from Roger Moore. Almost 
50 r J of the linemen arc Pennsylvanians. They 
help compose a big forward wall, featuring 
Guard Graham Singleton and Tackles Nick 
Maravich and Bert Wilder, one of the area's 
finest. Center and defensive halfback problems 
may be cured by a favorable early schedule. 
CONCLUSION: Excellent offensively, only 
nagging defensive weak spots keep this essen- 
tially strong team from ranking with the best. 


Marvin Bass, taking over as new head coach, 
has shifted the offense from a splil-T to a slot 
T, and would like to alternate three units, al- 
though he will probably have to settle for two. 
The light, fast Gamecock s cannot go too far 
— or too far awry. They have two good lines, 
especially on defense, and will use the wild- 
card rule to replace their short halfbacks with 
taller men in the secondary. But with no punter, 
no field-goal kicker, questionable passing and 
new plays to learn, this young team will have 
carly-season troubles. Senior Quarterbacks Jim 
Costen anfc Dave Sowell played most of last 
year, along with flashy, erratic Billy Gambrell, 
leader in a free-for-all battle for the halfback 
positions. Nimble Tackle Jim Moss, the Jones 
boys. Guards Harold and John, and Center 
Dick Lomas compose much of a sound line. 
conclusion: Inexperience and lack or heft 
arc too much of a handicap for Coach Bass 
to overcome in his first year. 


I960 record: Won 2, lost 6 , tied / 


I960 record: Won 6, lost J, tied l 


I960 record: Won 3, lost 6, tied I 





Sept 23 Teias Tech at Jackson (no (ami) 
Sept. 30 at Houston. N (10-14) 

Oct. 7 al Tennessee (0-0) 

Oct. t< Arkansas St. (29-9) 

Oct. 21 Georgia at Atlanta. N (17-20) 

Oct. 21 at Memphis St., N (21-0) 

Nov. t at Alabama (0-7) 

Nov. 11 Auburn at Birmlniham (12-27) 

Nov. H atLSU. N (3-7) 

Dec. 2 Mississippi (9-35) 





Sept. 23 at Wyoming (noiame) 

Sept. 30 at North Carolina (3-0) 

Oct. 7 at Virginia (26-7) 

Oct. 14 at Alabama (noiame) 

Oct. 21 Wake Forest, N (14 121 

Oct. 28 Ouke (13-17) 

Nov. 4 Miss. So. at Mobile. N (20-13) 

Nov. II at Maryland (13-10) 

Nov. 18 South Carolina (8-8) 

Nov. 25 at Clemson (no tame) 



Duke, N (0-31) 

at Wake Forest. N (41-20) 
at Georgia (6 38) 

ISU (6-35) 

North Carolina (22-6) 

Maryland (0-15) 

at Virginia (26-0) 

Clemson (2-12) 

at N.C. State (8-8) 

at Vanderbilt (no tame) 





The Tar Heels worked hard during spring prac- 
tice on smoothing out the many wrinkles that 
mussed up last year's performances. The result 
is a nice, stylish offense that lacks only one 
thing— a scoring punch. Quarterback Ray Far- 
ris has gained poise and he passes better. Un- 
fortunately, nobody receives him any belter. 
And while Halfback Gib Carson is a strong, 
deceptive runner. Coach Jim Hickey is still 
looking for a comparable balance from among 
four other quick but unproved halfbacks. At 
fullback, with the fine rushers Bob Elliott and 
Joe Davies on hand, Hickey is set. There is a 
serious need for ends, and Guard Jim Le- 
Compte, the team's best lineman, must have 
help or he will never be rested. Tony Hennessey 
and Steve Serenko pace live strong tackles, and 
Center Joe Craver is a solid two-way player. 
conclusion: There arc too many good 
backs for last year's dormant offense to stay lha: 
way. The Tar Heels will improve. 


The Spiders finished the I960 season with only 
18 substitutes on the bench. There arc now 60 
men on the roster, and in numbers alone the 
team is stronger. But Coach Ed Merrick has 
more than numbers. He has seven returning 
starters, including a dandy little halfback, Earl 
Stoudt, who catches passes and gains4.5 yards a 
try. He also has a strong offensive line that piv- 
ots on Center Don Christman and Guard Ben 
Davis. Quarterback Mel Rideout completed 85 
passes last year and should do even belter with 
the return of End Art McGee and, best of all, 
the arrival of 6-foot-5 sophomore John Hilton. 
This combination gives Richmond a dangerous 
passing attack to go with the running of Stoudt 
and sophomore Fullback Larry Deco. The tack- 
les had a sluggish spring but are likely to be 
prodded by sophomores, who supply depth. 
conclusion: With Army und Alabama 
replacing old rivals on the schedule, the defense 
won’t learn fast enough this year. 


I960 record: Won 3, lost 7 


I960 record: Won 3, lost 6, tied I 



LE COMPTE 


Sept. 30 N.C. State 

Oct. 7 Clemson 

Oct. 14 at Maryland 

Oct. 21 at South Carolina 
Oct. 27 at Miami, N 

Nov. 4 Tennessee 

Nov. It LSU 

Nov. 18 at Ouke 

Nov. 25 at Wake Forest 

Dec. 2 Virginia 


(0-3) 

(0-24) 

(19-22) 

( 6 - 22 ) 

(12-29) 

(14-27) 

(no tamei 

(7-6) 

(12-13) 

(35-8) 



STOUDT 


Sept. 16 
Sept. 23 
Sept. 29 
Oct. 7 
Oct. 14 
Oct. 21 
Oct. 28 
Nov. 4 
Nov. 11 
Nov. 23 


af West Vlrtlnla 
at Army 
VMI, N 
al The Citadel 
Geo. Washlntton, N 
at Florida St., N 
Davidson 
Vlrtlnla Tech 
at Alabama 
William t Mary 


( 6 - 6 ) 

( 6 - 21 ) 
(12-24) 
(0-16) 
(0-28) 
(35-6) 
( 0 - 20 ) 

(no tame) 
(19-0) 


TENNESSEE 


Playing virtually the same schedule against uni- 
formly improved teams, the Volunteers must 
develop a passing attack to better their South- 
eastern Conference ranking. Coach Bowden 
Wyatt’s single-wing offense is ideal for the ex- 
plosive talents of his red-haired senior tail- 
back, Glenn Glass, one of the South's best 
broken-licld runners, but Glass is no passer and 
none emerged from spring practice. To make 
matters worse, the top four ends graduated. 
The line also will be weak at guard, but an 
outstanding group of tackles, led by soph Dick 
Evey, plus a rich lode of centers means a solid 
ground game. The backficld is experienced and 
deep, and a fine sophomore, Mallon Faircloth, 
is ready to spell Glass at tailback. George Ca- 
nale's 42-yard average makes him potentially 
the best punter in the kick-conscious SEC. 
conclusion: It will be difficult to improve 
on last year, especially that win over Alabama, 
even with the excellent running. 


I960 record: Won 6, lost 2, tied 2 


Sept 30 
Oct. 7 
Oct. 14 
Oct. 21 
Oct. 28 
Nov. 4 
Nov. II 
Nov. 18 
Nov. 25 
glass Dec. 2 


Auburn (10-3) 

Miss State (0-0) 

Tulsa (no tame) 

Ala. at Birmlniham (20-7) 

Chattanoota (35-0) 

at North Carolina (27-14) 

Georfla Tech (7-14) 

Miss, at Memphis (3-24) 

at Kentucky (10-10) 

Vanderbilt (35 0) 
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TULANE 


VIRGINIA 


VIRGINIA TECH 


For the fifth straight year the Green Wave will 
try to ride over the .500 mark, but chances are 
the broad sea walls of the Southeast Conference 
will contain it again. Although 18 lettermen re- 
turn, they do not include the right quarterback 
or halfbacks, and the schedule unhappily lists 
meetings with five of the best teams in the con- 
ference. In an effort to spread around what tal- 
ent is available, Coach Andy Pilney has moved 
two centers, Larry Thompson and Nat Kiefer, 
to tackle and guard, leaving John Chaisson, 
a fine linebacker, as the only tested center. Gus 
Gonzales, the strongman of the line, is a tough 
middle guard and an accurate blocker. The 
ends have speed, but lack experience as receiv- 
ers, so the offense will again focus on ball car- 
riers Bill Ary (6. 3-yard average last year), Gor- 
don Rush (4.2) and Adrian Colon (4.0). 
conclusion: The team is strong defensively 
but its crushing schedule will prove too much 
for it, as it has in the past. 

I960 record: Won 3, lost 6, lied I 


A loss to William and Mary in their first game 
will make the Cavaliers the losingcst team in 
college football (29 in a row), but young Coach 
Bill Elias, fresh from a year at George Wash- 
ington (where he was Southern Conference 
Coach of the Year), has other goals. During a 
fruitful spring practice, 27 returning lettermen 
scrambled for positions and only three seniors 
made it — Quarterback Stan Fischer and Tack- 
les Ron Gassert (6 feet 3, 235 pounds) and 
Biff Kanto. So did two sophomores. Fullback 
Bruce Perry and End Myron McWilliams, and 
four juniors. End Joe Kchoe. who caught 34 
passes good for 378 yards last year, and good 
running Halfbacks Carl Kuhn. Tony Ulchla 
and Ted Rzcmpoluch, who, working together, 
could develop a fair running attack behind 
Guard Bob Rowley. 

conclusion: The Cavaliers can set a rec- 
ord without trying, but this team will try — 
and may not set a record at all. 

I960 record: Won 0, lost 10 


The Gobblers arc in serious trouble. Only 13 
lettermen return, the starting line averages a 
measly 196 pounds and team speed is mediocre. 
New Coach Jerry Claiborne pins his hopes for a 
.500 season on the defense, which will have to 
hold the gates while Terry Strock adjusts to the 
move from halfback to quarterback. Fullback 
Art Pruett and sophomore Half back Tom Walk- 
er provide some offensive Han, but more is so ur- 
gently needed that defensive Halfback Ray Mas- 
sie may start carrying the bafl, too. The defen- 
sive line looks to End Leon Tomblin and soph- 
omore Tackle Gene Breen to sec it through the 
early season but the only adequately manned 
position is at center, where Charlie Hines is 
backed by two promising sophomores. Unless 
sophomore Pete Cartwright proves a late blos- 
somer, there is no promise of a passing threat. 
conclusion: Shy of good replacements, 
light, slow and without a good passer, Tech 
will look, but not hopefully, to its defenses. 

I960 record: Won 6, lost 4 



GONZALES 


Sept. 23 at Stanford (no tame) 

Sept. 30 Alabama at Mottle. N (0-0) 

Oct. 6 Florida. N (0-21) 

Oct. 13 Virginia Tech, N (no tame) 

Oct 21 Mils, at Jackson. N (13-20) 

Oct. 28 Georfla Tech (0-14) 

Not. 4 at Clemson (no tame) 

Not. 11 Miami (Fla.), N (no tame) 

Not. 17 Vanderbilt. N (20-0) 

Not. 25 al LSU (0 17) 


Sept. 23 
Sept. 30 
Oct. 7 
Oct 14 
Oct. 21 
Oct. 28 
Not. 4 
Not. 18 
Not. 25 
kehoe Dec. 2 



William 8. Mary (21-41) 

Duke at Richmond (no tame) 

N. Carolina State (7-20) 

VMI at Norfolk (10-30) 

Va. Tech at Roanoke (0-40) 
at Wake Forest (20-28) 

Sooth Carolina (0-20) 

at Naty (6-41 ) 

Maryland (12-44) 

at North Carolina (8-35) 



W. t M. at Roanoke (27-0) 


at West Virginia (15-0) 

at Tulane, N (no tame) 

Va. at Roanoke (4C-6) 

Florida State (no tame) 

al Richmond (20-0) 

at Wake Forest (22-13) 

Georte Washington (8-21) 
VMI at Roanoke (13-12) 


VANDKRIilLT 


Spring practice in Nashville was eminently 
worthwhile. It produced a fine pass-receiving 
corps, a strong defense and some first-class 
sophomores. All are needed, for last season was 
the first ever in which the Commodores failed 
to win one Southeastern Conference game. 
Coach Art Gucpc and his twin Al now have 
five good ends, led by Dan Boone, whose in- 
jured knee kept him out last fall, and Bruce 
Hammer, as well as a proved quarterback. Hank 
Lesesne. Lescsne stole the job as a sophomore 
and finished fifth in total offense in the SEC. 
Mike Reese arid Bill Corbin moved from guard 
to help Bill Thomas reinforce a shaky tackle 
squad, while Center Cody Binkley will again be 
one of the South's finest. Fullback Jim Johnson 
has lots of experienced running mates, and 
sophomore Sam Sullins is a booming punter. 
conclusion: A rebounding team with 24 
lettermen, Vandy has good sophomores, a bal- 
anced offense and oodles of incentive. 


VMI 


The defending Southern Conference cham- 
pions may repeat despite some crushing losses 
by graduation in the interior line. While the 
Kcydcts are likely to get pushed around on de- 
fense, they can break away with long gainers 
to balance that deficit, and their horde of fast, 
hard backs arc adept on defense, coming up 
quickly to make tackles. Coach John McKen- 
na’s plum is Halfback Stinson Jones, a superior 
defender who also caught 26 passes in 1960 
and is an excellent broken-field runner. Quar- 
terback Bob Mitchell has other sure-handed 
receivers in Halfbacks John Traynharn and 
Ken Reeder and End Dick Willard. Tackle 
John Candler is the only sturtcr returning to 
the interior line, where Fred Shirley and Bill 
Hochl, injured last year, add vital depth. The 
team, however, could use an effective kicker. 
conclusion: VMI lacks the strength need- 
ed for sustained drives or steady defense, but 
it has enough passing to trade TDs all day. 



The graduation of Norman Snead, who led the 
nation in total passing yardage, has caused 
Coach Billy Hildebrand to change his offense. 
The Deacons will abandon their spread forma- 
tion with its Lonely Ends and will emphasize 
the rushing of speedy Halfbacks Donnie Fred- 
erick and Winston Futch (who was ineligible 
last year but averaged 5.9 yards in 1959). End 
Bill Hull caught 21 passes last year and did a 
fine defensive job, but the line as a whole is thin 
and untried. I’aul Martineau and Kent Martin 
have moved from guard and center to tackle to 
help Jim Williams, while two ends have shifted 
to center, where Larry Coker was alone. Quar- 
terback Chuck Rciley will get help from sopho- 
more passer Ron Smith, whose classmates, Ger- 
ald Rudclitsch and Dennis Rcvcll, add untested 
but promising depth at fullback and end. 
conclusion: A more diversified attack 
may confuse some opponents, but over-all lack 
of reserves means an underdog role in 1961. 


I960 record: Won 3, lost 7 


I960 record: Won 7, lost 2, lied / 


I960 record: Won 2, lost 8 


Sept. 23 

25 

BINKLEY Dec. 2 


West VirginJa. N 
at Georgia 
Alabama, N 
at UCLA 
Florida. N 
at Mississippi 
Kentucky 
at Tulane. N 
South Carolina 
al Tennessee 


(no tame) 

(7-18) 

(0-21) 

(no game ) 
( 0 - 12 ) 
(0-26) 
(0-27) 
( 0 - 20 ) 

(no game) 
(0 35) 


Sept. 16 
Sept. 23 
Sept. 29 
Oct. 7 
Oct. 14 
Oct. 21 
Oct. 28 
Nov. 4 
Nov. It 
JONES Nov. 23 


Marshall 
at Villanova 
at Richmond. N 
at George Washington 
Virginia at Norfolk 
at Davidson 
at William i Mary 
Citadel 
at Buffalo 
Virginia Tech 



(no game) 

(no game) 

( 21 - 6 ) 

(34-10) 

(30-16) 

(no game) 

(33-21) 

( 20 - 6 ) 

(28-14) 

(12-13) 





Sept. 23 
Sept. 30 
Oct. 7 
Oct. 14 
Oct. 21 
Oct. 28 
Nov. 4 
Nov. 11 
Nov. 16 
Nov. 25 


at Baylor, N 
South Carolina 
at Duke 
a! Clemson 
at N C. State. N 
Virginia 
al Auburn 
Virginia Tech 
at Maryland 
North Carolina 


(no game) 

(20-41) 

(7-34) 

(7-28) 

(12-14) 

(28-20) 

(no game) 

(13-22) 

(13-14) 

(13-12) 
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pjest Pirgintn 


Even the governor is doing his best to boost 
Mountaineer recruiting these days. The state 
wants a powerhouse to help it celebrate its cen- 
tennial in 1963. Looking ahead, Coach Gene 
Corum substituted by the numbers last fall and 
managed I) not to win any games but 2) to 
train 24 men, the highest total of returning 
lettermen in a decade. This wealth of experi- 
enced hands includes a fine offensive line built 
around Tackle Bill Winter and two pass-catch- 
ing ends. Bob Timmerman and Gene Heeter. 
The backficld retains speedy Halfback Roger 
Holdinsky and, best of all, acquires two excep- 
tional sophomores — Quarterback Fred Col- 
vard and Fuflback Glenn Holton. Another 
first-year player. Center Pete Goimarac, solves 
the line's most serious problem, leaving guard 
the one remaining weakness. 
conclusion: Still ovcrschedulcd but vast- 
ly superior to last year's team, the Mountain- 
eers are launched on their patriotic way. 


1960 record: Won 0, lost 8, tied 2 



Sept. 16 Richmond (6-6) 

Sept. 23 at Vanderbilt. N (no tame) 

Sept. 30 at Syracuse (0-45) 

Oct. 7 Virginia Tech (0-15) 

Oct. It at Pitt (0-42) 

Oct. 21 at Beston. N (7-7) 

Oct. 26 at Army (no game) 

Nor. 4 at Geo. Washington (0-26) 

Nor. 11 Penn Slate (13-34) 

Nov. 16 Indiana (no game) 


WILLIAM &> MARY 


A successful spring practice indicates that there 
will be no repelilion of the 1 960 collapse, when 
the Indians scored only twice in their last six 
games. Biggest improvement is in the line, 
where two fast guards. Eric Erdossy and Bob 
Solcau, complement a pair of 230-pound tack- 
les, Martin Nosal and sophomore John Sapin- 
sky. Starting Center John Gravely returns, and 
there is, finally, some depth at end, where three 
lettermen are back. Coach Milt Drcwer has a 
running quarterback in Dan Barton (five yards 
a try last year) and passing ability in Dan 
Henning and Cal Cox, but needs to find one 
man who can do both. The best speed and pass 
receiving are at halfback, where Roger Hale 
has excelled and so should sophomore Charlie 
Weaver. H. C. Thaxlon brings a 5.3 rushing 
average in at fullback. 

conclusion: The Indians are much im- 
proved but without an all-round quarterback 
they are not ready for Army or Navy. 


1960 record: Won 2, lost 8 





Sept. 16 
Sept. 21 
Sepl. 30 
Oct. 7 
Oel. 14 
Oct. 20 
Oct. 28 
Nev. 4 
Nov. 11 
Nov. 23 


Va. Tech at Roanoke (0-27) 
at Vhglnla (41 -It) 

at Navy (no game) 

Furman (23-25) 

The Citadel (0-14) 

al Gee. Washington. N (19-9) 
VMI (21-33) 

Davidson (no game) 

at Army (no game) 

at Richmond (0-19) 


The truth 



Old Crow advertising 


We are surprised whenever people write in to ques- 
tion our advertising. Specifically, they ask “is it true” that 
Andrew Jackson, Daniel Webster, Mark Twain and 
others publicly favored Old Crow bourbon as we say they did ? 


Even after we printed the fact that Henry Clay rode 
out to see James Crow and personally ordered a barrel of 
Old Crow for his Washington home-some people asked 
about that, too ! Let us simply say that probably the most 
thorough reading our advertising gets is from 
the various regulatory agencies— state and fed- 
“| eral. We have documentation on every famous 
person used. As a matter of fact, we have a 
standing reward of $250 to anyone who sends 
us documented information relating famous Americans 
of the 19th century to Old Crow. 


And when we advertise that Old Crow tastes the best 



—there is evidence for it. The fact is, more peo- 
ple buy Old Crow than any other bourbon. In 
a free market, with many fine bourbons avail- 
able at all prices, is this not convincing evidence 
that many people feel we are “the best?” 

Try Kentucky's Old Crow. At its modern, 
light 86 proof, it is mild enough to enjoy on the 
rocks... or touched with a little “branch.” 


LioliilvIi!<l-86TW 
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THE 

MIDWEST 


John Hadl is that modern-day rarity, a triple-threat 
quarterback. He leads Kansas in a region that 
boasts more good football teams than any other 



N owhere in the country is more good 
football played than in the sprawl- 
ing Midwest. In describing an area so 
large — it spreads from Ohio to Colora- 
do, from Oklahoma to the Dakotas — it is 
impossible to generalize, but the phrases 
“Midwest" or “Middle West” evoke 
linemen as big as Kodiak bears and 
backs with legs like steel girders. These 
images used to be confined to members 
of the Big Ten and to Notre Dame. No 
more. The big change in Midwest foot- 
ball today is that these schools make 
up only a percentage of the really excel- 
lent teams in the region. 

This summer, for example, Miami, 
Bowling Green and Ohio University were 
designated major football teams by the 
football writers. The wonder is that the 
rest of the schools in the Mid-American 
Conference weren’t similarly recognized. 
Long a favorite of pro scouts, the con- 
ference consistently has produced teams 
that can — and do, when they occasional- 
ly slip onto Big Ten schedules — beat their 
more celebrated neighbors. 

In the Big Eight, a conference so long 
dominated by Oklahoma that it could 
arouse only ho-hum spectator interest, 
there suddenly are so many good teams 
that the race for the conference title may 
be the most exciting one in the country. 
Missouri, much the same team that 
many persons thought deserved the No. 
1 rating over Minnesota in 1960, might 
very well have to struggle to come in 
fourth, behind Kansas and Colorado 
and Oklahoma. 

This is not to say that the Big Ten 
teams are no longer any good. With the 
exception of Indiana and Illinois, all 
of them, particularly Iowa and Ohio 
State, have excellent prospects of ending 
the season at the top. 

A land of plenty 

Why all this good football in the 
Midwest? In a sense, it has always been 
there, as long as there has been inter- 
scholastic sport. Before other sections 
of the country had schools large enough 
to field a football team, there were great 
town rivalries in the Midwest in which, it 
often seemed, a community’s entire hon- 
or was put to the test. The tradition has 
continued. The quality of high school 
football in the Midwest, in fact, seems to 
improve each year. Where colleges once 
had to go far beyond their state’s borders 
to find enough gifted schoolboys, they 
need now merely look out the back door 
and find a flock of them. 

Pat Richter, the huge (6 feet 6, 230 
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pounds) Wisconsin end, is a case in 
point. He grew up in Madison, home of 
the University of Wisconsin. Last year he 
tied the school's record for pass recep- 
tions with 25. and this despite an injury 
that kept him out half the season. 

Another is Colorado’s All-America 
Guard Joe Romig, who comes from 
Lakewood, near Denver. In everything 
he does, Romig is a purist. A vicious 
tackier who gives you the impression of 
being too energetic and too impatient to 
wait for the next play, he has a single- 
minded intensity that may bring him 
recognition this year as the country’s 
best lineman. He is also one of college 
football’s best students, with close to a 
perfect A average as a physics major. 

Ohio State has 225-pound Fullback 
Bob Ferguson, who came to Columbus 
from Troy, Ohio, because, as he says, 
“I liked the way Woody Hayes runs the 
fullback belly series.’’ Liked seems a mild 
word. Last year Ferguson gained 853 
yards bulling through the line. 

Hayes, however, docs not capture all 
the exceptional Ohio football players. 
He lost out to his downstate friend, 
Coach Bill Hess of Ohio University, on 
Tackle Dick Schultz. A high school All- 
America, Schultz is one good reason why 
the Athens school has one of the finest 
defensive lines in the country. 

On the Big Ten fringe, Iowa has a 
quiet-spoken 200-pound quarterback, 
Wilburn Hollis, who is coveted by all 
the professional teams. His sleight-of- 
hand faking and slashing running style 
are the finest in the conference. An out- 
of-stater, as are many of Iowa’s players, 
he came from Boys Town. Neb. and, 
studying to be an interior decorator, he 
may be the only college football player 
taking home economics courses. 

But probably the best player of all 
this year in the Midwest is the young 
man pictured at the left. He is John 
Hadl, quarterback at Kansas. In a locker 
room full of prairie-bred players, Hadl’s 
big-muscled body and down-home per- 
sonality are indistinguishable from the 
others; on the field, however, he is elec- 
trifying. 

A throwback to the prewar triple 
threat, he can do everything that an arm 
or a leg can possibly do to a football. 
Syracuse Coach Ben Schwartzwalder 
has said, “If we had our choice of one 
player in the country, he would be John 
Hadl.” 

Kansas Coach Jack Mitchell felt the 
same way about Hadl when he recruited 
him in 1958 (Hadl briefly toyed with the 
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idea of enrolling at Oklahoma, where he 
had formed close friendships with several 
players while attending a Fellowship of 
Christian Athletes conference). “I knew 
in my heart that I was going to Kansas,” 
says Hadl, “but it was just fun to think 
of going someplace away from home." 

Home is Lawrence. He was born and 
raised in the shadow of the university, 
and his parents, Jess Willard and Juanita 
Hadl, have always been loyal KU parti- 
sans. Mrs. Hadl, perhaps the more 
knowledgeable of the two, frequently 
uses the jargon of an assistant coach 
scouting a game. Tom Hedrick, the local 
sportscaster, recalls that early in John’s 
sophomore year at Lawrence High, Mrs. 
Hadl baked a pie and brought it to him 
with the request that while broadcasting 
the Lawrence games he keep an eye out 
for John. Hedrick received a pie every 
week of the season, but after the first 
game of John’s junioryear, in which John 
tore oIT two splendid runs, Hedrick told 
Mrs. Hadl, “I like your pies, but from 
now on I’ll be watching John, pie or 
no pic.” 

A star is born 

Hadl led his high school team to a 
string of 21 straight victories and was 
named to high school All-America teams. 

The summer before h is first col lege var- 
sity game, Hadl practiced running and 
kicking day after day with ruthless repe- 
tition. That fall, as a halfback, he burst 
upon college football with a rousing 98- 
yard touchdown against TCU. The fol- 
lowing week came Syracuse and a 97- 
yard touchdown run. By the end of the 
season he was the national punting lead- 
er with a 45.6-yard average, and his 
team’s leader in every offensive category 
except passing and rushing — in which 
he was second. 

Mitchell decided to switch Hadl to 
quarterback. That summer Hadl left off 
practicing long enough to marry Char- 
neil, the girl he met at Kansas. The hon- 
eymoon over, he picked up the football 
and spent the rest of the summer passing. 

By the third game, against Iowa State, 
he had gained confidence in his pass- 
ing and was throwing for touchdowns. 
Against Oklahoma he had an amazing 
day, passing for 182 yards and, on suc- 
cessive kicks, punting out of bounds on 
the one-foot line, the five-yard line and 
the 10-yard line. An awed Bud Wilkin- 
son said, “truly a remarkable athlete.” 
He is, and so are the other stars who will 
lead midwestern football to one of its 
finest seasons. 


BOWLING GREEN 


Home-town fans in Bowling Green have grown 
rich on Doyt Perry’s coaching. His six-year 
record of 45 games won, five lost and four tied 
is the best in the NCAA. No man to allow his 
recruiting to slip, cautious Coach Perry is once 
again deep in talent. Impatiently waiting to 
step into the starting lineup arc 6-foot-6, 250- 
pound Tackle Bob Reynolds, 210-pound 
Guard Joe Grant, Sprinter-Halfback Russ 
Hepner and Fullback Ray Bell. These four 
will meld smoothly in the hard-hitting attack 
with the prime returnees: Quarterback Jim 
Potts (who completed two-thirds of his passes 
for 662 yards and 7 TDs in I960), Halfback 
Don Lisbon (605 yards rushing), specialist 
sprinter Al Junior (a remarkable 9.2-yard rush- 
ing average) and the conference’s toughest 
tackle, Jerry Croft. 

conclusion: Hungry birds with insatiable 
appetites, the Falcons will again terrorize other 
conference teams. 


I960 record: Won 8, lost I 





Sept. 23 at Marshall (14-7) 

Sept. 30 Dayton (no game) 

Oct. 7 Western Michigan (14-13) 

Oct. 14 Toledo (14-3) 

Oct. 21 at Kent State (21-0) 

Oct. 21 Miami (0.) (21-12) 

Noe. 4 West Texas State (no game) 

Nav. 11 at Ohio (7-M) 

Nor. II at Southern Illinois (27-6) 


CINCINNATI 


Under a new coach. Chuck Studlcy, the Bear- 
cats will be dilfcrent. but not so different that 
the casual observer will be aware of the change. 
Except at two positions, the lineup will be a re- 
peat of last year’s and the offense will remain the 
slot T. But Studlcy has strong ideas about stop- 
ping the other team first, a concept that often 
eluded past Bearcats. Concentrating on defen- 
sive play in practice, Studlcy promoted Tackle 
Dave Six and Guard Rufus Simmons to join key 
Tackle Ken Byers on the starting line. Offen- 
sively, the Bearcats work hard for little. In I960 
they averaged 250 yards a game but scored only 
twice in their last six games. A passer would 
help the stylish Ed Banks (404 yards rushing) 
and Fred Oblak (344 yards rushing and 23 recep- 
tions), but Quarterback Larry Harp (39 com- 
pletions for 116 attempts) has got to improve. 
conclusion: Even with its new-found de- 
fense, Cincinnati unhappily retains that famil- 
iar look. A passer would be a happy sight. 


I960 record: 

g Sept. 16 
• 1 Sept. 23 

30 

Oct. 7 

** *7i 0c| - M 

\ 21 M Oct. 21 
Nov. II 

BYERS Noe. 25 


Von 4, lost 6 

Dayton, N (27-21) 

at Boston College (no game) 
at Wichita. N (8-25) 

Xavier (0.) (0-5) 

Air Force (no game) 

Houston (0-14) 

N. Texas St. (21-0) 

at Tulsa (3-34) 

Miami (0.) (6-10) 

Detroit (0-14) 
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INDIANA 


(Ol.OIUI)O 


DETROIT 


The Buffaloes arc preparing for what they hope 
will be their first championship in the Big Eight. 
Coach Sonny Grandelius, w hen he can sec over 
or around the huge linemen he has surrounding 
him, gazes fondly on a landscape peopled with 
swift backs and one of the country's finest pass- 
ers, Quarterback Gale Wcidner, who throws 
effectively both long and short. The best of the 
runners in the multiple-T attack are sophomore 
Halfback Ted Somerville and Halfback Ted 
Woods, an Olympic sprinter who can really 
move with a pitchout. The line, solid and 
strong, is comfortably backed by capable trans- 
fers and sophomores, but the latter will find 
it difficult beating out performers like All- 
America Guard Joe Romig and All-Big Eight 
End Jerry Hillcbrand, Colorado's most success- 
ful receiver ( 1 1 receptions for 2 1 8 yards in 1 960). 
conclusion: This team's one weakness is 
receivers. If the sophomores provide spirited 
help, the Buffaloes will stampede the enemy. 


The Titans did not invent the forward pass, 
but they sure act as if they did — and for good 
reason. Coach Jim Miller has the perfect pass- 
ing package, with Quarterback Jerry Gross (he 
completed 53' ; of his passes for 886 yards and 
six TDs in I960) throwing to Ends Steve Stone- 
breaker and Larry Vargo (they caught 42 passes 
lor 724 yards and scored the six TDs). It is 
fortunate Miller has these men, because Backs 
Vic Battani and Bill Allen run hard but not 
well. He is fortunate, too. in having a line that, 
in this era of two-platoon football, can play 
offense and defense. This is especially impor- 
tant because Miller hasn't many reserves. Vargo 
and Stoncbreakcr, strong defensive players as 
well as sure-handed receivers, already have 
been drafted by the pros, along with Center 
Frank Jackunas. 

conclusion: An exciting year looms for 
Detroit fans, but injuries must take a holiday if 
the Titans arc to equal 1960's 7-2 record. 


Coach Phil Dickens' trials, like Christian's in 
Pilgrim's Progress, have just begun. Though 
the suspension by the NCAA has been lifted, 
there is no good passer around to lift the team 
into the air, where it could, conceivably, win a 
few games. The rest of the backficld, which at 
times becomes disoriented as it adjusts from 
the single wing to wing-T offense, is more effec- 
tive, especially when heavy-hitting backs like 
190-pound Mike Lopa (a 5. 0-yard rushing av- 
erage in I960), Nate Ramsey (4.4) and Don 
Cromer (4.0) have the ball. Passlcss Indiana 
will be stronger than last year in the interior line, 
with the hard-blocking Jim Haas (239 pounds) 
at one tackle and rangy Jeff Slabaugh (214) at 
the other. The ends. Tom Trainer and Bill Ol- 
savsky, improve the receiving but fall short of 
last year's strong defensive ends. 
conclusion: It is going to take more than 
Indiana's single-minded offense to fill that big, 
new stadium at Bloomington. 


I960 record: Won 6, lost 2 


I960 record: Won 7, lost 2 


I960 record: Won /, lost 8 



Oklahoma St. (134) 

Kansas (1-0) 

at Miami (Fla.), h (no |ame) 
at Kansas State (27-7) 

at Oklahoma (7-0) 

Missouri (6-16) 

Utah (no tame) 

at Nebraska (19-6) 

Iowa State (21-6) 

at (Ur Force (6-16) 



Not. 10 
Nor. II 

STONEBREAKER NOt. 75 


Western Mich.. N 
Xarler (0.). N 
Boston College. N 
Nary. N 
at Dayton. N 
at Army 
Vlllanova. N 
at Arizona St.. N 
at Cincinnati 


(no fame) 
(26-6) 
(19-17) 
(no tame) 
(13-0) 

(no jamej 
(13-7) 

(no tame) 
(14-0) 





Sept 73 at Kansas Slate (no fame) 

Oct. 7 Wisconsin (no tame) 

Oct. 14 at Iowa (no tame) 

Oct. 71 Washintton State (no tame) 

Oct. 21 at Mlchltan State (0-35) 

Nor. 4 at Northwestern (3-21) 

Nor. 11 Ohio State (7-36) 

Nor. II at West Virginia (no tame) 

Nor. 25 Purdue (6-35) 


DAYTON 


ILLINOIS 


1 OWA 


The Flyers, with a dismal 6-24 record during 
the past three years, arc the nearest thing in 
college football to an ostrich. Strong enough to 
provide fine prospects for professional football, 
they nevertheless are carthbound. and this year 
it is no different. Tackle Bob DeMarco has fol- 
lowed Jim Katcavage to the pros, and now, loo 
late, beleaguered Coach Stan Zajdel has the 
backficld that should have played with the de- 
parted. There arc high-stepping Halfbacks 
Andy Tirnura, who gained 470 yards in I960, 
and Earl Spivey (420 yards), and two good 
quarterbacks, Dan Laughlin and Ralph Harp- 
er. To aid them there arc 2 1 5-pound End George 
Kelly, a fine hand at over-the-middle passes, 
and three strong-blocking sophomores. Center 
Bob Donley and Tackles Bob Katcavage, 220 
pounds and John Tarnovecky, 230 pounds. 
conclusion: A rough schedule and a fledg- 
ling line will prose too much of a burden for 
the potential pros in the backficld. 


Fall will be full of days that try Illini souls, 
but few more than Coach Pete Elliott's. As 
he said recently, "We will probably have the 
youngest Big Ten squad since the war." That is 
only part of his problem. At some positions 
there is a complete absence of proved talent. 
This is particularly true in the backficld, where 
Mel Romani, two years a defensive end, has 
been installed at quarterback, and Norm Wil- 
lis, defensively weak, is at right half. The one 
promising back is sophomore Half Jim Warren, 
whose great speed afoot may make sonic forget 
the floppy passes aloft. The line, however, is 
uncertain, with sophomoreTackle Bob Cravens 
(235 pounds) and Guard Dick Dellcr (208), an- 
other sophomore, lining up alongside last year's 
reserve End Ron O'Neal and Guard Tony Par- 
rilli and Center John Kruze, both regulars. 
CONCLUSION: If suffering is a requisite of 
success, Elliott is due for sonic bang-up years 
— in 1962 ct scq., but not in ’61. 


Forest Evashevski has retired, and there are 
those who fear the golden age of Iowa football 
has gone with him. The burial notices seem 
premature. New Coach Jerry Burns, Evashev- 
ski’s former assistant and an ardent recruiter 
with a sound football mind, inherited a ready- 
made squad with only three vacancies to fill on 
the starting 1 1 . At least one will go to a sopho- 
more tackle, cither 235-pound Gus Kasapis or 
255-pound John Sunseri. Junior Earl McQuis- 
ton or senior Bill DiCindio moves in at guard, 
and senior Bernie Wyatt lakes over at halfback. 
The backficld, led by Quarterback Wilburn 
Hollis who, in addition to passing, ran for 
477 yards last year and scored 68 points, re- 
mains almost intact, with Halfback Larry Fer- 
guson (665 yards rushing in I960) and Fullback 
Joe Williams (393 yards) doing the heavy work. 
conclusion: The succession is safe. With 
the implacability of emperors, the Hawkeyes 
move toward another Big Ten title. 


I960 record: Won I, lost 9 


I960 record: Won 6, lost 4 


I960 record: Won 8, lost I 


16 

T Oct. 14 

No:. 

■ No*. It 
TIMURA NO*. 18 


3t Cincinnati. N (21-27) 

at Kent State (7-14) 

at Bowlinj Gieen (no tame) 

Ohio, N (0-26) 

at loulstllle (0-36) 

Xavier (12-18) 

Detroit. N (0-13) 

at Holy Cross (6-36) 

Miami (0.) (8-23) 

Wichita (6-7) 


Sept. 30 
Oct. 7 
Oct. 14 
Oct. 21 
Oct. 28 
No*. 4 
No*. 11 
No*. 18 
PARRILLI NO*. 25 


Washinfton (no tame) 

Northwestern (7-14) 

at Ohio State (7-34) 

Minnesota (10-21) 

at USC (no tame) 

Purdue (14-12) 

Mlchltan (7-8) 

at Wisconsin (35-14) 

at Michitan State (no tame) 




FERGUSON 


Sept. 30 
Oct. 7 
Oct. 14 
Oct. 71 
Oct. 28 

ho*, tl 
No*. 18 
No*. 25 


California 
at USC. N 
Indiana 
Wisconsin 
at Purdue 
at Ohio State 
Minnesota 
at Michitan 
Notre Dame 


(no tame) 
(no tame) 
(no tame) 
(28-21) 
(21-14) 
(3512) 
(10-27) 
(no tame) 
(28 0) 
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MARSHALL 


IOWA STATE 


The good little men of Iowa State have held 
their own in the Big Eight the last few years. 
Even so. Coach Clay Stapleton would like a 
margin of heft to work on, and Cyclone Boost- 
ers arc cooperating by donating beefs and sows 
to the training table. This should please the 
bigger boys Stapleton is maneuvering into the 
lineup. Where last year the heaviest men 
weighed just over 200 pounds, this season Sta- 
pleton will have Tackles Don Anderson (224) 
and Dick Walton (215) and Guard Dan Ccloni 
(2!10). They should balance neatly with the 
leftover ectomorphs, particularly Center John 
Spelman (177), Wingback J. W. Burden (163) 
ajnd Tailback Dave Hoppmann who make the 
Cyclones’ single wing go with quick, darting 
rushes. But Stapleton is still searching for a 
hard-hitting fullback or two. 
conclusion: Minus a power runner and 
any kind of passing, State will drop to the 
lower half of the Big Eight standings. 


TKansas State 


They call them Wildcats, but tabby cats might 
be a more apt eponym for this team which 
failed to win a single conference game in 1960. 
State averaged less than 100 yards rushing and 
was outgained on the ground 3,132 to 918 
yards. It is no comfort to Coach Doug Weaver 
that 21 lettermen return. The weaknesses re- 
main. The present backfield is only ordinarily 
fast, it has little power and the passing will 
be uncertain unless harassed junior Quarter- 
back Phil Barger is able to show a quick arm 
in the face of a fast charge. All hope for a 
respectable showing depends on the hasty de- 
velopment of sophomores — Guard Bob Nob- 
litt. Quarterback Ralph McFillcn and End Carl 
Brown — and the recovery of junior Fullback 
Bill Gallagher, who gained 117 yards in the 
one game he was able to play last year. 
conclusion: The Wildcats will once again 
slink back to their den at the bottom of the Big 
Eight, providing solace only to other teams. 


The Big Green is neither big nor green. With 
20 lettermen back. Coach Charlie Snyder is 
able to field a lineup of experienced players, 
but this may be a mixed blessing. The holdover 
linemen lack the size to cope with the big 
muscular lines that seem to be standard in the 
Mid-American. Snyder plans to shuffle the 
lineup, working in 240-pound sophomore 
Tackle Mike Hicks, switching 205-pound End 
Dennie Skeens to tackle and replacing him with 
Halfback Mai Price. But this then puts two men 
in strange blocking positions and will hamper 
the offense. Having scored fewer than six points 
a game in I960, the backfield of Millard Flem- 
ing and Jasper Wright at halfback, Dixon Ed- 
wards at fullback and Ralph May or Dick Fil- 
morc at quarterback is bound to suffer when 
the line begins to rock back on its heels. 
conclusion: Coach Snyder's teams, 
though undermanned, are sticky defenders; 
still Marshall seems glued to its I960 record. 


I960 record: Won 7, lost 3 


I960 record: Won /, lost 9 


I960 record: Won 2, lost 7, tied / 


Sept. 16 
Sept. 23 
Oct. 7 
Oct 14 
Oct 21 
Oct 21 
Nov. 4 
Nov. 11 
Nov. If 
HOPPMANN NOV. 2S 


at Drake (46-C) 

Oklahoma State (13-6) 

at Oklahoma (10-6) 

at Kansat (14-21) 

Missouri (1-34) 

Kansas Stale (20-7) 

at Boston College (no game) 

Nebraska <10-7) 

at Tulsa (no game) 

at Colorado (0-21) 



Sept. 23 
Sept. 30 
Oct. 7 
Oct. 14 
Oct. 21 
Oct 20 
Nov. 4 
Nov. 11 
Nov. 18 
BARGER NOV. 2S 


Indiana (no game) 

al Air Force, N (no game) 

Nebraska (7-17) 

al Kentucky. N (no game) 

Colorado (7-27) 

at Iowa State (7- 20) 

Oklahoma (7-49) 

at Kansas (0-41) 

at Missouri (0-45) 

at Oklahoma Stale (7-21) 


Sept. 16 
SepL 23 
Sept 30 
Oct 7 
Oct 14 
Oct 21 
Oct. 20 
Nov. 4 
Nov. tt 
FILMORE NOV. II 


atVMl (no game) 

Bowling Green. N (7-14) 

al Louisville (0-7) 

at Toledo. N (14-0) 

Kent State. N (6 22) 

Morehead St. (no game) 

at Western Michigan (12-34) 

Ohio. N (0-19) 

at Xavier (0.) (no game) 

E. Ky. at Ashland, Ky. (13-0) 






After learning that Kansas was rated No. 2 in 
the nation, Coach Jack Mitchell said, "That’s 
nice — not very realistic but nice. It docs give 
the boys something to shoot for, like a kid 
daydreaming of owning a candy store, but it 
can be disappointing when that kid wakes up." 
Mitchell might have been more confident had 
not high-stepping Halfback Bert Coan broken 
his leg in spring practice. Without Coan the Jay- 
hawkers lack true breakaway speed. They must 
look to the power rushes of 215-pound sopho- 
more Fullback Ken Coleman and, perhaps too 
frequently, the all-round versatility of Quarter- 
back John Hadl, who completed half his passes 
in I960, ran 375 yards and had a 40.5-yard 
punting average. The good line, quick, scrappy 
and low-slung, is led by Guards Benny Boydston 
and Elvin Basham and Tackle Larry Lousch. 
conclusion: The Jay hawkers arc still the 
favorites to win the Big Eight title, but an injury 
to another back could leave them limping. 


IKENIT STATE 


The only trouble with the Mid-American Con- 
ference is that there is no room at the top, and 
Coach Trevor Rees’s Golden Flashes will only 
complicate matters. With eye-catching sopho- 
mores Fullback Santo Pino (195 pounds). 
Tackle Dick Louis (230) and Guard Mike 
Kennedy (205) joining 23 lettermen, Kent is as 
much of a contender as any other team. For 
once, numbers will be no problem; there are 
eight capable halfbacks and three vigorous 
fullbacks to carry out the running assignments 
in the multiple attack. At quarterback there is 
Jim Flynn, who last year accounted for 722 
yards in total offense. Rees would like more 
mobility in the line but is satisfied that Guards 
Bob Alford and Jim Lee, Tackle Art Young- 
blood and Center Ron Sense (220) will dis- 
courage quarterbacks from running over State. 
conclusion: The Flashes have too many 
players, a fact which may force Rees to experi- 
ment while finding the right combination. 


MIAMI OHIO 


The Redskins, Mid-American champions six 
limes, are accustomed to the view from the top, 
but this season they will have to do their sight- 
seeing from a less exalted position. This is not 
to say that Coach John Pont has assembled a 
displeasing team. On the contrary, the Mi- 
amians arc big and strong and at times handle 
themselves skillfully, but skimpy reserves and 
two ineffectual first-team men inhibit their 
chances. Two who do not are 255-pound Tack- 
les Paul Watters and Tom Nomina. Unfortu- 
nately, the multiple offense will be multiple 
only in its choice of ball carriers since Quarter- 
back Vic Ippolito can do everything well but 
pass, and he is further limited by poor receiv- 
ers. Fullback Tom Triplett, the team’s most 
capable receiver, is too busy rushing (536 yards 
in I960) to be spared for pass-catching chores. 
conclusion: Cradle of big-time coaches, 
Miami will play its usual smart game, only in 
the middle of the conference, not at the top. 


I960 record: Won 5, lost 4, tied I 


1960 record: Won 6, lost 3 


I960 record: Won S, lost 5 



at TCI). N (21-7) 

Wyoming (no game) 

at Colorado (0-1) 

Iowa Slate (28-14) 

at Oklahoma (13-13) 

Oklahoma St (14-7) 

at Nebraska (31-0) 

Kansas State (410) 

al California (no game) 

Missouri (0-1) 



YOUNGBLOOD 


Sept. 16 al Xavier (0.) (no game) 

Sept. 23 Dayton (14-7) 

Sept 30 at Ohio (8-25) 

Oct 7 Miami (0.) (22-19) 

Oct. 14 al Marshall. N (22-6) 

Oct 21 Bowling Green (0-28) 

Oct 28 at Toledo (18-13) 

Nov. 4 at Western Michigan (10-3) 

Nov. 11 Louisville (8-22) 

Nov. 18 Baldwin Wallace (16-6) 



Sept. 16 
Sept 23 
Sept 30 
Oct 7 
Oct. 14 
Oct. 21 
Oct. 28 
Nov. 4 
Nov. 11 
Nov. 18 


Vlllanova (no game) 

Xavier (0.) (6-17) 

al Western Mich. (15-14) 
al Kent State (19-22) 

at Purdue (no game) 

Ohio (6-21) 

at Bowling Green (12-21) 
Toledo (30-13) 

al Dayton (23-8) 

at Cincinnati (10-6) 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED SEPTF.I 


18, 1961 
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MICHIGAN 


MI.V\HS( »TA 


\lltlt\Sk\ 


The Wolverines' Big Ten title chances may 
have been done in by a baseball bat End Bill 
Freehan's, to be specific. A heavy hitter as 
well as an All-America prospect. Frechan for- 
sook football for the Detroit Tigers and a fat 
bonus. His departure leaves Bump Elliott with 
another hole in his line, which is porous every- 
where except at Captain George Mans’s end 
position and at right tackle, where the Big 
Ten's best, 235-pound Jon Schopf, returns. 
However, Elliott, who keeps a busy bench, has 
experienced reserves in Center Todd Grant 
(230 pounds). Tackle John Houtman (235) 
and Guard Lee Hall (220). In the strong back- 
field there is speed and passing, and Halfbacks 
Dave Raimey and Ben McRae, a hurdler in 
the off season, may be a step ahead of any 
other set of backs in the conference. 
CONCLUSION: Michigan begins the season 
a stride behind Iowa but Elliott's imaginative 
coaching could put the Wolverines ahead. 


The Biblical prophecy is seven lean years fol- 
lowed by seven fat. Coach Murray Warmath, 
however, struggled through only six harsh years 
before winning the conference championship. 
He may have triumphed too early— there shall 
be no fulfillment in 1961 for this solid but 
hardly exciting team. It is. in fact, the Gophers' 
lack of dash and daring that w ill reduce them 
prematurely to hard days. Heavy-legged Half- 
backs Bill Munscy (196 pounds), Dave Mul- 
holland (192) and Judge Dickson (210) can 
virtually guarantee three yards a try, but that 
means a kick on fourth down, and Quarter- 
back Sandy Stephens, although a stirring run- 
ner, further limits the split-T with his sprayed 
passes. Warmath docs have the usual ponder- 
ous Minnesota line, although this year, led by 
Tackle Bob Bell, it is a step faster than usual. 
conclusion: Warmath's best hope is a 
softer first-half schedule which may give him a 
chance to look around for new means to win. 


Coach Bill Jennings always has problems, yet 
his team often upsets the favorites: Army. Tex- 
as and Oklahoma were the victims in I960. 
“This season." says Jennings, “we're in the 
same position as a baseball team trying to 
tighten up the middle. This small task includes 
finding a center, quarterback and fullback, the 
vitals of the wing T." The quarterback will 
probably be sophomore Dennis Claridge. who 
will oust leltcrmcn John Faiman and Ron 
Meade, who between them completed only 12 
passes last year. After two years as a reserve 
Mick Tingelhoff moves in to make the center 
snap and, if he has recovered sufficiently from 
a knee operation, Noel Martin will be the full- 
back. This will free Nebraska's wild-horse run- 
ner with the w'ild-horse name. Thunder Thorn- 
ton, to return to the halfback spot. 
CONCLUSION: A bigger line and a freer- 
wheeling Thornton will make some Big Eight 
contenders wish they hadn't heard of Nebraska. 


I960 record: Won 5, lost 4 


I960 record: Won 8, lost 2 


I960 record: Won 4, lost 6 


Sept. 30 
Ott. 7 
Dll. U 
Oct. 21 
Oct. 2i 
Nov. 4 
Nov. It 
Nov. IS 
SCHOPF Nov. 25 


UCLA (no tame) 

Army (no tame) 

Michigan Stale (17-24) 

Purdue (no tame) 

at Minnesota (0-10) 

Ouke (31-6 ) 

at Illinois (8-7 ) 

Iowa (no tame) 

Ohio State (0-7) 


Sept. 30 
0ct - 
Oct. 14 
0:1 21 

y j * « oct. 2i 

■ SC. 

Nov. It 
Nov II 

BEI.L NOV. 25 


Missouri (no tame) 

Oreton (no tame) 

at Northwestern (7 0) 

at Illinois (21-10) 

Michigan (10-0) 

Michitan State (no tame) 

at Iowa (27-10) 

Purdue (14-23) 

Wisconsin (26-7) 


Sept. 23 
Sept. 30 
Oct. 7 
Oct. 14 
Oct. 21 
Oct. 21 
Nov. 4 
Nov. 11 
Nov. 11 

TINGELHOFF NOV. 25 


North Dakota (no tame) 

Arizona (no tame) 

at Kansas State (17-7) 

Syracuse (no tame) 

at Oklahoma State (6-7) 
at Missouri (0-21) 

Kansas (0-31) 

at Iowa State (7-10) 

Colorado (6-19) 

Oklahoma (17-14) 




MICHIGAN STATE 



NORTHWESTERN 


Coach Duffy Daugherty literally had the Spar- 
tans in chains this summer. His players wore 
weighted bracelets around their ankles and 
wrists. The theory was that when their fetters 
were removed the players would be stronger 
and their movements quicker. Result? Men 
who weren't fast before still aren’t. This is 
the only drawback to an otherwise typical 
Daugherty team. With 26 lettermen back, only 
two sophomores will break into the offensive 
and defensive platoons, 6-foot-4, 220-pound 
End Matt Snorton and 175-pound Linebacker 
Charley Migyanka. Strictly a ball-control team, 
the Spartans will have Gary Ballman (a 5.7- 
yard rushing average in I960), Carl Charon 
(5.6) and Ron Hatcher (6.1 ) pounding up dust 
behind 2 1 2-pound End Art Brandstatler, Tackle 
Jim Bobbitt (235) and Guard Ed Buddc (240). 
conclusion: With its rumbling runners, 
State could be good if Quarterback Pete Smith 
proves a capable passer. 


The five top halfbacks who made Coach Dan 
Devine's power sweeps work so well last year 
have all gone, and with them five more starters 
from the Orange Bowl team. Mizzou will not 
go into eclipse as a result, but it is bound to 
be a place or two lower in the conference stand- 
ings at season's end. The line again is strong, 
with all-conference Guard Paul Henley and 
Tackle Ed Blaine joined by an outstanding de- 
fensive end, 6-foot-3, 204-pound Con Hitchlcr. 
If 220-pound Tackle Bill Wegener is recovered 
from an injury that kept him out last season, 
the defense will be even better. Quarterback 
Ron Taylor will direct the wing T. He still has 
the option of pitching out to swift Halfbacks 
Norm Beal and Bill Tobin but now can also 
hand off to a line-gutting fullback, Andy Rus- 
sell. 

CONCLUSION: By niidscason the thin half- 
back corps will be done in by the frantic pace 
of the sweeps — and so will MU's title chances. 


Coach Ara Parseghian has grown accustomed 
to disappointment. For three straight years his 
Wildcats, off to fast starts, faltered in mid- 
season when injuries exposed the team for 
what it was — brilliant but seriously under- 
manned. Now he must rebuild with only four 
returning starters. Halfback Al Kimbrough, 
defensive strongman Larry Onesti and two fine 
tackles. 250-pound Fate Echols and 227-pound 
Boyd Melvin. Fortunately, the resourceful 
Parseghian will be able to fill all but one po- 
sition with game-tested men. Guards Chuck 
Urbanic, Jack Cvercko and Burt Petkus move 
into the starling lineup to insure Northwestern 
a tough middle, especially when defending. But 
the offense may not fare as well, with only 
Kimbrough and Quarterback Bob EickolT 
capable of driving the wing T with flair. 
conclusion: Not strong enough to get 
ahead of the challengers, with good coaching 
the Wildcats will manage a .500 season. 


I960 record: Won 6, lost 2, tied I 


1 960 record: Won I / 


/ 960 record: Won 5, lost 4 



Sett- 30 
Oct. 7 
Oct. 14 
Od. 21 
Od. 21 
Nov. 4 
No*, tl 
NO*. 18 
No*. 25 


at Wisconsin 
Stanford 
at Michigan 
Notre Dame 
Indiana 
at Minnesota 
at Purdue 
Northwestern 
Illinois 


(no game) 
(24-17) 
(210) 
(35-0) 

(no game) 
(17-13) 
(21-18) 
(no game) 





Sept. 23 
Sept. 30 
Oct. 7 
Od. 14 
Oct 21 
Oct. 28 
Nov. 4 
No*. 11 
No*. 18 
No*. 25 


Washington Stale (no game) 

at Minnesota (no game) 

Calltornia (no game) 

at Oklahoma State (28-7) 

at Iowa State (34-8) 

Nebraska (28 0) 

at Colorado ( 76-6/ 

Oklahoma (41-19) 

Kansas State (45-0) 

at Kansas (1-0) 





Sept. 30 
Oct. 7 
Oct. 14 
Oct 21 
Oct. 28 
No*. 4 
Nor. II 
Nov. 18 
Nov. 24 


Boston College 
at Illinois 
Minnesota 
Ohio State 
at Notre Dame 


Wisconsin 
at Michigan State 
at Miami (Fla.). N 


(no game) 

(14-7) 

(0-7) 

(7-6) 
(20-3) 
( 21 - 0 ) 
(11-21) 
(no game) 
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Ttotrr n,imt 


For the first time in Joe Kuharich's three years 
at Notre Dame, the only thing green about his 
team will be the uniforms it wears. Properly 
hardened by several seasons of adversity, the 
Irish are ready to march through a traditionally 
tough schedule to national rating. The team's 
depth — there arc at least two experienced men 
at each line position — should guarantee a good 
season even if injuries are frequent, as they 
have been in the past. Guards Norb Roy and 
Nick Buoniconti and Center Tom Hccomo- 
vich provide a really hard core in the line, but 
the men who are going to make Kuharich's 
straight-T offense work are Halfback Paul 
Costa (230 pounds) and Fullback Jim Snow- 
den (235 pounds) and Quarterback Daryle 
Lamonicu passing in the fiat to truly fast Half- 
backs George Sefcik and Angelo Dabiero. 
conclusion: The Irish lost four games by 
a touchdow n. once by a point. They shudder at 
the thought, and so should their opponents. 


I960 record: Won 2, lo.il 8 



buoniconti Dec. 2 


(no game) 
(19-51) 
( 1 ) 0 ) 
( 0 - 21 ) 
(6-7) 
(7-14) 
(13-20) 
(no game.) 
(0-28) 

(no game) 


OHIO 


After three years in Athens Coach Bill Hess has 
developed his lines of supply and there will be 
no slackening off by the Bobcats, w ho last year 
won their first championship. To compensate 
for the loss of last year's entire backfield, Hess 
has in Tackles Chuck Nickoson (265 pounds) 
and Ted Stutc (225) and Guards Dick Schultz 
(235) and Allen Miller (219) some of the na- 
tion's best defensive linemen. There will be a 
good new backfield, too, led by Quarterback 
Roger Mcrb. who, during a brief trial last sea- 
son, demonstrated a flair for the dramatic. A 
good ball handler, he completed only seven 
passes, but three of those were for touchdow ns. 
Complementing him in an opened-up offense 
will be Fullback Harl Evans, a linebacker who 
as a substitute in I960 compiled a 5.5-yard 
rushing average. 

conclusion: Ohio, battling to keep the 
title, will be on even terms with at least three 
other teams. This may be one too many. 

I960 record : Won 10 

S:pr. 13 at Toledo. N («-?) 

Sept. 30 Kent State (25-8) 

Oct. 1 at Dayton, N (28 0) 

Oct. 14 Xavier (0.) (6-0) 

Oct. 21 at Miami (0.) (21-0) 

Oct. 28 at Delaware (no game) 

Nov. 4 at Marshall. N (19-0) 

Nov. 11 Bowling Green (14-7) 

Nov. 18 Western Michigan (24-0) 
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LrJ 


STUTE 


OHIO STATE 


Woody Hayes is said to resist change as dili- 
gently as a Tory at a Birch Society meeting. 
That is only partly true. While his huge, grace- 
less teams seem like throwbacks to the cloud- 
of-dusters of pre- World War II days, they also 
throw the ball (50'" pass completions, 814 
yards in I960) and take off on an uncommon 
number of dangerous end sweeps. The Buckeye 
T requires the quarterback to run with the pow- 
er of a fullback and the grace of a scatback as 
well as pass. Tom Matte, who did all three su- 
perbly last year, is gone, but Hayes has con- 
verted two fullbacks, John Mummcy and Bill 
Mrukowski, to quarter, and while they learn 
should give work at last to Halfbacks Bob Klein 
and Ed Ulmer (they carried 30 times last year), 
and to Fullback Bob Ferguson (he carried 160 
times for 853 yards and 13 TDs in I960). 
conclusion: Perfectionist Hayes's teams 
seldom make mistakes. Their ungiving defense 
will keep them up among the leaders. 


I960 record: Won 7, lost 2 



TCU 

VCIA 

Illinois 

at Northwestern 
at Wisconsin 

at Indiana 
Oregon 
at Michigan 


(no game) 
(no gome) 
(34-7) 

(no game) 
(34-7) 
(12-35) 
(36 7) 

(no game) 
(7 0) 


OKLAHOMA 


Fast backs and a mean, ungiving defense were 
the Sooner trademark during 14 years as Big 
Eight champions. In I960 the line melted, the 
runners slowed and the result was disaster. 
Prideful Oklahoma has no intention of rcpcal- 
hg that dismal season. Coach Bud Wilkinson 
lias gathered about him a line that can rout 
runners and spill passers with all the oldlimc 
arrogance — linemen like Guard Karl Milstcad. 
Tackle Bill White and Center John Tatum. 
Unfortunately, there is only Halfback Mike 
McClellan, who scored five touchdowns in 
I960 — and perhaps the promising sophomore 
Quarterback Bill Van Burklco— to move the 
split-T to the choppy, rapid-fire gains of yore. 
The other backs. Fullback Phil Lohmann and 
sophomore Halfback John Smith, owe their 
team positions to their sharp defensive skills. 
CONCLUSION: It is hard to imagine Wilkin- 
son having two bad seasons in a row. He won't, 
but 1961 won't bring a title cither. 

I960 record: Won 3 , lost 6, lied I 

Sept. JO a( Noire Oame (no game) 
Oct. 7 Iowa State (6-10 1 

Oct. 14 Teias at Dallas (0-24) 

Oct. 21 Kansas (13-13) 

Oct. 28 Colorado (0-7) 

Nov. 4 at Kansas State (49-7) 

Nov. 11 at Missouri (19-41 ) 

Nov. 18 Army at New York (no game) 
Nov. 25 at Nebraska (14-17) 

Dec. 2 Oklahoma State (17-6) 





FRIENDS 

will advance 
and be 

RECOGNIZED 



At's a wise man who knows his own TAI- 
LOR. Wherefore, we, Daroff of Philadelphia, 
makers of AUTHENTIC natural look cloth- 
ing for gentlemen, do hereby enjoin all independ- 
ent and self-reliant males to DEMAND that 
tailors STAND FORTH and IDENTIFY 
themselves. 

Nor should you accept the names of ENGLISH 
COUNTIES or suchlike labels as naming the 
maker, these being rather a CONCEALMENT 
than a DECLARATION 

Rather, take quality and conscience for your sar- 
torial tutor! 

Ijtook for authentic natural shoulder clothing 
at its NATURAL PRICE under our famous 
'Botany' 500 Tailored by Daroff label. Below 
our own good name your apparel merchant 
proudly adds hisown, to the end that, the garment 
having PROVED ITSELF, you may know 
where to procure its like AGAIN. 

Suits $69.50 (vest included) . Sport coats $39.95. 
Topcoats $65.00 (slightly higher beyond the 
Rockies). For name of the merchant nearest you. 
write us: H. Daroff 6 Sons. Inc., 2300 Walnut 
Street. Philadelphia 3, Pa. (a division of Botany 
Industries). 



:BOTANY’500 


tailored by DAROFF 
of Philadelphia 
( The Cradle of Freedom in Menswear) 
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OKLAHOMA STATE 


Any resemblance (o last year’s Cowboys will 
be purely accidental. Coach Cliff Speeglc didn't 
just putter with the team; he grabbed it by its 
long-heeled boots and shook a new look into it. 
The offense will be a wing T. three players will 
switch positions and four sophomores will be 
in the starting lineup. One of them, sprinter 
Ray Wesley, will play at one half opposite 1960 
Fullback Jim Dillard. This gives the team the 
flank attacking speed it lacked last season. To 
improve his passing. Spccgle installed towering 
(6 feet 5) sophomore Bill Lcming at quarter- 
back and provided him with sturdy protection 
in the form of another sophomore. Fullback 
Bill McFarland, and a good line headed by 
245-pound Tackle Frank Parker, Center Billy 
York, sophomore Guard Mike Upton and 
Guard Gary Cutsingcr, converted from tackle. 
conclusion: The offense is exciting, but 
with sophomores and lettcrmen changing posi- 
tions, the defense has a Marx Brothers look. 


TOLEDO 


Last year. Coach Clive Rush's first at Toledo, 
was not successful. But Rush rekindled interest 
in football, and this season 71 men turned out 
for practice, among them some exciting sopho- 
mores in the backficld. Two of the best arc 
Quarterbacks Phil Ycnrick and Ron Allan. They 
throw far enough and run fast enough to insure 
ample leadership for the split-T. Others are Half- 
backs John Hebert, Jim Burnett and Jim Van 
Deilen, who have good getaway speed and can 
turn the ends. The only upperclassman who is 
safe from the sophomore incursion is Fullback 
Frank Baker, Toledo's best ball carrier. The 
weakness in the team is the defense. Last season 
opponents averaged 21 points against Toledo. 
With no shiny new sophomores to help out, the 
team will have to rely on the players who 
couldn't hold off the enemy last year. 
conclusion: There’s more to work with 
at Toledo, but the talent is all young. This 
will be a learning year. 


WESTERN MICHIGAN 


Except for one man. Western Michigan will be 
no place for ambitious sophomores this fall. 
Indeed, Coach Merle Schlosscr has lively ex- 
pectations of winning his first Mid-American 
title, and the reasons arc two; a defensive team 
and an offensive team. The one sophomore. 
Tackle Jim DcPoy, will be able to insinuate his 
huge (6 feet 4, 255 pounds) frame into the 
lineup. A craggy line, averaging 220 pounds, 
will be led by All-America Tackle John Loma- 
koski to give the Broncos a near perfect de- 
fense against rushing plays, while the strong 
middle line of Guards Ken Rcasor (220 
pounds), Pat Emerick (235) and Center Mike 
Snodgrass (210) should easily clear a path for 
power Backs Bob White and Alex Forge. For 
long-gaining plays in the T offense, the Broncos 
look to strong-arm Quarterback Ed Chlebck. 
conclusion: Mid-American competition is 
fierce but the hard-hitting Broncos have as 
good a chance as any to break out on top. 


1960 record: Won 3, lost 7 


I960 record: Won 2, lost 7 


1960 record: Won 4, lost 4, tied 1 



PARKER 


Sept. 23 
Sept. 30 
OcL 7 
Oct. 14 
Oct. 21 
Oct. 21 
Ho*. 4 
Nov. 18 
No*. 25 
Dec. 2 


at Iowa State 
at Colorado 
Tulsa 
Missouri 
Nebraska 
at Kansas 
at Wichita 
Houston 
Kansas State 
at Oklahoma 


(M3) 

(M3) 

(21-7) 

(7-21) 

(74) 

(7-14) 

(no fame) 
(7-12) 
(2S-7) 
(M7) 



BAKER 


Sept. IS Wichita, N (no tame) 

Sept. 23 Ohio. N (7-48) 

Sept. 30 at Younfstown (34-30) 

Oct. 7 Marshall. N (0-14) 

Oct. 14 at Bowtinf Green (3-14) 

Oct 21 Western Michigan. N (3-7) 

Oct. 21 Kent State (13-11) 

Nov. 4 at Miami (0.) (13-30) 

No*. 11 at Bradley (28-0) 

No*, tl at Temple (no game) 


Sept. 16 
Sept. 22 
Sept 30 
Oct. 7 
OcL 21 
Oct 21 
No*. 4 
No*. 11 
LOMAKOSKI NO*. 11 


at Central Michigan (31-0) 
at Detroit. N (no game) 

Miami (0.) (14-15) 

at Bowling Green (13-14) 

at Toledo. N (7-3) 

Marshall (34-12) 

Kent Slate (3-10) 

Utah State (no game) 

at Ohio (0-24) 



PUBMJE 


TULSA. 


WICHITA 


Seldom the titlists but always good, the Spoil- 
ermakers should enjoy another fine year boff- 
ing the unsuspecting leaders in the toughest of 
all conferences while losing to the also-rans. 
That artful and undcrpublicizcd coach Jack 
Mollcnkopf must patch and putty a lineup 
which lost much of last year's potency, but he 
is an old hand at this sort of thing. He'll use 
tough-tackling Guard-Linebacker Stan Sczu- 
rck to anchor a line that includes three rangy, 
mobile players: Ends Jack Elwcll and Forest 
Farmer and Tackle Don Brurnm. Upperclass- 
men will start the season at all backficld posi- 
tions except quarterback, where Ron DiGravio 
shows great promise as a passer. However, 
Halfbacks Tom Bloom and Dave Miller and 
Fullback Tom Yakubowski may end up shar- 
ing duties with sophomores. 
conclusion: This season will challenge 
Mollenkopf’s ingenuity but, blessed with a gift- 
ed passer, he should snag his usual upsets. 


The head coaching job at Tulsa is a family 
affair, and after Bobby Dobbs moved on to the 
Canadian pros, it looked like it could produce 
a family squabble. Most of the 1960 Tulsans 
had graduated, and Brother Glenn, in taking 
over, was faced with a grim first year. He moved 
quickly though, gathered in nine junior college 
players and 1 1 transfers from Denver, which 
last year gave up football. Among them was bul- 
let-passing Quarterback Ramiro Escandon, 
the country's 12th ranked passer. As might be 
expected with so many new faces, the Hurricane 
lineups will switch from week to week. The pro 
T offense should make use of fast-faking Half- 
back Bob McGotfin and last year's leading 
ground-gainer. Fullback Dave White, and Pass- 
er Escandon will have End Jim Furlong, the 
team's leading receiver, to throw to. 
conclusion: Denver's football demise 
proved Glenn Dobbs's good fortune. He should 
improve on Brother Bobby’s record. 


Hank Foldbcrg set a dangerous precedent in 
his first year as head coach of Wichita. He won 
the Missouri Valley Conference title, the first 
time a Shocker team has managed this feat in 
six years. But Foldberg has no dynastic illu- 
sions. He is minus 16 lettermen from last year's 
squad, six of them starters who were the sum 
and substance of his success. Now he will play 
a makeshift lineup as he sorts out his sopho- 
mores. Defensively, the flanks, handled by Jim 
Maddox and Ron Turner, seem in good hands. 
So are the tackles, played by Jerry Crain and 
Bill Scigle. The slow middle, however, is worri- 
some. Better is the backficld, quarterbacked 
by Alex Zyskowski and flavored by the handy 
ways of Halfback Bill Stangarone, who caught 
14 passes in 1960, completed two for two, 
punted for a 51.5 average and scored 26 points. 
conclusion* The Shockers should live up 
to their name, particularly if they reach the sec- 
ond half of their moderate schedule healthy. 


I960 record: Won 4, lost 4, tied 1 


1960 record: Won 5, lost 5 


1960 record: Won 8, lost 2 



SCZUREK 


Sept 23 
OcL 7 
Otl. 14 
Oct. 21 
Oct. 21 
No*. 4 
No*. II 
No*. II 
No*. 25 


at Washington (no game) 

Notre Dame (51-19) 

Mloml (0.) (no time) 

at Michigan (no tame) 

Iowa (14-21) 

at Illinois (12-14) 

Michigan State (13-17) 

at Minnesota (23-14) 

at Indiana (35-6) 



WHITE 


Sept. 16 
Sept. 23 
Sept. 30 
OcL 7 
OcL 14 
OcL 21 
OcL 21 
No*. 4 
No*. 11 
No*. II 


Hardln-SImmons, N 
Memphis State. N 
at Arkansas 
at Oklahoma State 
at Tennessee 
at N. Teias SL 
at Wichita 
Cincinnati 
Houston 
Iowa Stata 


(21-7) 

(no game) 

(7-41) 

(7-28) 

(no game) 
(12-1) 
( 20 - 21 ) 
(34-3) 
(26-16) 
(no game) 





Sept. 16 at Toledo. N 
Sept. 23 at Arlrona SL, N 
Sept. 30 Cincinnati. N 
OcL 7 at West Teias SL. N 
Oct. 14 at North Texas SL, N 
Oct. 21 New Mexico SL. N 
OcL 21 Tulsa 
No*. 4 Oklahoma State 
No*. 11 Drake 
Nor. 11 at Carton 


(no game) 

(no game) 

(25-1) 

(31-14) 

(34-6) 

(140) 

( 21 - 20 ) 

(no game) 

(32-7) 

(7-6) 
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W 3 SCON SIN 


It is rumored that Coach Milt Bruhn has gotten 
the message. He took a heavy, frighteningly 
large team to the Rose Bowl two years ago, 
and its slaughter by slighter, lighter and faster 
Washington was pitiable. Now Bruhn has 
speed in the persons of three fine sophomore 
halfbacks, Bill Smith ( 160 pounds), Jim Nettles 
(165) and Lou Holland ( 1 77)— obviously all 
recruited after the Bowl defeat. The entire of- 
fensive thinking has broadened: where once 
the pass was used only to open up the running, 
it is now the big tactic. Last year, with Quarter- 
back Ron Miller completing 97 of 188 passes 
and 6-foot-6 End Pat Richter catching 25 
passes in six games, Wisconsin gained almost 
twice as many yards passing as running. The 
line is smaller now, but there is still some of the 
old-fashioned bulk in 23 1 -pound Brian Moore. 
conclusioni The passing is superb, the 
pass defense bad. If it improves, Wisconsin may 
be testing its new theories in the Rose Bowl. 


I960 record: Won 4, lost 5 



RICHTER 


Sept. 23 
Sept. 30 
Oct. 7 
Oct. 14 
Oct 21 
Oct. 28 
Noi. II 
No*. 18 
No*. 25 


Utah 

Michigan State 

Oregon Slate 

Ohio State 
at Northwestern 
Illinois 
at Minnesota 


(no game) 
(no game) 
(no game) 
(no game) 
(21-28) 
(7-34) 
( 0 - 21 ) 
(14-35) 
(7-2S) 


X abler (©bio) 


For a year Coach Ed Doherty, an imaginative 
man, played football straight. But the ortho- 
doxy wounded his southwestern razzle-dazzle 
heart (evident when he coached at Arizona), 
and this year Doherty is back in form with a 
hybrid offense a cross of the Lonesome End 
with the wing T and an added man in motion. 
This formation, says Doherty, will give quick- 
cutting Backs Tom Clark and Don Stupicu 
more running room without destroying the 
passing effectiveness of Quarterback Irv Etlcr. 
To back the offense is a defense which last year 
figured in five of the 16 touchdowns scored by 
Xavier. John Nelson, a 227-pound one-man 
gang, led all college linemen in I960 in inter- 
ceptions (five) and his team in recovered fum- 
bles (five) and blocked passes (six). He also 
blocked a punt for a safety. 
conclusion: If the hybrid olfense should 
flop, Doherty still has a stout line and the 
clever Nelson to fall back on. 


I960 record: Won 5, lost 5 


Sept. 16 
Sept. 23 
Sept. 29 
Oct. 7 
Oct. 14 
Oct. 21 
Oct 28 
No*. 4 
No*, tl 
NELSON NOV. 18 


Kent Slate (no game) 

at Miami (0.) (17-6) 

at Detroit. N (6-26) 

at Cincinnati (5-0 j 

at Ohio (0-6) 

at Dayton (18-12) 

Citadel (no game) 

Dulsillle (29-0) 

Marshall (no game) 

at Kentucky (0-49) 
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WHY IS 

HINT'S. SCOTCH 

so roroiiB? 


Just this, every drop in Grant's bottle is 8 years 
old, whereas Scotch that does not carry an age on 
the label need not be more than 4 years old. For 
mellowness, it’s the age that counts. 

Grant’s Scotch is sold all over the world— 
the finest whisky Scotland produces. 

Grant's 8 



*- 

S'ru nl'^ 

IiibP 

i .VaW#* i 


8 YEA* OLD BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY • 88 PROOF • U. 5. IMPORTERS AUSTIN, NICHOLS & CO, INC. 



Appeal with 

tones 


Score big in new Checkmates. 
Rich blends of compound colors. 
Style-right the year ’round. 100% 
cotton in 6 winning color combi- 
nations. Try several. $1.00 every- 


Nothing more fitting than sox by 


Now available! Supp-Hose® for Men by Holeproof 
HOLEPROOF CORP., Marietta, Ga. • ANOTHER FINE 


<■ KAYSER-ROTH PRODUCT 
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THE 


Baylor’s Ronnie Bull may not be the only 
authentic All-America in a section of the country where 
fleet backs are almost as plentiful as jack rabbits. 
The teams are so evenly matched it is unlikely 
that any one of them can finish undefeated 


E ven by Texas standards, Ronnie Bull, 
the brilliant Baylor back pictured at 
the left with his wife Connie, is something 
special. Sam Boyd. Baylor’s coach when 
Bull was recruited, had a file on him that 
reached back to his 10th birthday. It 
looked more like an FBI dossier on a 
man applying for a job at Los Alamos 
than notes on a boy just out of high 
school. 

In his first game as a college sopho- 
more Bull demonstrated to everybody’s 
satisfaction, including his own. that all 
that paper work was not wasted. “I was 
more than nervous for that game.” Bull 
said not long ago. “I was plain anxious 
to find out if I could make it in college 
ball.” Bull did more than make it in 
his first college game. He won it, scoring 
two touchdowns on runs of 74 and 10 
yards as Baylor beat Colorado 15-7. By 
the end of the season he had gained 
nearly 400 more yards, scored 30 points 
to lead his team in scoring and traveled 
a few hundred more yards with passes, 
interceptions — he is a superior defense- 
man — and most of his team’s punt re- 
turns. 

As might be expected in a land where 
football has become a crusade, Ronald 
Bull has been idolized so much by so 
many that an outsider begins to wonder 
if Bull actually has a kind of religious 
vocation for football. He has, but, para- 
doxically, there is something a little com- 
monplace about him. Like many other 
Texas players, he looks inordinately 
young and callow, more like the junior 
tenor in the choir than the All-America 
football player that he is. 

But on the field he plays with the rib- 
splattering drive that one automatically 
associates with a Southwest Conference 
game. Play doesn't stop after a runner 
has been brought to a struggling hall in 
the line. If the referee's whistle hasn’t 
blown, the war is still on all over the field. 
Just as in a pasture of young bulls, players 
seem to hurtle at one another for the 
pure fun of knocking each other down. 

Ronnie Bull grew up in the south Tex- 
as town of Bishop (pop. 3,000), and 
Southwestern coaches will tell you to a 
man that they always prefer boys from 
the small towns and ranches. “This kind 
of boy,” says the present Baylor coach, 
John Bridgers, “is accustomed to hard 
work and accepts the pain of bruised 
muscles and lumps without special no- 
tice. And when you talk, he listens, wide- 
eyed and alert.” 

Bull listened and let his actions on the 
field speak for him. He played all the 
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major sports at Bishop, but mostly foot- 
ball. “My dad always encouraged me.” 
he says. “When I was a kid, we lived in 
the country and Dad would race with me. 
He*s a fine athlete and has good speed, 
but he never killed my spirit by running 
away from me. One day I don't remem- 
ber when but I remember the feeling - 
I beat him.” 

He beat everybody else, too. For four 
years he was a regular on Bishop High 
School football teams and in his senior 
year he was the highest-scoring player in 
the state. He also was a high school All- 
America. 

A willing decoy 

After Bull's marvelous sophomore 
year, Bridgers realized that every team 
in the Southwest would be out to stop 
hint first and the rest of the team later. 
Accordingly, he switched his offense to 
make Bull a decoy, a role that Bull ac- 
cepted willingly. Surprisingly, even with 
far fewer opportunities to run with the 
ball. Bull scored more points than any 
other conference back. On defense he 
was, if possible, even better, not allow- 
ing a single pass completion all season in 
the zone he was covering. 

This year Bull will go to fullback, a 
position he is looking forward to play- 
ing. “What I like to do best," he says, 
“is run, run, run.” If not this season, 
then next, he will have ample oppor- 
tunities to run as a pro. “I wish Balti- 
more had him right now," the Colts' 
Ray Berry said not long ago. "I never 
saw a back cut like he does.” 

This is a runner’s year in the South- 
west Conference, and while Ronnie Bull 
is the best of them all, there are some 
awfully good ones right behind him. 
Arkansas has Lance Alworth, a Missis- 
sippi-born halfback who might have 
gone to Ole Miss if Coach John Vaught 
didn't have a rule against married play- 
ers. A 9.6 sprinter in the 100, Alworth 
gained 1 30 yards rushing as a sophomore 
against SMU. In the last few minutes of 
the game he turned in what his coach, 
Frank Broyles, has called "the greatest 
three-yard run in the history of football. 

“We had just scored and we needed 
the two-point conversion to win the 
game and tie for the championship. 
SMU boys were on him thick as flies on 
honey. Wriggling, twisting and stum- 
bling, he still made it across the goal 
line.” 

Playing in the same backfield with the 
very competent quarterback, George 
McKinney, who can run almost as well 


as he can pass, Alworth is one reason 
why Arkansas is considered a favorite, 
along with Baylor, Texas and Rice, in 
what is expected to be the closest South- 
west Conference race in years. 

Texas has a backfield that fairly bulges 
with fine backs. It is the flamboyant, 
168-pound Halfback Jim Saxton, how- 
ever, who makes the Longhorn rooters 
ooh and aah. Saxton reminds one of 
Charlie Trippi when he was playing at 
Georgia. He often reverses his field sev- 
eral times during a single run. He netted 
407 yards rushing in I960, and probably 
ran three times that distance laterally. 
As a defender once said, "If you miss 
Saxton, stay where you are. He’s likely 
to come back by.” 

Saxton's style may be undisciplined, 
but he is Texas' most valuable asset. The 
three games he missed because of inju- 
ries last season, Texas lost. He was re- 
sponsible for the critical play that won 
each of the seven games he got into. 

At Texas Christian, which may be the 
surprise team in the Southwest, they talk 
about Sonny Gibbs, the 6-foot-7 quar- 
terback who gained 706 yards in total 
offense as a sophomore and led his team 
in scoring with 24 points. Sixth-place 
Texas Tech has Fullback Coolidge Hunt, 
the conference's rushing leader in 1960. 

Even Ronnie Bull is not alone at Bay- 
lor. Ronnie Stanley was the all-confer- 
ence quarterback in I960 with 75 com- 
pletions for 1,151 yards, but Bobby Ply, 
his alternate, passed to four touchdowns, 
one less than Stanley. 

Change in the Southwest 

If the Southwestern schools played 
Negroes, there doubtless would be many 
more gifted backfield men in the confer- 
ence. It is predicted that the policy will 
change in a year or two, with the Uni- 
versity of Texas being the first to break 
the color line. In the meantime, most of 
the best southwestern Negroes are play- 
ing in the Border Conference, along with 
many others from outside the region. 
Arizona State, for instance, has 13 Penn- 
sylvanians. including Nolan Jones, who 
has been among the top three national 
scoring leaders for the past two years, 
and Arizona has nine Californians. Both 
Arizona and Arizona State are in a class 
with the Southwestern Conference's 
schools. But, minus the same fierce com- 
petition in their own conference, they 
will never have the fun the Texans and 
those interlopers, the Arkansans, fondly 
look forward to this season knocking 
each other silly. 


AUILENE CHKESTIAN 


The Wildcats win enough to keep the alumni 
sullen but not mutinous. Winners of half their 
games over the last three seasons, they should 
be able to maintain the pace in 1961, but not 
without heroics from a spindly (202-pound av- 
erage) line which Coach N. L. Nicholson will 
have stunting more than any team in the South- 
west. If the stunting fails, Abilene will fall 
back on its basketball tactics and score, score, 
score. The backs are fast, with Denson Moody, 
a squared-olf 5-foot 9-inch 185-pounder, the 
quickest, and loose-limbed Elalfback Buddy 
Rawls the most elusive. The quarterbacking is 
a reassuring muddle of three capable men, all of 
whom pass tolerably well. Senior Don Davis 
probably will start, but he may lose out to Okla- 
homa transfer Jerry Gibson, a now-you-see-it- 
now-you-don't ball handler. 
conclusion: The .500 habit is hard to shake, 
but Abilene may find stunting and/or a wide- 
open game good for some improvement. 

1960 record: Won 5, lost 5 





Sept. 16 at E. Teias State, N 
Sept. 23 at Howard Payne. N 
SeoL 30 Lamar Teeh, N 
Oct. 14 at Hardln-SImmons, N 
Oct. 21 at Memphis State 
Oct. 2S at Miss. Southern, N 
No*. 4 at Arlington St.. N 
No*. It at Fresno State. N 
No*. II Trinity U. 

No*. 2S McMurry 


(IS) 

(60) 

(20-7) 

(6-55) 
(1-34) 
(6 28) 
(18-20) 
(34 -S) 
(260) 


AEIZ0NA 


Those are stars you see twinkling in the Wild- 
cats' eyes. More calculating than foolhardy, 
however, Arizona has left the fastness of the 
Border Conference for possible national prom- 
inence as it prepares to join company with the 
orphans of the Pacific Coast and the refugees of 
the Skyline league to form the Great Western 
Conference. Coach Jim LaRuc will meet the up- 
graded schedule with a bundle of high-styled 
offensive players. Quarterback Ed Wilson han- 
dles the split-T variations with aplomb and 
throws long or short with enviable accuracy 
(a .534 completion percentage in I960 for 1,020 
yardsand nineTDs). Elalfback Bob Thompson 
gained 732 yards for an eight-yard average, and 
Halfback Joe Hernandez, with 76 points, ranked 
I Oth nationally. Five sophomores from Penn- 
sylvania should strengthen a queasy defense. 
conclusion: A careful melding of senior 
scoring with sophomore defense could move 
Arizona into the suburbs of a national rating. 


I960 record: Won 7, lost 3 


Sept. 23 
Sept. 30 
Oct. 7 
Oct. 14 
Oct. 21 
Oct. 21 
No*. 4 
No*. 11 
No*. 18 

HERNANDEZ N0V. 25 


Colorado State. N (no fame ) 

at Nebraska (noiame) 

Haidin-Sfmmons. N (no tame) 

Ortfon at Portland (noiame) 

New Meilco. N (26-14) 

at West Teias St.. N (21-14) 

Wyominy, N (21-18) 

Idaho. N 432-3) 

Teias Western (28-14) 

at Arizona State. N (35-7) 
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AIRD2!©NJA STATE 


BAYLOR 


HOTJSTOIff 


Like soldiers in the Foreign Legion, the Sun 
Devils come from all over — but not from Ari- 
zona. Of the 33 players on the first three teams, 
only four are home-grown. Recruiting is ex- 
pensive, but Coach Frank Kush keeps the 
stands filled by playing exciting football. This 
year he has again carefully blended his expa- 
triates into a solid team, which, surprisingly, 
has a line that in places runs faster than its 
bacfcfield. The fastest man up front is Tackle 
Jesse Bradford, who has run the 100 in 9.5, the 
best isGuard Dick Lockcfrom Muskegon. Mich. 
The backs make up for a slight heavy-footed- 
ness with other well-developed talents: Nolan 
Jones is among the nation's leading place kick- 
ers: Joe Zuger keeps the opposition pinned 
down with high-spiraling punts: and John Ja- 
cobs is an excellent sophomore passer. 
conclusion: If the Sun Devils don't im- 
prove on I960’s record, it will be because they 
meet those toughics, Oregon State and Utah. 


Coach John Bridgers. who revived the forward 
pass in the Southwest Conference, by now 
must have proved to the doubting Texans that 
you can win with it. Not that Baylor has for- 
saken running — it used 433 ground plays to 
205 pass plays in I960 — but the Bears are will- 
ing to pass perilously close to their own goal 
lines. One reason is that they have the backs to 
correct any serious errors. Quarterbacks Ron- 
nie Stanley (75 completions, five touchdowns 
in I960) and Bobby Ply (4 TDs in 29 comple- 
tions) can run, too, or they can pitch out to the 
authentic All-America, Ronnie Bull, and Ron- 
nie Goodwin, who runs almost as fast as Bull. 
For the more defense-minded there are End 
Bobby Lane and Guard Herby Adkins, who 
should repeat on the all-conference team, and 
Tackle John Frongilfo, who may join them. 
conclusion: Baylor should win its first 
conference title in 37 years, but no pre-season 
favorite ever wins in the Southwest. 


Not long ago Coach Hal Lahar said, “We can 
play anybody in the United States and welcome 
the chance." These are brave words for a man 
facing a schedule like Houston's, but Lahar has 
a team to prove his point, and this may be the 
year Houston is recognized nationally among 
the best. Only at guard has Lahar had to impro- 
vise, and here he has excellent material in cx- 
Fullback Dick Elliott, a more than dependable 
linebacker. The rest of the line, led by Tackle 
Murdoch Hooper, Center Dan Birdwell and 
Guard Joe Bob Isbell, is burly and tough. The 
strength continues in the wing-T backficld, 
where Lahar can call on the passing of Quarter- 
back Don Sessions (724 yards on 65 comple- 
tions in I960), the running of Halfback Ken 
Bolin (542 yards for a 7.2 average) or the punt- 
ing of Halfback Larry Lindsey (38.9 average). 
CONCLUSION: More than one prestige team 
will feel the Cougars' bite but, short of reserves, 
Houston is still a meow away. 


I960 record: Won 7, tost 3 


I960 record: Won 8. lost 3 


I960 record: Won 6. lost 4 





Sept. 23 
Sept. 30 
Oet. 7 
Oct. 14 
Oct. 2t 
Oet. 21 
Nov. 4 
Noy. 11 
Nov. 10 
Noy 25 


Wichita. N 
at Colorado Slate, N 
Utah. N 

at West Teias St . .N 
Oregon State. N 
Hardin Simmons. N 
at San Jose State. N 
at Teias Western. N 
Detroit, N 
Arizona. N 


(30-0) 

(no game) 
(143) 

(no game) 

(21-fl) 

(M2) 

(24 0) 

(no game) 
(7-35, 


Sept. 23 
Sept. 30 
Oct. 14 
Oct 21 
Oet. 20 
No». 4 
Nov. 11 
Nov. 10 
Nov. 25 
GOODWIN Dec. 2 


Wake Forest. N (no game) 

at Pittsburgh (no game) 

Arkansas, N (20-14) 

at Tens Tech, N (14-7) 

at Tens ASM (14-0) 

TCU ($-14) 

at Teias (7-12) 

Air Force (no game) 

SMU <20-7 ) 

at Rice (12-7) 




at Tens ASM, N (17-0) 

Mississippi State, N (14-0) 

Boston College. N (no game) 

Miss, al Memphis (0-42) 

at Cincinnati (14-0) 

Alabama. N (0-14) 

atTuisa (16 26) 

at Oklahoma State (12-7) 

Florida State (7-6) 

Oregon State (20-23) 


ARKANSAS 


HARDIN-SIMMONS 


immuRRV 


Frank Broyles's field-position buddies may 
scorn him as a revisionist this year. Until now. 
Arkansas has been distinctly defense-minded 
and a trifle on the mossy side when it comes to 
moving the ball. However, the loss of most of 
the defensive line has forced Broyles to switch 
his emphasis to offense, and happily he has 
the men to make his new plans succeed. The 
same brilliant quarterbacks return: George 
McKinney, who last season passed for 7 28 
yards and nine touchdowns, and Billy Moore, 
who gained 215 yards rushing to go with 205 
yards passing. Prospective All-America Half- 
back Lance Alworth, who led the nation in 
punt returns with 307 yards gained and led his 
team in running, should be recovered from a 
season of endless ills. Paul Dudley, the big, 
rough-running halfback, will add power. 
conclusion: a more exciting team with 
a quite adequate line, Arkansas has a very 
good chance for its third straight title. 


The Cowboys are a pale patch of their former 
rough, tough selves. Oddly, Coach Howard 
McChesney has had some excellent players, and 
will again this year. The trouble is he never 
seems to have enough good ones at the same 
time. Last year, for instance, he had Hayseed 
Stephens, an outstanding quarterback who has 
departed along with three guards. Now along 
comes Jim Williams, a 6-foot 4-inch 200-pound 
rambunctious sophomore who could be bril- 
liant playing the outside game while Fullback 
Sam Oates handles the inside. But a corral of 
capable receivers — Oates, End Tom Echols and 
Halfbacks Williams and Bruce Arrant — will go 
untested because Quarterback Fred Martinez 
can't find the mark, especially if he has to 
dodge the flood of tacklers who arc expected to 
pour through the guards. 

conclusion: There is one hope in the line, 
265-pound sophomore Tackle Roland Perry, 
who could help stiffen the defense. 


The Indians have a serious problem — how to 
squeeze all that size into one small line. At 
220 pounds apiece, Ends Bill Bailey and Fred 
Tomphson arc what you might call the min- 
nows of the team. Remarkably, the two largest 
men. Guard John Thomas (252 pounds) and 
Tackle Del Wiley (270), are also the fastest, and 
since a fast line snuffs out running plays this au- 
gurs well for the Indians. Coach John Tcafl'has 
tailored the straight T to a powerful ground 
game with only occasional — but climactic — 
passes from Quarterback Lee King, who has 
shown a fine hand at this sort of thing (seven 
touchdown passes in I960). The running backs, 
Don E. Davis (195 pounds). Bill West (185) 
and Jim Bensman (200 pounds and 10 flat for 
the 100), arc big enough to make their own 
holes and fast enough to turn the ends. 
conclusion: There will be a pack of happy 
Indians in Abilene when MeMurry reverses last 
year's record of three wins and seven defeats. 


I960 record: Won 8, lost 3 


I960 record: Lost 10 


I960 record: Won 3 . lost 7 



McKinney 


Sept. 23 Mils, at Jackson. N (7-10 > 

Sept. 30 Tulsa (41-7) 

Oct. 7 TCU at Utile Rock. N (7-0) 

Oct. 14 at Baylor, N (14-21) 

Oct. 21 Teias (24-23) 

Oct. 21 N.W. La. at Little Rock. N (no lame ) 
Nov. 4 Teias AIM (7-3) 

Nov. 11 at Rice (3-0) 

Nov. II at SMU (26-3) 


Nov. 25 Teias Tech at Little Rock (34-6) 



Sept. 16 at Tulsa. N (7-21) 

Sept. 23 North Teias State, N (19-26) 
Sept. 30 at Memphis State. N (7-42 ) 
Oct. 7 at Arizona. N (no tame > 

Oct. 14 Abilene Christian. N (no tame) 
Oct. 21 at West Teias SI . N (0-21) 
Oct. 21 at Arizona State. N (0-21) 
Nov. 4 Texas Western (6-45) 
Nov. 11 atMcMurry.N (notamei 
Nov. 25 at New Mexico St . N (3-40 1 



Sept. 9 Tei. Luth.. B'ridge. N (15-7) 
Sept. 16 Howard Payne. N (6 33) 
Sept. 23 at Trinity U.. N (0-20) 
Sept. 30 al New Mexico SI.. N (17-47) 
Oct. 7 at S.W. Texas St., N (23-11) 

Oct. 14 at Texas Western. N (no tame) 

Oct. 21 Arlington State. N (13-31) 

Nov. 4 at Tarleton Stale, N (no tame) 

Nov. It Hardin Simmons. N (notame) 

Nov. 2S at Abilene Christian (0-26) 
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NEW MEXICO 


NORTH TEXAS STATE 


The Lobos broke even last year, but they were 
wolves on defense, leading the country in re- 
covered fumbles (25) and intercepted passes 
(II). Their sharp tackling and alert ball hawk- 
ing might well make them conference cham- 
pions if they can find a replacement for all- 
conference Tackle Frank Gullick and regular 
Guard Bob Lozier. Even so, the defense, built 
around 215-pound End George Heard (he docs 
the 100 in 9.9), Center Gene Scott and Guard 
Chuck Cummings, will be formidable. Coach 
Bill Weeks's wing-T olTensc all but eschews 
long passes. Quarterback Jim Cromartic instead 
works pitchoutsand handolfs to Halfbacks Bob 
Santiago (596 yards gained rushing in I960) 
and Bob Morgan (393 yards in 82 carries) and 
occasionally passes short to Heard, who is al- 
most as good on offense as defense. 
conclusion: Last season the Lobos won 
their final four games. They might go right on 
if some hefty transfers come through. 


Coach Odus Mitchell dotes on huge, hulking 
linemen and this year — with the biggest batch 
of oversize farmboys ever seen in the Missouri 
Valley Conference — Mitchell is fairly bug-eyed 
with delight. Averaging 220 pounds, his line 
abounds in tough tacklcrs. notably Guard Bill 
Weaver and two tackles, Bill Kirbic and Gerry 
Hawkins, who should be all-conference. Turn- 
ing again, as is his seasonal wont, to experi- 
enced transfers and junior-college graduates to 
fill team vacancies, Mitchell will have a 240- 
pound Tyler J.C. graduate, Dick Farris, at 
guard and Texas Tech transfer Bill Ryan at 
quarterback. The running is nicely divided 
among the robust rushes of 222-pound Full- 
back Arthur Perkins and the more delicate sal- 
lies of Halfbacks Bill Christie and Chuck Hol- 
loway (who docs 9.8 for the 100). 
CONCLUSION: One stylish passer and an end 
would make this a complete team. Only half 
complete now, it should win half its games. 


I960 record: Won 5, lost 5 


I960 record : Won 2, lost 6, tied I 


Sept. 73 
Sept. 30 
Oct. 7 
Oct. 14 
OCL 31 
Oct. 28 
Nov. 4 
Nov, It 
Nov. 18 


New Meiieo State. N <0 30 
at Montana (24-7) 

Tern Western, N (17-23) 

at Ulat) Stale (7-48) 

at Arizona. N (14-26) 

Ail Force (no came) 

Utah (no came) 

Wyoming (3 13) 

al Colorado State (24-6) 

Brigham Young (27-15) 




Sept. 23 at Hardin Simmons, N (26-19) 


Sept. 30 Brigham Younc, N (no game) 

Oct. 7 New Mexico State. N (no game) 

Oct. 14 Wichita, N (6-34) 

Ocl. 21 Tulsa (8-12) 

Oct. 28 at Cincinnati (0-21) 

Nov. 4 Drake. N (29-7) 

Nov. II at Memphis State (0-44) 

Nov. 18 Louisville (no game) 

Nov 25 at Texas Western, N (16-16) 


NEW MEXICO STATE 


Coach Warren Woodson's old gang is gone — 
one All-America and four first-string all-con- 
ference players — but to a man who firmly be- 
lieves that this year's transfer is next year’s 
All-America, rebuilding won't be quite like 
starling from scratch. So far, Woodson has 
collected 12 transfers. Jim Pilot, a 200-pound 
ex-Kansas halfback, runs the 100 in 9.8 and 
could take up where Pervis Atkins left off. Wel- 
don Rutledge, a 5-foot- 10 195-pounder from 
Riverside J.C., is a blink slower at 10 flat. To 
handle the complicated controls of the wing T, 
there's Jim Head from Victoria J.C., and in 
front of him at center, Phil Ehly, a 205-pound 
SMU transfer. Meanwhile, five stout linemen 
return from last year's remarkably successful 
team, along with the conference's best fullback. 
Bob Jackson. 

conclusion: Feeble defensive end play 
may frustrate the Aggies’ almost psychopathic 
urge to dominate the Border Conference. 


I960 record: Won 


II 


Sept. 16 
Sept. 23 
Sept. 30 
Od. 7 
Oct 14 
Ott 21 
Od. 28 
Nov. 4 
Nov. 18 
JACKSON Nov. 25 


Flagstad Stale. N (no game) 

al New Mexico, N (34-C) 

MeMurry, N (47 17) 

al N. Texas St., N (no game) 

U. el the Pacific. N (no game) 

at Wichita, N (48-8) 

al Texas Western, N (27-15) 

at Trinity U. (45-0) 

W.Texas Stale, N (35 15) 

Hardin Simmons. N (40-3) 



■ Cl« ■ 


"Loaded!" Houstonians have been warning peo- 
ple about Rice this season. Undoubtedly the 
Owls arc richly endowed but they will be sorely 
tested by seven straight Southwest Conference 
games. Fortunately for Coach Jess Neely, there 
is a sizable senior squad to draw on and a reser- 
voir of conservative tactics. Nongambling Rice 
lost the ball on fumbles only seven times in 1960 
and had only 1 1 interceptions. Although the 
offense is spirited, with Quarterback Bill Cox 
(4S completions for 80 attempts) handing off 
to all-conference Fullback Roland Jackson or 
pitching out to Halfback Bob Wayt, it is not 
spectacular, and the Owls' real strength lies 
in their line, where End John Burrell (20 recep- 
tions and three TDs) and Tackle John Cornett 
(6 feet 4 and 240 pounds) operate like the All- 
America candidates that they are. 
CONCLUSION: This is Rice's 50th year in 
intercollegiate football, and the school wants 
it to be a golden one, but, oh, that schedule! 
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LAMINATED CLASSIC 


Orion and Wool Jersey, strikingly 
styled in an all-purpose coat. Zip-out 
Orion pile lining assures warmth in 
coldest weather. Completely wash- 
able. Another fabulous Sir Jnc 
Campus Casual. Only about $29.95 
at good stores everywhere. 

Time will tell — over 90 years of quality 

Stahl-Urban 

COMPANY 

Dopt. SI, BROOKHAVEN, MISS. 

EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 
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SMU 


The once ripsnorting Mustangs have been bro- 
ken. Last season, while suffering live shutouts, 
they failed to win a game. The prospects this 
year, viewed in the most optimistic light, arc 
but slightly improved. With the exception of 
Left Guard Ray Schocnke, who last year 
blocked three punts, there is hardly a firm spot 
in the lineup. This is particularly so in the 
line, where Coach Bill Meek will have to do 
some fancy innovating. But the backficld has 
a make-do quality, too, and is not likely to 
improve on last year's average 3. 1 points scored 
a game. Meek, whose job is in jeopardy, may 
be starting five rookies: Halfbacks Tom Sher- 
win and Bill Gannon, Tackle Jim Freeman, 
Quarterback Jerry- Rhome and Center Mike 
Kelsey. On them rest his hopes for an im- 
proved fall. 

CONCLUSION: Bill Meek might well be a 
casualty as the Mustangs stumble up from last 
to next to last in the conference standings. 


TI&AS A&M 


At College Station the public word is that 
Coach Jim Myers is well liked, but the private 
word is that he would be well liked better if he 
would win some conference games. With at 
least five teams in strong contention for the 
title, this is hardly the year to begin winning 
in the Southwest. Yet Myers still has hope. 
He has the biggest, strongest set of backs 
in the conference, with 2IS-pound Fullback 
Sam Byer almost certain to get four yards a 
try (in 105 carries last year he never lost a 
yard). Myers’ line, led by Tackle Wayland Sim- 
mons, will be experienced. Unhappily, the big 
backs are not quite as fast as they should be in 
the wing T, and Myers may have to pass over 
his first choice for quarterback, Ron Brice, be- 
cause of his inconsequential arm, and turn in- 
stead to the untested Jim Linnstaedter. 
conclusion: Two conference wins arc a 
modest goal, but the lead-legged Aggies will be 
hard pressed to keep their coach in office. 


TEXAS TECH 


The new boy in the neighborhood — Tech starts 
its second season in the Southwest Conference 
— hasn’t really caught on yet. Meanwhile, with 
parental solicitude. Coach J. T. King is doing 
what he can to help. Either Dennis Grims. a 
former end, or Charlie Harrison, a transformed 
fullback, will be at center, a sophomore, Dave 
Parks, goes to end and two obscure upperclass- 
men, Kelly Mitchell and Jim Little, to guard. 
The primarily small, inexperienced line will 
keep the backs scurrying frantically to make 
amends for its little failures on defense, but 
offensively it should sharpen the workings of 
the multiple T. In the backficld, to complement 
the inside bursts of Fullback Coolidge Hunt (he 
led the conference with 527 yards last year) and 
Halfback Bake Turner's end scoots. King has 
John Lovelace, a good 6-fool-4 quarterback. 
conclusion: In a make-do situation, Tech 
could score a bushel of touchdowns, but it will 
return generously everything it takes. 


I960 record: Won 0, lost 9, lied I 

Maryland, N 
at USC, K 
Air Forte 
at Rice. N 
Tens Tech 
Teiai 

at Texas ASM 
Arkansas 
at Baylor 
at TCU 


I960 record: Won /, lost 6, lied 3 


I960 record: Won 3, lost 6, lied I 



SCHOENKE 



Sept. 23 Miss SI. at J’ks’n, N 

Sept. 30 at Texas. N 

Oct. 7 Texas AIM, N 

Oct. 14 TCU. N 

Oct. 21 Bailor. N 

Oct. 21 at SMU 

Nov. 4 Rice 

Nov. 11 Boston College 

Nov. 25 Ark. at Utile Rock 
Dec. 2 West Texas State 


(no game) 

(0-171 

(14-14) 

(7-21) 

O-U) 

(20-7) 

(6 301 
(no game) 
(6-34) 
(30-14) 


TEXAS 


Last spring there were mutinous niuttcrings 
from the rest of the Southwest Conference 
when the University of Texas rounded up 50 of 
the state's swiftest schoolboys. They won't be 
ready for another year, but they won't be pi r- 
ticularly needed cither. The 1961 Longhorns 
will be a quiet team. They will stick closely to 
their unspectacular field-position tactics despite 
having some pretty spectacular players in the 
backficld: Quarterback Mike Cotten, Fullback 
Ray Poage and Halfbacks Jimmy Saxton and 
Jack Collins. Saxton, a quick dipsy-doo runner, 
averaged 5.4 yards a try in I960. But it is de- 
fense, Coach Darrell Royal believes, that will 
win games for Texas, and there are ample re- 
placements for the five graduated line starters, 
with Center Dave Kristynik and Tackle Don 
Talbert the most imposing. 
conclusion: Deep and conservative, Texas 
will play a waiting game — most likely success- 
fully — hoping for the smaller clubs to wear out. 


TCU 


Coach Abe Martin has his opposing coaches 
psyched even before he meets them. His Horned 
Frogs arc highly regarded, but picked to finish 
fifth. This is the way Abe, who wants no pres- 
sure on his predominantly junior squad, likes 
it. There arc obvious weaknesses: Center Bob 
Biehunko has a lame knee and no experience. 
End Bud lies catches passes (24 for 237 yards in 
I960) but not ball carriers, while End Lynn 
Morrison reverses the procedure. But there is 
plenty of Strength to offset the deficiencies, es- 
pecially in the interior line, where two possible 
All-Americas, Tackle Bob Plummer and Guard 
Ray Pinion, will play. And there is junior Son- 
ny Gibbs, college football’s largest quarterback 
(6 feet 7, 230 pounds) and his team's highest 
scorer last year, who is expected to be more 
consistent after a year’s experience. 
conclusion: TCU doesn’t quite measure 
up to the other four contenders, but it is beauti- 
fully positioned for an effective spoiler role. 


TEXAS WESTERN 


The Miners may be the only team in the coun- 
try rash enough to play their quarterback at 
linebacker. In spite of this taxing defensive 
chore, which is an admission of partial poverty. 
Quarterback John Furman remains the most 
accurate left-handed passer in college football. 
Last season he completed 94 passes for 1,094 
yards, and he will once again pump passes from 
the slot T and never, never run. Most of Fur- 
man's passes arc gathered in by Del Williams, 
a water boy-size halfback (5 feel 7, 145 pounds) 
who in I960 caught 36 passes for 414 yards and, 
like Furman, does remarkable double duly on 
defense. That takes care of the offense. Unfor- 
tunately, outside of 280-pound Tackle Luis 
Hernandez and Guard John Young, who to- 
gether make most of the team's tackles. Coach 
Ben Collins has no defensive linemen. 
conclusion: There will be a few new faces 
and new defensive tactics, but this will be an- 
other season of basketball scores. 


I960 record: Won 7, lost 3, lied I 


I960 record: Won 4, lost 4, lied 2 


I960 record: Won 4, lost 5, lied I 



Sept. 23 it California (no game) 

Sept. 30 Texas Tech. N (17 0) 

Ocl 7 Washington Slate. N (no game) 

Ott. 14 Oklahoma at Dallas (24-0) 

Oct. 21 at Arkansas (23-24) 

Oct. 2t Rice. N (0-7) 

Nov. 4 at SMU (17-7) 

Nov. II Baylor (12-7) 

Nov. It Texas Christian (3-2) 

Nov. 23 at Texas ASM (21-14) 


Sept. 23 
Sept. 30 
Oct. 7 
Oct. 14 
Oct. 21 
Nov. 4 
Nov. 10 
Nov. It 
Nov. 25 
PLUMMER Dec. 2 


Kansas, N (7-21) 

at Ohio State (no game) 

Ark. at Little Rock. N (0-7 ) 
at Texas Tech, N (21-7) 

Texas ASM (14-14) 

at Baylor (14-6) 

afUClA. N (no game) 

at Texas (2-3) 

Rice (0-23) 

SMU (13-0) 




Sepl 16 at Utah State. N 
Sept. 30 West Texas State. N 
Oct. 7 at New Mexico. N 
Oct. 14 McMurry, h 
OcL 21 at Trinity U.. N 
Oct. 26 New Mexico State. N 
Nov. 4 at Hardin -Simmons 
Nov. 11 Ariaona State. N 
Nov. 18 at Ariaona 
Nov 25 North Texas State. N 


(7-20) 

(6-3) 

(23-17) 

(no game) 

(41-14) 

(15-27) 

(45-6) 

(0-24) 

(14-26) 

(16-16) 
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iLrinitn (arx.is) 


The NCAA granted major-college status last 
year to Trinity of Texas, then, realizing its mis- 
take, withdrew the distinction this fall. With a 
schedule that is too ambitious and abilities 
which are too minor, all the Tigers have left is 
a major headache. Coach W. A. MeElrcath 
must make do with the same bunch that last 
year won only two of 10 games (one was tied). 
The firmest spot in the line is at end, where 
Troy Shirley (17 catches for 229 yards in 1960) 
and Don Peltier (12 catches for 129 yards) arc 
skilled at both offense and defense. Moving 
from there toward the center, the line gets pro- 
gressively weaker. In the backficld Quarterback 
Jack Sommer and Halfback Obcrt Logan, who 
played with the varsity as a freshman last year 
and averaged eight yards a try, are McElrcath's 
last hopes. 

conclusion; This will be a violent year for 
the Tigers, with only occasional moments of 
pleasure provided by Sommer and Logan. 


I960 record: Won 2, lost 7, tied 1 





Sept. 23 
Sept. 10 
Oct. U 
Oct. 21 
Oct. 21 
No*. 4 
Nov. 11 
Nov. II 
Nov. 25 


McMurrr, N (20 0) 

at Tuts All. N (14-14 

Teiat ASM. N (0-14) 

Texas Western, N (14-41) 

Arlington Stale (13-22) 

New Mexico State (0-45) 

West Texas State (0-21) 

at Abilene Christian (8-34) 

al Miss. Souttiorn. N (0-16) 


W. TEXAS STATE 


Joy in Canyon City these last few years has 
been about as plentiful as rain in August on 
the Panhandle, but now a small smile is be- 
ginning to curl some lips. The reason? Coach 
Joe Kerbcl has managed to import a herd — 
15, to be exact — of transfers. The Buffaloes 
have a shining, improved look, with junior- 
college All-America Fullback Ollic Ross and 
Halfback Dan Anderson dovetailing their tal- 
ents nicely in the split-T attack with the sure- 
shot passing of Quarterback Jim Dawson (88 
completions in 150 attempts for 921 yards in 
I960). Ends Joe Granato and Dean Faulkcn- 
berry caught 29 passes for 425 yards, but they 
may be cased aside by transfers Jim Perry and 
Howard Vcrrinder. On the line only Center 
Frank Thrasher and Tackle Jerry Behrens are 
secure from the transfer menace. 
conclusion: Even with heavy transfusions 
of new blood in the line, the Buffaloes are too 
weak to cope with opposing runners. 

1960 record: Won 3, lost 7 

Brigham Young, N 
at Texas Western, N 
Wichita, N 
Arizona Stale, N 
Hardln-SImmons, N 
Arizona, N 
at Battling Green 
at Trinity U. 
at New Mexico St.. N 
at Texas Tech 
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(no game) 
(3-8) 
(14-31) 
(3-14) 
( 21 - 0 ) 
04-21) 
(no game) 
( 21 - 0 ) 
(15-35) 
(1431) 



DACRON* improves the all-weather 

POLYESTER FIBER / 

coat . . . keeps it neat and wrinkle-free 

Let it rain, let it shine, you're always well groomed and correct in this 
versatile coat of 65% "Dacron”* polyester fiber, 35% cotton. "Dacron" 
gives you lasting neatness, remarkable wrinkle resistance. And that soft, 
luxurious, zip-in pile lining of 100% "Orion"* acrylic fiber provides all the 
extra warmth you'll ever need. Look for this modern, improved coat today! 

'S trademarks Du Pm! makei literi. no! fabrics or ctotl m. En joy ike "Du Pom Shu. of !he Week", Sunday .lights, on NEC- TV. 


WTO 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER IIVING. . . THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


Rainfair 


tailors this coat in olive or. black, with black lining; or 
oyster tan. with beige lining. About $50 at Carson. 
Pirie Scott- & Co., Chicago; Stix. Baer & Fuller and 
branches. St. Louis; Denver Dry.Goods Co.; Gimbel's. 
Milwaukee (Downtown, Southgate. Mayfair). 
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T here is a new, reassuring vigor in 
West Coast football. The recent 
crazy, mixed-up era of scandal and dis- 
location seems to be at an end, and the 
West, which for so long seemed suicid- 
ally bent on handing its college football 
audience to the pros, has begun to re- 
assert its leadership in a region which 
obviously could use some. 

The revival, of course, can be attrib- 
uted at least in part to the University of 
Washington's two marvelous victories 
in the Rose Bowl the last two years over 
supposedly superior Big Ten teams. But 
the heart of the matter can very likely be 
found in California, where the high 
schools and the proliferating junior col- 
leges have been producing genuinely 
good players at so rapid a rate that there 
aren't colleges enough in California to 
contain them. Coach Johnny Ralston of 
Utah State, for instance, has 26 Califor- 


nia boys on his roster; Coach Ray Nagel 
at Utah has 30. Washington and Wash- 
ington State depend heavily on Califor- 
nians, but no out-of-state school does 
more than Oregon, which has 35. 

If the exodus of players has had a 
debilitating effect on California college 
football, it is not immediately apparent. 
If anything, the big four— USC, UCLA, 
Stanford and Cal— will be stronger gen- 
erally than they were a year ago. The 
strongest, however, and the school climb- 
ing fastest just now is UCLA. Rid at last 
of the gloom that settled smoglike upon 
its palms and red-roofed Spanish build- 
ings at the death in 1958 of Red Sanders, 
UCLA has all the players it needs to jus- 
tify its present cool confidence. It has, 
in particular, the large, powerful and 
dedicated Marshall Shirk, pictured be- 
low, who, as a tackle, does everything on 
a football field but what his last name 



Marshall Shirk, UCLA’s 
aggressive tackle, likes few 
things better than a rough 
ball game. He and hundreds 
of other players, most of 
them Californians, are 
reason enough why West Coast 
football should be better 
than it has been in years 
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implies. Like so many things Californian, 
Shirk, at 230 pounds, is a little larger 
than the national median. His idol is 
Sam Huff, the shrewd, seismic linebacker 
of the New York Giants professional 
team, whom he somewhat resembles. 

Shirk leaves the subtleties of football 
to others. It is his aggressiveness and 
his passion for blocking and tackling, 
in fact, that make him the superb line- 
man he is. If he has a fault, it is that 
he is overaggressive. UCLA Coach Billy 
Barnes would like to cure him of leaving 
his feet when he throws an open-field 
block, and of steaming in at a passer 
with all the flexibility of a locomotive, 
but not at the expense of banking the 
flames of Shirk’s competitive heart. 

A rough admirer 

Young Shirk greatly admires oppo- 
nents who give as good as they get. He 
likes to recall a Pitt-UCLA game in 
which he and a teammate whipsawed 
the Pitt quarterback as the half ended. 

“The Pitt end. Mike Ditka, was way 
over on the other side of the field." Shirk 
recalls, “but he came racing toward us, 
yelling and screaming. One of his team- 
mates stopped him or he would have 
belted us both. That toughness impressed 
me. Ever since then. I've wanted to be 
just as tough as Ditka.” 

Apparently he has succeeded. Ditka 
told a UCLA line coach that Shirk was 
the best college lineman he played against 
all year— and Pitt, of course, always 
plays a decidedly rough schedule. 

An all-California player at Anaheim, 
where his father is a high school admin- 
istrator, Shirk began nurturing his in- 
nate toughness as a center, but broke 
both thumbs in his sophomore year. Un- 
able to handle the ball properly after 
that, he switched to tackle on offense 
and middle guard on defense, and made 
the transition so well that offers came 
from schools as far away as the Ivy 
League. He visited a few campuses but 
had no real intention of enrolling any- 
where but at UCLA. 

“I just liked the UCLA approach," he 
says. “Everything was, ‘Yes, sir. No, sir.’ 
The players never talked during the prac- 
tices I saw. They worked hard and lis- 
tened to the coaches. I think that kind 
of discipline is important to a team." 

Clearly, it is this kind of discipline, 
along with Sequoia-sized linemen like 
Marshall Shirk, that has given UCLA 
renewed hope for more successes of the 
Red Sanders variety. 

Not all of the California prospects, of 


course, sec football as a series of thun- 
derous crashes. Hugh Campbell, who is 
from Saratoga, lives to catch passes. Last 
year at Washington State, where they 
have an almost wild compulsion to throw 
the ball, sophomore Campbell got his 
big, sure hands on 66 of them and gained 
881 yards, thereby breaking assorted 
NCAA records. Offensively, with Pat 
Richter of Wisconsin, he is one of the 
two best ends in college today. 

One of the best runners is a squat, 
smallish halfback named Tommy Lar- 
scheid who was lured from California to 
Utah State. Skyline Conference defense- 
men sadly gave him 1,044 yards from 
scrimmage last year, a total placing Lar- 
scheid second in the nation. 

Deep and dependable though the Cal- 
ifornia talent is. the best all-round back 
now operating in the West is an Ore- 
gonian. Terry Baker, while a three-sport 
all-state champion at Portland's Jeffer- 
son High, once took a notion that he 
would never play football at Oregon 
State. However, the Beavers' coach. 
Tommy Prothro, is notional, too, and 
he liked the looks of the temperamen- 
tal Terry. At Prothro’s urging. Baker 
changed his mind, last year broke State's 
alltime record for total offense in two 
different games and, all in all, accounted 
for a smashing 1,473 yards with his 
looping left-handed passes and graceful 
dashes as a single-wing tailback. 

Everything considered, the quality of 
western football should be the highest 
in years. There is even talk of burying a 
few hatchets, which in the West are usu- 
ally fine-honed. Some say the present 
Big Five Washington, USC, UCLA, 
California and Stanford will officially 
be rejoined before long by the schools 
they rudely shouldered aside when the 
old PCC broke up, namely, Oregon, 
Oregon State and Washington State. 

End ol the Skyline 

In the Mountain States, the Skyline 
Conference is playing its last year as a 
normal league. Denver has dropped foot- 
ball, and the bigger schools, Wyoming, 
Utah, Brigham Young and New Mexico, 
are to join Arizona and Arizona State in 
a new and surprisingly strong confer- 
ence. This leaves smaller Utah State, 
Colorado State and Montana to fend 
for themselves. 

All this is something of a bore to Cali- 
fornians, who feel that the western foot- 
ball world logically revolves on the USC- 
UCLA axis. Now that normality reigns 
once again, they may be right. 


AIR FORCE 


The Falcons lost both their wings when Rich 
Mayo, the slingshot passer who fired for 1,168 
yards last year, and Mike Quinlan, who ran for 
585 more, picked up their commissions in June. 
Finding replacements for his flexible wing T is 
Coach Ben Martin’s major worry. Husky sopho- 
more Quarterback Joe Rodwell. who has mas- 
tered the rollout, will battle Jerry Thics for 
Mayo's position, and sophomore Terry Isaac- 
son. a fine running quarterback who has been 
moved to halfback, should win Quinlan's place. 
If they fail, the offensive burden will rest with 
workhorse Halfback Don Bauconi, who does 
everything well, and Fullback Nick Arshinkoff. 
The line will be in trouble if anything happens 
to Center E. C. Newman, a 215-pound line- 
backer, Guard Ken Needham, Tackle Bruce 
Kohl or Ends Carllon Simpson and Dick Brown. 
CONCLUSION: An Air Force without an air 
arm is going to have difficulty with the likes 
of UCLA, SMU, Baylor and Colorado. 


I960 record: Won 4, losi 6 



UCLA. N 
Kansas State, N 
al SMU 
at Cincinnati 
Maryland 
at New Meilco 
Colorado State 
at California 
at Baylor 
Colorado 


<M2) 

(no |ame i 
(no game) 
(no game i 
(no game) 
(no game) 
<XM) 

(no game) 
(no game) 
lilt) 


BRIGHAM YOUNG 


The Cougars, generally the have-nots in the 
expiring Skyline Conference, will close out true 
to form. Coach Hal Mitchell, who replaced 
the fired Tally Stevens, is in much the same 
fix as his predecessor. Mitchell's position, in 
fact, may be even shakier than Stevens' because 
he is putting in the single wing and it will lake 
time for the Cougars to adjust to the new 
system. Mitchell's most pressing chore is to 
find a tailback, and the choice lies between 
Eldon Fortie, a slim junior who has demon- 
strated sonic throwing and running skill, and 
Perry Ficklin, who quarterbacked the freshman 
team last year. Mitchell will experiment to find 
the right linemen. Only Kent Horne, an immov- 
able 270-pound tackle, and sturdy Mike Brady, 
who has been shifted from guard to center, arc 
sure of their jobs. 

conclusion: Mitchell's most valuable as- 
set this year may be a good kicker. The re- 
building Cougars will have to punt plenty. 


I960 record: Won 3, lost 8 


Sept, rs 
Sept. 23 
Sept. 30 
Oct. 1 
Oct. H 
Oct. 21 
Non. 4 
No*. 11 
No*. II 
HORNE NO*. 25 


Son (ose St., N (171) 

at W. Teiai St.. N (no gome) 
at N. Teias St.. N (no gome) 

Montono. N (7-6) 

ot Utah (0-17) 

at Wyoming (6-30) 

Utah State (0-34) 

Colorado State (7-1) 

ot Oregon Slate (no game) 

at New Meilco (1S-27) 
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Scholarly Coac7> Marv Levy will do a greal deal 
of analyzing! this year, but his inescapable con- 
clusion must be that lie has loo much schedule 
and loo little team. Except for Quarterback 
Randy Gold, who throws the ball with author- 
ity (he completed 56’ , of his passes for 696 
yards last year), and George Pierovich. a power- 
driving 210-pound fullback. Cal is burdened 
with mediocrity almost everywhere. In the line, 
light End John Papini. an adept grass catcher, 
and Roger Stull, the long-side guard, will hold 
their own. but the other small linemen will have 
trouble handling bigger op|ioncnts. Levy has 
varied his wing T with an unbalanced line and 
split end, and is hoping that Jon Mason and 
Alan Nelson, a pair of swift halfbacks who 
were />/«e-shirted last year, will help make Cal 
at least respectable. 

conclusion: Too thin, too small and too 
green, the Bears need more than Gold’s passing 
to survive the murderous days ahead. 


I960 record: Won 2. !o.\f 7. tied / 



it Missouri 
Washington 

use 

at Penn State 
at UCLA 

Kansas 
at Stanford 


(no tame) 
l no jarre) 
(no game) 
(7-27) 
<10-27) 
(no game) 
<0-28 1 

(no gamei 
(21-101 


IDAHO 


Although 18 leliermen return. Coach Skip 
Stahley has to decide whether to go with seniors 
who have managed only two wins in two years 
or turn to a sparkling group of sophomores. 
His best senior is Reg Carolan. a big end who 
should make a good living after college as a 
pro. Carolan caught 33 passes for 488 yards 
last year, blocked viciously and was excellent 
on defense. Unfortunately, the other linemen 
gave up 2.563 yards. Stahley hopes to plug 
some holes with weighty tackles like seniors 
Zekc Urko (220) and John Desmond (233) 
and sophomores John Miller (240) and Jim 
Moran (255). Without prolific passer Sil Vial, 
however, the Vandals will find it hard muster- 
ing an offense. Their lack of backlield speed 
won’t help cither, but Stahley hopes to lick this 
problem with a trio of quick sophomores. 
conclusion: The season is a long one, the 
schedule difficult. No amount of innovation 
will stave off the losses this year. 


I960 record li on I. lost V 



Sept. 23 at Oregon (6 33) 

Sept. 30 San Jose State (20-22) 
Oct. 7 at Oregon State (8-28 ) 

Oct. 14 at WastUngten State (7-11) 

Oct. 21 at Army (oo(ame) 

Oct. 21 at Utah State (6-33) 

No*. < U. of Pacific (14-25) 

No*. 11 at Arizona. N <3-32 ) 

No*. 18 at Montana (14-18) 


< >u i-x;< » 


Asked what Oregon would do if Quarterback 
Dave Grosz were injured, an assistant coach 
once replied. "Why. we’d call off the game." 
Grosz has departed now. but the Ducks aren’t 
about to call olf any games. Instead, they will 
turn to three sophomores to move Coach Len 
Casanova's tricky and versatile T. Bob Berry 
is a better-than-adequatc passer, and he has 
Halfbacks Mel Renfro, a truly fast runner (9.6 
for the UK)), and Lu Bain, a deft open-field 
man. w ith him in the backficld. Ahead of them 
will be a typical Casanova line — big, mobile 
and two-deep all over. Tackle Steve Barnett, 
a 245-pound junior, is the best of the lot, but 
by no means all by himself. Ends Paul Baugc 
and Kent Petersen, Tackle Ron Snidow, 
Guards Mike Rose and Mickey Ording and 
Center Joe Clesceri will gladly assist him. 
CONCLUSION: If the defense can hold on 
w hile the backs learn the hard facts of life, this 
should be another good year at Eugene. 


I960 record Won 7. lost 3. tied / 



Sept. 23 Idaho 

Sept. 30 at Utah. N 

Oct. 7 at Minnesota 

Oct. 14 Arizona at Portland 
Oct. 21 San lose State 

Oct. 21 Wash, at Portland 

No*. 4 at Stanford 

No*. It at Washiniton St. 

No*. 11 at Ohio State 

No*. 25 at Oreion State 


(33 6) 

(20-17) 

(no fame) 

I no (amei 

(33-0) 

(1-7) 

(27-6) 

(21-12) 

(no iamei 

(14-14) 


COLORADO STATE 


Alter his Rams fell into the Skyline cellar last 
year. Coach Tufty MullUon spent a busy winter 
searching for more experienced laborers. He 
brought in 21 junior-college transfers, but the 
(cant structure is (oo flimsy to be pot in sound 
working order this season. Last year's defense 
gave up a discouraging 240 points and the 
present model isn't much better, despite the 
return of Tackle John Keegan, a bruising 230- 
pounder, Guard Nick Kohls, a good small man. 
and End John Nelson, who can fend oil block- 
ers. There are backficld troubles, too. Halfback 
Brady Keys — quick, elusive and hard running 
— is good, but he is pretty much all by himself, 
and the Rams are in dire need of a quarterback. 
Unless transfer LccRoy Gutierrez can help. 
Mullison will have to use Bill Berringer, whose 
passing is spotty at best. 
conclusion: Improve the Rams bv 25',’ 
and you still have a team that is giving up 
18 points a game. That’s a cellar-type handicap. 


V I n,\.T'.\ .V A 
. ’ 1 \ J . A 1. \ . V \ 


The Grizzlies this fall will feel the first ellects 
of the de-emphasis program instituted a year 
ago. The 20 nonscholarship sophomores on 
hand to backstop 26 lettermen can neither back 
nor stop the kind ol'lines they u ill be meeting. 
Center Gary Schwertfcger. the only returning 
line regular, will be surrounded by forwards 
who are willing but not particularly able. The 
best of the lot. in fact, may be his own brothers. 
Carl and Dale, a pair of 2 10-pound tackles w ho 
like to mix it up. If Coach Ray Jenkins' team 
is to make any kind of a dent in the Skyline, 
the momentum will have to come from its 
experienced backs — Quarterback Bob O'Billo- 
vich, an able passer who isn't afraid to run 
when trapped, which may be often this year: 
Halfbacks Pat Dodson and Terry Dillon and 
Fullback Gary Smith. 

CONCLUSION: The tenacious Grizzlies do 
have one talent: they intercept passes; not, 
however, enough to win many games. 


01«i;(,0.\ STA I’K 


There was some astonishment when Coach 
Tommy Prothro. a confirmed believer in the 
single wing, quietly announced that he was add- 
ing the T to the Oregon Slate repertoire. But 
there is method in Prothro's sanity : he cun now 
use his two star tailbacks, Terry Baker and Don 
Kasso. in the same backficld. Baker, who ran 
and passed for 1.473 yards (sixth in the nation 
last year), becomes the T quarterback, a posi- 
tion he played in high school, and Kasso (who 
ran for 51 1 yards) the left half. Between them, 
they should give the Beavers an exciting olVcnse. 
On the line. Tackle Mike Kline, at 235 pounds, 
is good, and Neil Plumley , a 240-pound giant, 
will be better when he gets meaner. The middle 
is solid, but Roger Johnson and John Thomas, 
a junior college transfer, will have to prove 
themselves on the outside. 

CONCLUSION: After a period of adjustment 
(this means the Syracuse game) the Beavers will 
be wiser in the ways of the T and tough to beat. 


I960 record: 


II on 2. lost If 


I960 record . 


Il'on 5. lost 5 


I960 record Won 6, lost 3, lied I 



at Utah. N (6 27) 

at Arizona. N (no game) 

Arizona SI.. N (0-39) 

at San /ose St.. N (no tame) 

at Wyoming (8-40 ) 

Utah Slate (0-21) 

at Montana (14-21) 

al Air Force (8 32) 

at Brigham Young (8-7) 

New Meilco (6-24) 


Sept. 11 
Sept. 23 
Sett. 30 
Oct. 7 
Oct. 21 
Oct. 28 
No*. 11 

O'BILLOVICH NO*. 18 


Wyoming at Billings (0-14) 

at Utah State (12-14) 

New Merice (7-24) 

at Brigham Young, N (6-7 y 

Utah (6-11) 

Colorado Stale (26-14) 

at Montana St. College (10-6) 

Idaho at Boise (18-24) 



Sept. 



BAKER Oec. 


23 Syracuse al Portland 
30 Stanlord 
7 Idaho 
14 al Wisconsin 
21 at Arizona State, N 
4 Washington State 
11 at Washington 
10 8rlgham Young 
25 at Oregon 

2 at Houston 


(no game) 
(25-21) 
( 20 - 8 ) 

(no game) 

( 20 - 10 ) 

(23-30) 

(no game) 

(14-14) 

(29-20) 
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SAH JOSE STATE 


Last year's Spartans threw the ball recklessly, 
mainly because they had Quarterback Mike 
Jones, who could pick a receiver out of a mob 
(he completed 71 of 152 for 1,049 yards), and 
Flanker Back Mack Burton, who could grab 
passes in a mob (he caught 23). Burton is back 
but Jones is gone, and while his successor, 
Chon Gallegos, can throw short passes, he 
splatters when he goes long. Coach Bob Tit- 
chenal, as a result, is prepared to put more 
emphasis on the running of Johnny Johnson, a 
fullback who made 523 yards and 1 1 touch- 
downs in I960. Johnson will get help from a 
big line that averages 225 pounds. Leon Dono- 
hue, a 6-foot 4 Vi-inch tackle who has been 
drafted by the 49ers, and Guard John Sutro 
are 245, Tackle Jim Cadilc 225, and Guard Bill 
McGrath and Center Hank Chamness 220. 
conclusion: There arc some serious soft 
spots at quarterback and end, but that over- 
sized line will smother a multitude of sins. 


UCLA 


That heady scent in the air around UCLA is, of 
course, roses. Some question, however, arises 
whether the aroma is the real thing, or just 
simulated. Everything is here for a champion- 
ship team except another tailback like Bill Kil- 
mer, but that is a rather large exception in the 
single wing. Coach Billy Barnes docs have 
Bobby Smith, an undistinguished passer but 
good runner, and Rob Smith, a better thrower 
but less nifty on his feet. Until cither develops, 
Barnes must look to his excellent line. From 
tackle to tackle, where 230-pound Marshall 
Shirk and 213-pound Steven Bauwcns provide 
rousing protection, the Bruins will be devastat- 
ing. Center Ron Hull is a superior linebacker. 
Guards Frank Macari and Tom Paton arc 
tough, and sophomore End Mel Profit, 6 feet 5 
and 210 pounds, runs dextrous patterns. 
conclusion*. The path to the Rose Bowl 
won't be smooth, but those fine linemen could 
carry the Bruins on to Pasadena. 


I960 record: Won 5, lost 4 


I960 Record: Won 7, lost 2, tied I 


Sept. 16 
Sept. 22 
Sept. 30 
Oet. 7 
Oct. 14 
Oet. 21 
Oct. 21 
Nor. 4 
Non. 11 
BURTON Nov. 18 


at Brigham Young. N (21-8) 

U. ef Pacific. N (20-26) 

at Idaho (22-20) 

Colorado Slate U., N (no game) 
at Stanford (34-20) 

at Oregon (0-33) 

at Washington State (6-29) 

ArteM State, N (12-7) 
at U. ot Pacific, N (20-26) 

at Fresno Stale, N (12-27) 


Sept. 23 
Oct. 7 

JK ^ Oct. 21 

\ 

Nor. 1! 

HULL Nov. 25 


at Air Force. N (22-0) 

at Michigan (no game) 

at Ohio Stale (no game) 

Vanderbilt (no game) 

Pitt (8-7) 

at Stanlcrd (26-8) 

California (28-0) 

TCU.N (nog amt) 

Washington (8-10) 

at USC (6-17) 



STANFORD 


Reluctant defenders and slow, plodding backs 
forced Coach Jack Curtice to keep the ball in 
the air during the past few years, when his teams 
were rarely dull but rarely won anything either. 
Now Curtice has some swift halfbacks and a 
bright new spread split-T he hopes will spring 
them loose. Quarterbacks Rod Scars and Steve 
Thurlow will still throw a lot, but the halfbacks, 
senior Larry Royse and sophomore Danny 
Spence, arc the men Curtice will be counting 
on. How far they go depends, unhappily, upon 
a young, inexperienced line. End Steve Pursell, 
Guard Tom Walsh and Center Chris Cottle, 
along with three sizable sophomores, Tackle 
Al Hildebrand (230 pounds). Guard Frank 
Dubofsky (218) and End Chris Jessen (202), 
and a large junior. Tackle Randy Vahan (220), 
will have to do most of the work. 
conclusion: Curtice’s wit helped him sur- 
vive 10 straight losses in I960. He'll be slightly 
less funny this year, Stanford more winning. 


UNIVERSITY OF PACIFIC 


This, the Bcngals say, will be "a year of reori- 
entation." Exalted now as a university. Pacific 
has brought in new Coach John Rohde to re- 
place Jack Meyers, cut back severely on its foot- 
ball scholarships and schedule and, for its ef- 
forts, lost its major-college football rating. As 
if this were not enough, graduation has de- 
prived Rohde of a half ton of interior linemen, 
including Carl Kammerer and Willie Hector, 
two of the best guards in Pacific history. The 
replacements. Tackles Don Schackleford and 
Dolph Trotter and Guards Mike Porter and 
Dan Silva, are hardly the kind to make the 
Bcngals ferocious. But there is some hope. Full- 
back Dick Scott and Bob Vandcr Wall, a good 
passer, arc back and so are two of the West's 
quickest halfbacks. Bob Reed, who docs the 
100 in 9.7, and Waymond Hall, a step slower. 
conclusion: Smaller and a bit weaker on 
defense. Pacific will look to the tight T and wing 
T to provide running room for its fast backs. 


I960 record: Lost 10 


I960 record: Won 4, lost 6 


C\ 


Sept- 23 
Sept. 30 
Oet. 7 
Oct. 14 
Oct 21 
Oct. 28 
Nov. 4 
Nov. 11 
Nov. 18 
Nov. 25 


Tulane (no game) 

at Oregon St. (21-25) 

al Michigan SI. (no game) 

San Jose St. (20-34) 

at Washington (10-29) 

UCIA (8-26) 

Oregon (6-27) 

USC (6-21) 

Washington SL (14-15) 

California (10-21) 



Sept. 16 Long Beach St.. N (no game) 

Sept. 22 at San Jose St., N (26-20) 

Sept. 30 atSanOlego (no game) 

Oet. 7 Fresno SL. N (7-32) 

Oct. 14 at New Mesico St., N (no game) 

Oct. 21 San Diego Marines, N (no game) 

Oct. 28 Los Angeles St., N (no game) 

Nov. 4 at Idaho (25-14) 

Nov. 11 San Jose SL, N (26-20) 
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lo-moc 


Hand sewn vamp and true moc- 
construction . . . slipper soft, slipper 
light. New tapered last in black or 
oak brown, soft supple grained 
leather. Custom look, smart style at 
sensible prices... . S 9.95 to $ 11.95 
Available at 

[ Granville's} 

Saginaw, Mich. 

Product of Bristol Division 
VAISEY-BRISTOL SHOE CO. Monett, Mo. 
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USC 


UTAH STATE 


WASHINGTON STATE 


The so-called thundering herd is gone, and in 
its place arc some light-footed swifts who may 
quietly make everybody forget last year's highly 
publicized disappointments. Now Coach John- 
ny McKay will turn from grind-it-out football 
to more deception. Willie Brown, a sophomore 
halfback, is the reason. As "Z” back, he will 
shuttle between slot and flanker, but always 
behind the strong side. From there he can cut 
inside, sweep the ends or rush downfield for a 
pass. Quarterback Bill Nelsen, who runs better 
than he passes, Halfbacks Alan Shields and 
Lynn Gaskill, a 9.7 sprinter, and Fullback Hal 
Tobin will help out. A shaky line will have to 
get its strength from End Jim Bates, who runs 
9.6 for the 100, husky Tackles Mike Bundra 
and Frank Buncom, moved over from end, 
and superior Guard Britt Williams. 
conclusion: An overage of young players 
on the line will cost USC dearly, especially in 
the first four games. After that, who knows? 


Last year State led the nation in rushing, fin- 
ished second in total offense and rushing de- 
fense and lied Wyoming for the Skyline title. 
There have been a few notable losses, like the 
Camilli brothers, Dolph and Bruce, who de- 
fected to the New York Yankees, but Coach 
Johnny Ralston's Aggies arc still deep in pow- 
er. They start with Halfback Tom Larscheid, 
a darter who scored 92 points in I960 and was 
the No. 2 rusher in the country with 1,044 
yards and an 8.4 average. They also have 260- 
pound All-America Tackle Merlin Olsen, as 
gentle as a grizzly; 250-pound Tackb Clark 
Miller, good enough to be drafted by the pro 
49crs, and All-Skyline Guard Willie Redmond. 
And now the Aggies, with sharp-passirg quar- 
terbacks in Bill Munson and Mel Montalbo, 
arc planning to step up their attack. 
CONCLUSION: Next year Skyline foes can 
rejoice. State will no longer be a member. In 
the meantime — down to the storm cellars, men. 


When in doubt the Cougars usually throw the 
ball. And why not? Quarterback Mel Mclin, 
who fires long and short with equal accuracy, 
was the nation's No. 3 passer (and second in 
total offense) last year with 1 19 completions in 
221 tries for 1,638 yards and II touchdowns. 
End Hugh Campbell, as elusive as a weasel, 
made a shambles of NCAA records by catching 
66 passes for 881 yards and 10 touchdowns. 
Halfbacks Jim Boylan and Pete Schenck caught 
39 passes between them. But no team can win 
on passing alone, and Coach Jim Sutherland 
simply has too few runners for his flanker T 
and too many tender spots in a line that gave 
up 161 points last season. There is plenty of 
size up front in Tackles John Wylfels (234 
pounds) and Bob Collcran (225) and End Mike 
Marlin (225), but not enough experience. 
conclusion: The exciting Cougars may claw 
out a few wins, but lack the balance to cope 
with a heavy schedule. 


I960 record: Won 4, lost 6 


I960 record: Won 9, lost 2 


I960 record: Won 4, lost 5, tied 1 



WILLIAMS 


Sept 22 
Sept 29 
Oct. 7 
Oct. 14 
Oct. 21 
Oct. 28 
Nov. 4 
Nov. 11 
Nov. 18 
Nov. 25 


Georgia Tech. N (no game) 

SMU. N (no game) 

Iowa, N (no lame) 

at Notie Dame (0-17) 

at California (27-10) 

Illinois (no game) 

at Washington (0-34) 

Stanford (21 -6) 

at Pitt (no game) 

UCLA (17-6) 


Sept. 16 
Sept. 23 
Sept. 30 
Oct. 7 
Oct. 14 
Oct. 21 
Oct. 28 
Nov. 4 
Nov. 11 
LARSCHEID NOV. 18 


Teias Western. N (20-7) 

Montana (14-12) 

Wash. St. al Spokane (no game) 
at Wyoming (17-13) 

New Mexico (46-7) 

at Colorado St. (21-0) 

Idaho (33-6) 

at Brigham Young (34-0) 
at Western Michigan (no game) 
at Utah (0-6) 






CAMPBELL 


Sept. 23 at Missouri (no game) 

Sept. 30 Utah SLat Spokane (nogant 

Oct. 7 at Texas (no game) 

Oct. 14 Idaho (18-7) 

Oct. 21 at Indiana (no game) 

Od. 28 San Jose SI. at Spokane (29-6) 

Nov. 4 at Oregon SL (10-20) 

Nov. 11 Oregon (12-21) 

Nov. 18 at Stanford (15-14) 

Nov. 25 at Washington (7-1) 


UTAH 




WYOMING 


An odd thing happened at Utah. Coach Ray 
Nagel flatly predicted: "This will be Utah’s 
best team ever.” What is even odder, he prob- 
ably is right. There is no outstanding star on 
the Utes, but among the 24 returning Icttcrmen 
there is a plethora of competence. Center Ed 
Pine, who packs 220 pounds on a stalwart 6- 
foot-4 frame, flushes opposing backs like a bird 
dog does quail, and the ends, Marv Holmes 
and Marv Fleming, arc adept at choking off 
sweeps. The tackles and guards are all schooled 
in the kind of blocks and tackles that demoral- 
ize the other team, nor will the backfield lack 
for much with Halfbacks Jerry Overton, Gordy 
Lee and Dennis Zito and Fullback Gordon 
Frank around. The only weakness, which may 
be more imagined than real, is at quarterback, 
where untested Gary Hertzfeldt will start. 
CONCLUSION: Nagel is a brave man. As 
good as his Utes are, they will have to struggle 
to beat Utah State and Wyoming. 


After two years of sunshine, the Huskies now 
confront the long arctic night. Twenty letter- 
men, including Quarterback Bob Schloredt 
and Halfback George Fleming, arc gone from 
the surprising team that eked out the close ones 
last year and shocked Minnesota in the Rose 
Bowl. Coach Jim Owens has taken steps to re- 
plenish the supply of players, but the junior- 
college transfers he recruited will need time to 
fit into the Husky traces. Until they da, most 
of the otfense will have to come from Quarter- 
back Kermil Jorgensen, only a fair passer but 
adept at running the swing-T keeper play, and 
Halfback Charlie Mitchell, an exciting aroken- 
ficld sprinter. In the line the only secure spots 
arc those occupied by 215-pound Guard Jim 
Skaggs, a zealous defender sw itched from end, 
and aggressive junior Center Roy Mansfield. 
CONCLUSION: Owens will use his new red- 
eye formation — a variation of the double wing 
— if nothing else works. 


Coach Bob Devancy loves small, agile linemen 
and big, bruising backs. Last year he had both 
and the Cowboys rode an unyielding defense 
(best in the nation) and a pommeling attack 
to a deadlock with Utah State for the Skyline 
championship. Devaney still has the mobile 
forwards, but those big backs are gone and he 
will redesign his offense to revolve around 
Quarterback Chuck Lamson, the All-America 
candidate and transfer student from Iowa 
State, who can pass and run (he did both for 
786 yards in I960) and also defends handsome- 
ly. He will be helped by Halfback Dick Behn- 
ing and Fullback Bob Bisacre, who hit hard, 
and a sure-blocking line led by Ends John 
Engel and Lonnie Dunn, Tackle Howard Col- 
ling and, if he has recovered from an ailing 
knee. Center Dick Williams. 
conclusion: The Cowboys lost 19 letter- 
men, but there arc still enough hands left to 
make a run at the conference crown. 


I960 record: Won 7, lost 3 


I960 record: Won 10, lost / 


I960 record: Won 8, lost 2 



Colorado State 
at Wisconsin 
Oregon. N 
at Arirona SL, N 
Brigham Young 
at Montana 
Wromin g 

at Colorado 
Utah State 


(27 6) 

(no game) 
(17-20) 
(no game) 
(17-0) 
(16-6) 

(7 17) 

(no game) 
(no game) 
(6 0) 


Sept. 23 
Sept. 30 
Oct. 7 
Od. 14 
Oct. 21 
Oct. 28 
Nov. 4 
Nov. 18 
SKAGGS Nov. 25 


Purdue (no game) 

at Illinois (no game) 

Pitt (no game) 

at California (27-7) 

Stanford (29-10) 

Oregon al Portland (7-6) 

USC (34-0) 

at UCLA (10-8) 

Washington St. (8-7) 




LAMSON 


Sept. 16 
Sept. 23 
Sept. 30 
Oct. 7 
OcL 14 
Od. 21 
Od. 28 
Nov. 4 
Nov. 11 


Montana at (.. lings 
N. Carolina St. 
at Kansas 
Utah State 
Colorado St. 
Brigham Young 
at Utah 
at Arirona, N 
at New Meiico 


(14-0) 

(no game) 

(no game) 

(13-17) 

(40-8) 

(30-6) 

(17-7) 

(19-21) 

(13-3) 
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SMALL 

COLLEGES 


They are not really small any more. Many 
have over 10,000 students and plenty 
of athletes like West Chester (Pa.) 
State’s Joe lacone (left), who are good 
enough to play on any football team 


B y the somewhat arbitrary decree of 
the Football Writers' Association of 
America, there are this fall 112 “major 
college" football teams in the country. 
All the rest, some 624 of them, are “small 
college." a misleading phrase that pro- 
vides a convenient catchall for enroll- 
ments ranging from 300 to 15.000. The 
small-college category has, in fact, noth- 
ing at all to do with a school's size but 
only with the quality of football com- 
petition it schedules. 

One need only watch some small-col- 
lege games to know there is nothing 
little league about the football. The Na- 
tional Football League certainly didn't 


think so last winter when it drafted 50 
athletes from the small colleges on the 
reasonable assumption that a few of 
them will prove as worthy as predecessors 
like Roosevelt Brown and Andy Ro- 
bustclli of the Giants: Ed Brown, Willie 
Galimore and Harlon Hill of the Bears: 
and John Baker of the Rams. 

This year they will be drafting more. 
In fact. Guard Doug Brown, a I960 Lit- 
tle All-America who has a year to go at 
Fresno State, has already been selected 
by both the Los Angeles Rams and the 
Dallas Texans. There are three other 
Little All-Americas (second team ) return- 
ing this fall who will bear close watch- 


ing— West Chester (Pa.) State Fullback 
Joe lacone, for instance, the stubby, 
broad-armed young man shown above. 
As a sophomore lacone crushed the bid 
of Northeast Missouri's Dale Mills to 
win his third straight national rushing 
crown. Last fall he gained nearly a mile 
(1,438 yards, to be exact), finishing the 
season with a wild, 199-yard day against 
Lock Haven. 

Another Little All-America who led 
all rivals, major college or small, is 
Dennis Spurlock. While quarterbacking 
Whitworth College to the Evergreen 
Conference championship, he completed 
135 passes for a national high of 1,892 


is. I%l 
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yards. Spurlock faces a stiff challenge in 
defending his crown from an old rival at 
a nearby school. Bob Light of Pacific 
(Ore.) College, who has twice been the 
country's No. 2 passer and is back for a 
third and final try. 

Also back is second-team Little All- 
America Curtis Miranda, the 6-foot-3, 
230-pound center from Florida A&M's 
perennial winners. Miranda is good 
enough to play on almost any team in 
the country, as are many other players 
on leading teams still classified as small. 
Following are scouting reports on 23 of 
the best of them. 

ALBRIGHT (Reading, Pa.): Flelped by W hat 

Coach John Potsklan calls "the largest 
turnout we've had in years" (37 men), 
Albright hopes to keep its 13-game win- 
ning streak alive. Prospects for another 
title in the northern college bracket of 
the Middle Atlantic League, shared last 
year with Wagner, are excellent, due 
mainly to the return of Quarterback 
Gary Chapman, a smart play caller who 
connects on 58', of his passes. Halfback 
Tom Olivo is about to become the high- 
est scorer Albright has ever had. Tackle 



WHITWORTH PASSER DENNIS SPURLOCK 


George Reagan solidifies a fast line, and 
6-foot-4 End Gary Sheeler will again be 
Chapman's favorite target. 

EAST TEXAS STATE (Commerce, Texas): 

The weather last spring was simply grand, 
a welcome change from the year before 
—when Coach J. V. Sikes's charges were 
able to scrimmage only six of the allotted 
20 days. The difference will be most ap- 
parent in the line, where 238-pound 
Tackle Evaristo Nino holds ample sway. 
Guard Bob Herring brings size and speed 
to the one post that may lack depth. 
Passing is in the capable hands of Quar- 
terback Jim Williams, who threw 800 
yards' worth last year and ran for an- 
other 438. The backs are fast, especially 
George Boynton, who has a 5.5-yard 
average. State won six of its games last 
year. It should do just as well in 1961. 

FLORIDA A&M (Tallahassee, Fla.): WllCW. 

The Rattlers, who attract good players 
rather than repel them, struck for 430 
yards a game in I960 while limiting their 
opponents to only 108. Both totals were 
second in national small-college rank- 
ings. Touchdowns? A&M averaged 52.8 
points a game, the closest any team has 
come to Army's 1944 output of 56. This 
year, says Coach Jake Gaither, plans are 
to "open up the offense more," using 
three squads named Blood, Sweat and 
Tears. The backs are, to say the least, 
fleet. Five reserves run lOOyards in under 
10 seconds, but none will displace flashy, 
versatile Halfback Jordan Pope or solid 
runners William Wilson and Ralph 
Burns or, finally. Quarterbacks Jim Tul- 
lis and Emory Collier. The line, built 
around Curt Miranda, is excellent. Gai- 
ther's teams have won 35 of their last 
38 games, three national Negro college 
championships in four years, and are 
assured of playing in a Bowl game every 
year — their own (the Orange Blossom 
Classic in Miami's Orange Bowl). 

FRESNO STATE (Fresno, Calif.): Football 
in the California Collegiate Athletic As- 
sociation, whose member schools have 
an average enrollment of almost 9.000. 
becomes stronger each year as entrance 
requirements at the bigger neighboring 
schools like Cal and UCLA get tighter. 
But Fresno Coach Cecil Coleman still 
manages to stay several touchdowns 
ahead of his rivals. Seeking their fourth 
straight CCAA title, the Bulldogs will 
have 17 lettermen back in the line, five 
in the backfield. and enough junior- 
college transfers to fill the draft quota. 


Quarterback John Anabo may be one 
of the school's besl-evcr passers. And in 
a big line are the league's two best cen- 
ters, J. R. Williams and Don Brockett, 
and Little All-America Guard Doug 
Brown, a mean 6-foot-5 250-pounder 
drafted two years ago by the pros. 

GENEVA (Beaver Falls, Pa.): Ill tWO years 

Quarterback Joe DcNonc has completed 
147 of 251 passes for 20 touchdowns. 
Yet, Coach By Morgan's team has been 
unable to wrest the Western Pennsylva- 
nia Conference crown from the consist- 
ently good Westminster Titans, whose 
7-6 win over Geneva last fall was a giant 
step toward their third straight title. 
Morgan hopes that I96l's unusually fast 
team, led by Halfback Paul Pupi, and 
a light but agile line will end Westmin- 
ster's winning ways. 

HEIDELBERG (Tiffin, Ohio): Around the 

14-team Ohio Conference, where Heidel- 
berg's Student Princes have annually 
done most of the dancing, rakish new 
rivals like Muskingum. Ohio Wesleyan, 
Otterbcin and Wittenberg are cutting in 
on the victory waltz. Coach Bob Winter- 
burn must replace six starting offensive 
linemen who graduated, along with four 
quarterbacks. But three small but hard- 
running backs Steve Scott. Paul Bin- 
das and Jim Pannozzo — return, and op- 
ponents will have trouble getting past 
Tackles Glenn Fischer (225 pounds) and 
Larry Good (235), as well as seniors Bob 
Bratcr. Dale Kriz and Jim Martin. Still, 
a slightly muled musical year at old 
Heidelberg. 

HILLSDALE (Hillsdale, Mich.): After win- 
ning the Michigan Intercollegiate crown 
seven times in a row, and 15 times in 
some 60 years, the Dales have been 
kicked out of the conference- or have 
withdrawn, if you will for participating 
in a Bowl game. Hillsdale is suddenly an 
independent, and Coach Muddy Waters 
is concerned about the move up to a 
more difficult schedule. However, over 
80 candidates, including a rousing 33 
lettermen, have appeared from the total 
(coed) student body of 700, so Waters' 
career record of 58 wins, seven losses and 
a tie is not likely to suffer too much in 
1961. The offense is paced by speedy 
Halfbacks Bill Knapp and Tom Ridley 
and passers Peter Stoner and Chuck Red- 
ding. The defense is selfish, especially 
when Tackles Jim Richcndollar (255 
pounds) and Neil Thomas (240) and 
Guard Gene McFadden are involved. 
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HOFSTRA (Hempstead, N.Y.Ji Ever SlllCe 

Coach Howdy Myers guided his 1956 
team to a 7-3 record with a squad of 
only 20 men. it has been clear that the 
Flying Dutchmen are not a team to be 
taken lightly. But this is a "heavy" year 
— the rosier numbers 70 — and Hofstra 
may have its best team ever. A big line 
features 225-pound Tackles Pete Carew 
and Ted Poliskin. Guards Dick Caproni 
(210) and Tim Gannon (200). Quarter- 
back Ron Zoia has good receivers in 
Dick Cooney. Terry Kosens and John 
Muccillo. 

JUNIATA (Huntingdon, Pa.): The Indians 

have lost only four games in eight years 
while winning 55 and tying two, but Al- 
bright has their number. The Lions ended 
Juniata's 27-game win streak in 1959, 
then snapped a 34-game home string last 
year. Although Coach Ken Bunn's 1961 
edition is sure to ring up another win- 
ning season (the 14th straight), it is due 
for some bumps from such as Gettys- 
burg, Westminster and, of course, Al- 
bright. The starting line is strong from 
end to end, but the backs are too small, 
which may cause 205-pound sophomore 
Grey Bcrrier, the team's best player, to 
shift from guard to fullback. 

LENOIR RHYNE (Hickory, N.C.): Having 
nudged Humboldt State, 15-14. in the na- 
tional small-college championship Holi- 
day Bowl, the Bears might be expected 
to hibernate on their laurels. No such 
thing. Coach Clarence Stasavich's teams 
have lost only four games since 1954 (his 
lifetime record: 1 1 1-36-6) and they will 
be out foraging for their seventh North 
State Conference title in a row and, pos- 
sibly, their second Holiday Bowl ap- 
pearance. Their line is "better than last 
year's," Stasavich says, although he has 
fewer men. Tackle Ed Haupt and End 
Ronnie Frye arc the main reasons why 
the Bruins arc all smiles up front, while 
the backlield is set with Tailback Tony 
McC'lamrock. an improving passer, and 
runners Dick Kemp and Marcus Midgett. 

LOUISIANA TECH (Ruston, La.): All 86-Vaid 

punt return in the closing minutes 
brought Tech a 17-14 victory over South- 
east Louisiana and a tie for the Gulf 
States title. This year Coach Joe Aillet, 
who has kept his Bulldogs in the top 10 
of America's small colleges for three 
years, doubts if any team, even his own, 
will slop Southeast but he is ready to 
try. Two well-balanced units will alter- 
nate, but neither is as strong as 1960's 





FRESNO'S LITTLE ALL-AMERICA BROWN 


first team, which sent three men up to 
the pros. Quarterback Mickey Slaughter, 
a fine passer, has lost his five best receiv- 
ers, but has Tackle Herschel Vinyard, 
the team's best lineman. Guard Don 
Tippitt. and a big sophomore center, 
John Robert Williamson, to protect him 
while he looks for new receivers. 

MUSKINGUM (New Concord, Ohio): Can- 
nonball Cooper, the most valuable play- 
er for three years in the Ohio Conference, 
first-string Little All-America fullback 
and the nation's leading scorer (152 
points), is gone. Cooper's departure 
would be cause enough for any team to 
sufTer a depression. Any team, that is. 
except Muskingum, which has three oth- 
er all-conference starters returning— End 
Clyde Benninghoff, Tackle Charles Kru- 
zan and corner man Ron Dierks- plus a 
set of halfbacks like Sam Miller and 
Dave Cunningham, who averaged 7.2 
and 8.0 yards per carry last fall. Coach 
Ed Sherman's Fighting Muskies arc only 
slightly weaker than the undefeated crew 
that outscorcd nine foes by a resounding 
425 to 39 in I960. 

ST. BENEDICT'S (Atchison, Kans.): A (TlOn- 

ster defensive line that averages 230 
pounds from tackle to tackle and an 
offensive wall that isonly 15 pounds light- 
er should help Coach Ivan Schottel's 
team squash the rest of the Central In- 
tercollegiate Conference. Quarterback 
Corky Jacobs has plenty of lime to pass 
or to hand off to backs like Ron Lewis 
and John McGlinn. who were worth five 
yards a try last year. Lewis and End Den- 


nis Cawley are the best receivers, while 
the line's meanest blockers are 220- 
pound Tackle Larry Kaminsky and 230- 
pound Center Bill Mans. 

SAN FRANCISCO STATE (San Francisco): 

A 21-18 loss to Humboldt State ended 
the Gators' three-year domination of 
the Far Western Conference, and a per- 
fect record as well. Enrollment at State 
has ballooned to 12,500. but football 
prospects are going the other way. New 
Coach Vic Rowen lost eight starters from 
the offensive team and four from an ex- 
cellent defensive unit that yielded just 
seven touchdowns in 10 games. He does 
have some exceptional first-liners in 
Half backs Jesse Racines and Tom Man- 
ney. Guards Al Abraham and Neil 
Laughlin and End Jim Collopy. 

SOUTHERN ILLINOIS (Carbondala, III.): 

Saluki Coach Carmen Picconc is feeling 
fully protected these days. He has a pair 
of 245-pound tackles. Sam Silas and 
Gene Williams, a smart, strong guard 
named Paul Brostrom and Amos Bul- 
locks, a halfback who gained 996 yards 
for a 5.4-yard average in I960. SlU's 
unusual size has led Piccone to plan a 
series of power plays, w hich w ill be bal- 
anced by the running passes of Quarter- 
back Ron Winter. 

SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY (Baton Rouge); 

Coach Arnett Mumford begins his 37th 
season with fresh memories of sweet tri- 
umphs in I960 over Grambling, Tennes- 
see A&l and Florida A&M. Sweeter 
still is the likelihood that the Jaguars can 
repeat this year. Almost three complete 
units of equal strength leave little to be 
desired — unless it is a kicker — but how 
often do you have to punt when the holes 
are cleared by such as Center Junius 
Simon. Guard Clyde Williams or 245- 
pound Tackle David Evans? 

TENNESSEE TECH (Cookeville, Tenn.): 

The Golden Eagles have won or shared 
six Ohio Valley Conference titles since 
1952, but it hasn't been easy. Last year, 
for example, half of all OVC games were 
decided by a touchdow n or less, and this 
year every team except Tech, which lost 
seven starters, is due to be stronger. 
Coach Wilburn Tucker has an ace up his 
sleeve, however, in sophomore Quarter- 
back Jim Ragland, who. with End Rudy 
Schmittou, Tackle Dave Baxter and 
Center-Guard Lowell Smith, could steer 
the team through another precariously 
successful season. 
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TEXAS A&l (Kingsville, Texas) Areh- 

rival East Texas won the ball game last 
year (14 6 ) but it lost the Lone Star crown 
to A&l. which closed fast with seven 
straight wins and a 42 14 thrashing of 
Arkansas Tech in the Great Southwest 
Bowl. Coach Gil Steinke again has a 
rich lode of yard-hungry backs like Barry 
Copenhaver (an 8-yard rushing average 
last year). Tommy Janik (7.5 ) and soph- 
omore Sid Blanks (9.5), who led the 
conference in both rushing and scoring 
as a freshman. But the Javelinas are hurt- 
ing for some husky helpers to back up a 
fine first-string line that takes its cues 
from Center Doug Harvey. 

TEXAS SOUTHERN (Houston)' It i.S lilRC 

for a comeback by the Tigers, who do 
not take kindly to years like I960, when 
they won four and lost six. Only three of 
26 lettermcn graduated, and what is left 
is a team that can take quite unkindly 
to its rivals. Halfback Robert Batts runs 
a 9,7 hundred, and Homer Jones, who 
doubles at end, was a member of TSU's 
famed sprint relay team last spring. Cen- 


ter Carl Woodard (230 pounds) and 
Tackle Lacy Garcia (225) pace a line that 
has four regulars weighing from 230 to 
250, and Quarterback Charles Green fi- 
nally has more than one receiver. 

wagner (Staten island, n.y.): Unfortu- 
nately, Wagner and Albright, who tied 
for the northern college division cham- 
pionship of the Middle Atlantic Confer- 
ence, and are on identical 13-gamc win 
streaks, will go through another year 
without meeting. Of the two, Wagner 
may have more difficulty staying un- 
beaten. It has lost Little All-America 
End A I Ferric and 10 other lettermen. 
But Coach J. Walter Sullivan still has a 
superb passer in Don Cavalli. who threw 
IS scoring passes in I960, and first-class 
receivers in End Bruce Wilson and Half- 
backs Neil Johnston and Frank Melos. 

WEST CHESTER STATE (West Chester, 

pa.>: West Chester is plainly offensive, 
especially in the backficld. dominated 
by Joe lacone. Quarterback Vince Bon- 
kowski can either pass (accurately) or 
hand off (with supreme confidence) to 
lacone or Coach Jim Bonder's best all- 


round halfback. Jim Prihula. F.nd Bill 
Gray and Tackle Ernie Oldenburgh add 
luster to the attack. 

whitworth (Spokane): After winning 
nine straight, the Pirates stumbled 13-7 
in a playoff game against Humboldt 
State and missed the Holiday Bow l. This 
year they have added Humboldt State 
to the regular schedule. With both teams 
stronger than ever, their game should be 
a whopper. In addition to passer Dennis 
Spurlock. Coach Sam Adams has Spur- 
lock's four favorite targets. Halfbacks 
Norm Harding and Les Rurey and Ends 
John Murio and Wendell Witt. 

WILLIAM JEWELL (Liberty, Mo.): Coach 

Norris Patterson has been winning eight 
of 10 games a season lor the iast decade, 
and despite a dip in passing and line- 
backing talent will likely find a way to do 
so again. Fullback Sam Childress. Tail- 
back Charlie Linn and a Hock of hard- 
running reserves, along with 230-pound 
Tackle Ron Haggard, will see to that. 
But there are troubles ahead in the rugged 
opener against Northeast Missouri and 
the closer against St. Benedict's. end 
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PROTECTS 


Is Your Skin Tender, Red or 
'Razor Raw’ After Shaving? 

MAGIC DROPS OF afta 

works wonders on dry sensitive skin 


Dry. tender skin is easily irritated, 
uncomfortable to shave. AFTA'S spe- 
cial ingredients condition your skin; 
keep tissues feeling soft and pliable 
for easier shaving day after day. 

AFTA is the only leading after shave 
skin conditioner made especially for 
men with sensitive, easily irritated 
skin. Helps heal razor nicks, cuts . . . 
soothes razor rawness. 

AFTA'S exclusive formula helps pro- 
tect you from infections caused by 
shaving nicks and cuts. Also guards 
against wind, sun. weather; prevents 
chapping and irritation. 



AFTA is so concentrated. 
all you need is just a few 
drops after every shave. 
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The beer that made Milwaukee famous 


There’s a happy little sparkle 
in the taste of Schlitz that 
makes the difference between 
good beer and great beer. 

It comes from the unique way 
Schlitz is brewed — with just the 
kiss of the hops. 

That’s why Schlitz always 
tastes alive, with never a touch 
of bitterness to mar your 
pleasure. 

Why not join the crowd and 
enjoy the difference ? 


BRIGHT 
LOOK OF A 
CARNIVAL GAME 

A Frenchman's view 


Football was new to 
Artist Andre Francois 
when he went to an 
Ohio State-Michigan 
State game. But he 



u ll ft. \ 1 '■< 

















skeleton hangman with his 
helpless victim suggested ‘some- 
thing macabre and medieval' to 
Francois, who named his paint- 
ing of the half-time ceremony ‘La 
Mort' (Death). Very much more 
alive are the strutting drum majors 
and their h ig h -ste ppi n g bands. 
‘An incredible waste of energy,’ 
Francois wrote admiringly, ‘two 
gamecocks in a pompous dance.’ 






F" rancois was fascinated by the 
players’ size and their uniforms. 
‘They are a mixture of supermen 
and Teutonic Knights,' he wrote 
in describing the men in the 
paintings at right. ‘Their capes 
will unfold and the giant vampire 
bats will take to the air.’ But, like 
many foreign observers, he found 
football confusing. ‘It is a wres- 
tling competition,’ he said. ‘The 
thing which still mystifies me: 
What do they use the ball for?’ 





i<w r 



^"rancois’ favorite discovery at East Lansing was 
the souvenir hawker. ‘Like Columbus' Santa Maria,’ 
he wrote ecstatically, ‘the button man sails. Ropes 
and masts and flags— and two legs. What a ship!' 



non-sto p water repellency* 
by Mighty- Mac and Cone Mills 



*shetls rain even a fter repeated cleanings! cod-by m i«„ «.r 

that gets waterlogged in the rain after one dry cleaning. Now a new fluorocheiniral fabric treatment, “Scotciigard” 
Brand Rain S: Stain Repeller, gives the highest degree of water repellency ever made possible .. .and the protec- 
tion is truly durable through both repeated mushing and dry cleaning. ..season after season. Without reprocessing. 
Bonus benefits: this remarkable fabric treatment also repels oil- and water-borne stains, resists soil. For rainwear 
and outerwear that stays mac-looking longer, look for the name “ScOTCHGARn'’ Brand Rain & Stain Repeller 
when you buy rainwear : outerwear, too. 

You make interesting rending in Mighty-Mac stadium mates. These jackets represent one of the 
2fi flags oj the International Code. The combed cotton poplin from Cone Mills is well protected 
from the elements by “Scok.ikjard" Rain & Stain Repeller. In Code Flag colors. Mens sizes, 

S-M-b-XL, $16.95; women’s sizes, S-M-L, $ 14.95 ; prices slightly higher on the H ost Coast. Also 
available for children. At fine stores everywhere. 


SCOTCH GAR D' 

&i> RAIN 4 STAIN REPELLER 

• 1961 3M Co . SL Paul 6 M.nn 


CHARLES GOREN Cards 



choose VESRA 


. . . styled for fun, designed for 
easy going. Talk about econ- 
omy and comfort, Vespa’s got 
it! Live it up on a lively Vespa 



—your dealer will 
let you try one. 










§£S S8Uf d££l£F 8! 

write for FREE booklet. 


CUSHMAN MOTORS 917A No. 21st. Lincoln. Nebr 
A subsidiary of Outboard Marine Corporation 


CHIPPEWA Sturdy 

slipper-soft inside — boot-tough outside 


Comfort first — all day in the field 
— because you buy your correct 
size and width, PLUS quality — 
from America's largest user of the 
3 best boot leathers. Sizes and 
widths for women, too. 

Write for name of your 
nearest dealer: 

Chippewa boots and shoes 

The Sportsman's Bootmaker 
Chippewa Falls, Wis., Dept. E-908 


The general 
sits north 


VA/hcn General Alfred M. Gruenthcr 
v * first gained prominence as General 
Eisenhower's chief of staff in World War 
II, he already had an international repu- 
tation as a contract bridge personality. 
During the '30s, for example, when he 
was only a lieutenant, he was the referee 
of the Sidney Lenz-Eli Culbertson "Bat- 
tle of the Century," which was reported 
on the front pages of American news- 
papers for weeks. I suppose it was to 
be expected, therefore, that when he 
finished second recently in the Charity 
Pairs, the opening event at the American 
Contract Bridge League's summer na- 
tional championships in Washington, he 
was featured in newspaper headlines 
over the winners, Louis Kelner of New 
York and Robert Freedman of BufTalo.- 
Even his partner, Charles Solomon of 
Philadelphia, got obscure billing. 

Gruenthcr, of course, is an excellent 
player, both vigorous and cautious, as 
you can see from this hand that he 
played with Solomon: 

Both sides vulnerable 
South dealer 

NORTH 

♦ 109843 

V 5 

♦ A Q .1 6 

♦ A K Q 

WEST 

♦ 0 65 

♦ 9 8 4 2 

♦ 73 

♦ .1 8 5 3 

SOUTH 

♦ A K 7 2 
y K J 6 3 
4 K 10 9 2 

♦ 10 

SOUTH WEST NORTH 

( Solomon) {General 

Gruenthcr 

1 ♦ PASS 3 ♦ 

3 V PASS 3 ♦ 

4 ♦ PASS 5 ♦ 

5 ♦ PASS 6 ♦ 

PASS PASS 

Opening lead: ace of hearts 
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EAST 

♦ J 

V A Q 10 7 

♦ 854 
♦97642 


EAST 


PASS 

PASS 

P vss 

PASS 
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Solomon, sitting South, opened with 
one spade, and the general, with slam 
definitely in the offing, followed with a 
jump-shift to three diamonds. Solomon 
had a choice of raising the diamonds or 
showing his other major suit, hearts. He 
bid hearts, and Gruenther returned to 
three spades, presumably to fix that suit 
as the eventual trump. Solomon then 
showed his diamond support, and the 
general, with big things in view, cue-bid 
the ace of clubs. Solomon returned to 
diamonds, and General Gruenther went 
to six. 

This was a happy choice, for at spades 
declarer would have to lose to the queen 
of trumps as well as the ace of hearts. 
Gruenther reasoned, soundly, that a 
diamond contract would be possible, 
since the bidding indicated that his part- 
ner had a singleton club. That proved 
to be the case. The general won the 
trump shift, drew two more rounds of 
trumps, cashed the two top spades, dis- 
carded the deuce and 7 of spades on his 
clubs, and then ruffed a spade with dum- 
my’s last trump. He still had re-entry 
to his two good spades. 

A satisfactory loss 

General Gruenther and Solomon fin- 
ished the tournament with a fine second- 
place score of 2\5 l /i, good enough ordi- 
narily to win almost any match. But in 
a way they were fortunate to have lost 
by 15 points to the winner’s remarkable 
230'/$. When you lose by a tiny margin, 
it somehow seems much harder to for- 
give yourself the dozens of deals on 
which you might have got just a slightly 
better score. 

No second-place team ever had more 
cause to look back for trifles than the 
runners-up in the Mixed Team Cham- 
pionship: Sidney Lazard, Lou Gurvich 
and Mrs. Jean Frankel of New Orleans, 
Dr. John Fisher of Dallas and Mrs. Boots 
Kendricks of Lubbock, Texas. Their 
score at the end of four sessions of play 
was 40.48, less than one one-hundredth 
of a point behind the 40.49 of Gloria 
Turner and Emanuel floehlield of Chi- 
cago, Mrs. Louise Robinson of Hender- 
sonville, N.C. and Richard Freeman of 
Washington, D.C. 

This mathematically thin margin — it 
was actually less than .007 when worked 
out to three places — was due to the way 
the carryover into the final is figured. It 
meant that a single trick on any hand 
might have made the difference. There- 
fore, the hand on the following page 
played by Freeman, with Mrs. Robinson 



Hennessy is there-not just after dinner, but for the whole evening. 
Enjoy its delightful flavor on the rocks or in highballs. 


HENNESSY SUPREMACY 

IS MAINTAINED BY THE WORLD'S LARGEST STOCKS 
OF CHOICE COGNACS. 
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COME OUT OF THE BUSH 

WITH A ROTARY BLADE NORELCO SHAVE 



Pack the shaver that 
packs its own power! 


NEW 


/[ fore/c 


co SPORTSMAN 


Safari bound for the jungle. . .or the 
Maine woods? With the new Norelco 
Sportsman you can get clean, com- 
fortable electric shaves anywhere. 
The Sportsman packs its own power 
—two flashlight batteries tucked right 
into its case. Gives you world-famous 
Norelco rotary blade smoothness 
miles away from the nearest electric 
socket. TheSportsman'spocket-slim, 
navy-and-white case houses a con- 


venient mirror plus a quick-recoil 
cord. Easy to pack! Easy to carry! 
‘Flip-top’ cleaning, too. See the 
Sportsman at your Norelco dealer. 
Also available: New ‘floating-head’ 
Speedshaver, 110-220 volts (ac dc); 
New ‘flip- top’ Speedshaver®, world’s 
largest seller, 110 volts (ac dc). These 
shavers are priced to fit every purse. 
You can see these rotary blade 
shavers demonstrated on TV. 


GOREN 


continued 


as his partner, is only one of the deals 
crucial in his team’s victory: 


Neither side vulnerable 
South dealer 


NORTH 

4 

r KQ52 

♦ .1643 

♦ OJ974 


WEST 
4 A 8 4 3 
4 J 76 


4 A K 8 5 3 2 


EAST 

4 109 765 2 
4 A 10 8 3 

♦ O 

4 10 6 


SOUTH 
4 K o J 
V ‘>4 

♦ A K tO 9 8 7 5 2 

4 


SOl’TH WEST 

I ♦ DM.. 

3 ♦ P ASS 

<< ♦ DHL. 

PASS 


NORTH 
(A Ut. Robinson) 

I V 

s ♦ 

PASS 


g lead king of clubs 


West’s double of the opening diamond 
bid was irreproachable. North’s one- 
heart bid was a fortunate strategic choice 
since it filled the glaring hole in South's 
hand. East's free bid of one spade was, if 
anything, an underbid. After that, the 
bidding gained pace until the moment 
of decision when Freeman had to decide 
what to do ovel the five-spade bid. He 
elected to go to six diamonds, although 
he would have been glad to play at five 
if he hadn’t been pushed. By bidding six 
he could hope for some slight chance of 
making the contract — or that the oppo- 
nents might save at six spades. 

With three potential defensive tricks, 
however. West was not interested in a 
sacrifice bid. so he doubled. Much to his 
disgust, nc failed to take even one trick; 
the only one his side gathered was his 
partner's ace of hearts. 

There was no problem in the play. 
South trumped the club lead, drew the 
one adverse Jrump, ruffed all three of 
his spades and lost only to East's ace of 
hearts. At the other table, when Hoch- 
fcld and Miss Turner held the East-West 
hands, they were allowed to play a five- 
spade contract and went dow-n only one 
trick to win the match and the title. 

EXTRA TRICK 

With a freak hand, if there is the slight- 
est danger the opponents might make 
their contract, »t is always best to bid 
a little more than you think you actual- 
ly can make. end 


North American Philips Company, Inc., 100 East 42nd St.. New York 17, N. Y. 
Norelco is known as PhiliShave in Canada and throughout the rest of the free world. 
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What’s ahead for 
Chrysler? 


The people in charge talk briefly about 
what they are doing 


Suppose somebody put you in charge of America’s 
seventh largest industrial company in sales with 
assets of one billion, 369 million dollars and said: 

“You have more than 82,000 people working 
for the company. 

“You have 86,000 stockholders. 

“You have more than 6,000 dealers who sold 
more than three billion dollars’ worth of cars 
and trucks in 1960. 

“You do business with more than 12,000 other 
companies. 

“And remember what you owe to the people who 
own the more than 11 million Chrysler-built cars 
and trucks now on the road in the U. S. alone. 

“You’re in charge. Fix what’s wrong, keep 
what’s right, and move ahead.” 

That’s the job they gave us and that’s what we 
intend to do . . . 

"Fix what’s wrong, 
keep what’s right, 
and move ahead” 


With the cars we have for ’62, and by keeping our 
eye on these objectives, we are confident we will 
move ahead rapidly. 

1. We plan to make it necessary for every auto- 
mobile buyer once again to “ look at all three." This 
can be accomplished only by offering cars with some- 
thing extra in every price class. This we are doing! 

2. In addition to offering cars with something extra 
in every price class, we will continue to offer the best 
built cars in every price class. To accomplish this, we 
have tightened up our already rigorous quality con- 
trol program. You'll see the results in our 1962 cars 
on display September 28. 

3. We are dedicated to turning out cars that will 
give you peak performance, that will handle gas as 
though it were rationed, and will require a minimum 
of attention and expense. We’re doing it now, and 
we’re going to do even better. 

4. Chrysler Corporation has the best engineers in 
the business. It is our job to see that their best ideas 
go into our cars. 

In accomplishing these four basic objectives, we will 
offer you cars in every price class that give you the 
most for your dollar when you buy them and the 
most for your dollar at trade-in time. 


The people at 

Chrysler Corporation 

Where engineering puts something extra into every car 

PLYMOUTH • VALIANT • DODGE • DART • LANCER • CHRYSLER • IMPERIAL • DODGE TRUCKS 
SIMCA CARS • MOPAR • REDSTONE « JUPITER • AIRTEMP • AMPLEX • CYCLEWELD • MARINE AND INDUSTRIAL ENGINES 


by GERALD HOLLAND 

How to Take 

Hi • used 10 coach pro football (he was named 
professional coach of the year in 1948), he was a superb 
all-round athlete in his youth, he is a 
piano player, singer and speechmaker extraordinary. 

He has acted in musical comedies, he is 
currently the vice-president of a leading 
advertising agency, and when he sings 
his song about this great scientific breakthrough 
you know that if anybody could do it, 
the irrepressible Jimmy Conzelman is your man 



a Biscuit Apart 


J ames Gleason Conzelman leaned back in his chair and 
stared thoughtfully at the ceiling, pondering the request. 
He was seated at his desk in the St. Louis headquarters of the 
P'Arcy Advertising Company, of which he is a vice-president. 
The office walls were filled with autographed photographs 
from half a dozen Supreme Court Justices. J. Edgar Hoover. 
Gene Tunney and Harold (Red) Grange, who had written: 
“I'd rather be hung on this office wall than any other one in 
the country." 

Conzelman ran a hand through his mane of white hair. 
He whirled around in his chair and looked up at a framed 
color print of the first football game played for the national 
collegiate championship. The referee in the print w ore a derby. 

Conzelman suddenly got up and walked around the desk. 
“Follow me,” he said. 

He led the way down a corridor and out into the high- 
ccilinged reception room with its great photomurals of St. 
Louis scenes, through another door and down a long hall 
between glassed-in offices to the control room of the agen- 
cy's own recording studios. Conzelman looked around and 
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and Put It Back Just Like It Was 


pointed to an unoccupied studio. “Anybody going to be using 
this one?" he asked the engineer at the control board. 

“No, sir," said the engineer. 

“Look, Coach,” I said, using the form of address that 
clings to every man who has ever presided over a football 
scrimmage, "I didn’t expect you to do this thing right now. 
It’s just that it has become a sort of legend in sporting circles, 
and I wanted to get it straight. It doesn’t have to be now. 
Maybe you would be free some evening. I mean, I hope you 
don’t think I’d barge into a man's office and ask him to — .” 

Conzelman silenced me with a wave of his hand. He opened 
the door of the studio and walked directly to a piano at the 
far end. He sat down, rubbed his hands briskly and then 
boldly attacked the keyboard in a style that conjured up a 
vision of a short beer standing on the piano top. After a 
few introductory chords, he sang out in a brazen baritone: 

“Now you’ve read about Casey Jones, the engineer, 

“And of Bad Man Jesse James. 

“You’ve read about the great jockey, Paul Revere, 

“And other men with famous names. 


“You've read about Abraham Lincoln, 

“And General Robert E. Lee, 

“But not one of those fellows that you’ve read about. 

“Have got a doggone thing on me!” 

Conzelman banged hard on the piano, then charged into 
the chorus: 

“Because I'm the only boy in the world can take a biscuit 
apart, 

“And put it back just like it was. 

“You think there’s nothing to it? Try and do it! 

“If you can, you'll surely win yourself applause.” 

Conzelman roared on, comparing the biscuit's dismantling 
to Rudolph Valentino's way with women and Daniel’s tam- 
ing of the lions in their den. Then he concluded rousingly: 

“Now some men of science came to my house, 

"On a scientific call, 

“They said, ‘We’ve heard of your wonderful feat, 

“ ‘And we think it’s a stall.’ 

"I said, ‘Gentlemen, follow me, to the dining room please 
come, 

continued 
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t/wf id '>ng. 

MEXICO 



dura 


Let your spirit 
expand in this land 
of magic charm... 

Visit us. See our 
archaeological sites; 
enjoy Mexico's mild 
climate; relax in 
the pleasant 
atmosphere of this 
land of friendship. 

Camtimfias 

THE GREAT MEXICAN ACTOR 

t invites you... 


Co/tdu& (/oat Zuu/e£ ty&tff 



MEXICAN GOVERNMENT TOURISM DEPARTMENT 
PASEO OE LA REFORMA 35 MEXICO CITY 


Conzelman «.«/«.«/ 

“ ‘I'll show you how I take a biscuit 
apart and put it back without losing a 
crumb.’ 

“Well, they stared at me in amazement 
and one said, 'On my heart! 

" 'I believe that with years of study I 
could learn to take a biscuit apart!’ 

“I said, ‘The chances are you could, 
but here’s one important fact: 

“ ‘It’s easy enough to take one apart, 
the hard thing's putting it back! 

“ ‘For I’m the only boy, the only boy 
in the world can take a biscuit apart 
and put it back just like it was!’” 

As he played on, doodling and im- 
provising, Conzelman 
looked every inch the 
business executive, 
like a man who had 
never been anything 
else. The truth was 
that he had been prac- 
tically everything else 
before he resigned as 
coach and vice-presi- 
dent of the Chicago Cardinals to join the 
D'Arcy agency. 

He was the finest all-round athlete 
ever heard of in St. Louis, an All-Star 
in football, baseball and basketball at 
McKinley High. He gave promise of be- 
coming the greatest quarterback Wash- 
ington University in St. Louis ever saw. 
His collegiate career was interrupted 
when he joined the Navy in World War I, 
but his enlistment brought him to na- 
tional attention as quarterback on the 
Great Lakes Naval Training Station foot- 
ball team, which— playing a collegiate 
schedule — was the best in the country in 
1918 and the winner over the Mare Island 
Marines in the Rose Bowl game of Jan- 
uary 1. 1919. After the war, he returned 
to St. Louis for a final year at Washing- 
ton University, then turned professional 
to play with George Halas (one of his 
teammates at Great Lakes) on the Sta- 
leys, a team sponsored by a Decatur, III. 
starch manufacturer. The Staleys later 
became the Chicago Bears. 

Conzelman played with other profes- 
sional teams in Providence, R.I., Rock 
Island, III. and Milwaukee. He organized 
his own pro team in Detroit and, with 
his partners, lost S30.000 in the days when 
the country wasn't ready for the pro 


game. (He paid the National Football 
League S50 for the Detroit franchise and 
gave it back for nothing. Ten years later 
it brought 5225,000 and is probably 
worth about S4 million now.) He also 
took a flyer at professional baseball as 
player-manager for Rock Island in the 
Mississippi Valley League. 

During the 1920s Conzelman seemed 
to have more energy than he knew what 
to do with. When he wasn’t playing pro- 
fessional baseball and football, he tried 
his hand at songwriting and got five of 
his compositions published. He set him- 
self up as a sculptor's business agent in 
MacDougal Alley in New York's Green- 
wich Village. Several times a week he 
boxed with Philadel- 
phia Jack O'Brien 
at the old Madison 
Square Garden, and 
O’Brien thought so 
highly of him as a 
middleweight that he 
tried to get him to 
turn pro. 

In the early 1930s 
Conzelman returned to St. Louis and 
published a weekly newspaper in Maple- 
wood, a suburb. In 1932 he was offered 
the post of head football coach at Wash- 
ington University, his alma mater, and 
in two years he built a team that won 
the Missouri Valley championship. 

Meanwhile, he began writing for the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch. He became a 
radio broadcaster, then a writer for na- 
tional magazines and a syndicated col- 
umnist. In 1936 he married Anne For- 
rest al of St. Louis , and among the wed- 
ding presents was a piano, the gift of 88 
St. Louisans the idea being that each 
one of these admirers of Conzelman- 
style music had donated a key. 

Along about this time Conzelman 
made an off-the-cuff speech at a sports 
banquet and soon was in demand all 
over the country asan after-dinner speak- 
er. This quite naturally led him into pub- 
lic relations work, in the trucking busi- 
ness and in major league baseball: he was 
a front-olTKC executive for the St. Louis 
Brow ns in 1 944. the only year the Browns 
won an American League pennant. He 
served two terms as coach of the Chicago 
Cardinals. In 1947 he coached that team 
to the National Football League cham- 
pionship and was named professional 

continued 
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The secret 
of the 
long pass 

By Norman Van Brocklin 

Head Coach of the New Minnesota 
Vikings Pro Football Team 



Last year, when I played quarterback 
on the World Champion Philadelphia 

■'on" me a hit about my not being 
able to complete too many passes in 
the first half. They accused me of 
having to go for the “long one" in the 
last moments of the ball game. 


Well, they're right! J did have to go 
for the long pass in the second half 
quite often. And this helped us 
strongly in the championship game 
with the Green Bay Packers at 
Franklin Field in Philadelphia. We 
were behind 13-10 with 9 minutes to 
go when our marvelous fullback Ted 
Dean returned a kickolT 58 yards to 
the Packers’ 39. The Packers were 
looking for the passing attack and we 
kept them just loose enough for Ted 
Dean to dive over from the 5-yard 
line. 


The secret to the successful long pass 
is setting up the defense with a scries 
of pass patterns that look somewhat 
alike. Then you spring some great 
receiver like Tommy McDonald loose 
in a different direction and let him 
get that half-step on the defender. All 
I had to do then was to lay that ball 
out there in front of him. He did the 


Of course, the real secret of any suc- 
cessful pass, particularly the long one. 
is knowing your receivers. You have 
to be able :o anticipate the lakes and 
changes of speed they will throw at 
the defense and put the ball on the 
right spot. Some receivers are so de- 
ceptive they can even fool you at 
times. So the answer is simply to get 
to know your receivers backwards 
and forwards. They're the guys, after 
all, who car make you look good. 


. . . and long mileage with the 
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Conzelman 

coach of the year. The following season 
his last with the Cardinals his team 
won the Western Division but lost to 
Philadelphia, the Eastern Division win- 
ner, in the playoff for the champion- 
ship. Meanwhile, his reputation as an 
impromptu entertainer at social affairs 
brought him an invitation to play the 
football coach in the musical comedy 
Good News at the 10,000-seat St. Louis 
Municipal Opera Theater in Forest Park. 
In 1 957 a civic committee associated w ith 
the theater asked him to play the role of 
the manager in Da/tw Yankees. Co-star- 
ring with Grctchen Wyler and Bobby 
Clark, Conzelman stopped the show with 
his big solo number, as he belted out 
the line You Gotta Have Heart. 

Despite these theatrical triumphs, Con- 
zclmart’s most requested number at par- 
ties is his I’m the Only Boy in the World 
Con Take a Biscuit Apart and Put It 
Back Just Like It Was. Justice William 
O. Douglas of the Supreme Court, an 
old friend of Conzelman, asks to hear it 
whenever they meet. Toots Shor ordered 


a piano for his New York restaurant just 
so Conzelman could perform the piece 
when he came to town. Once Shor had 
him sing it over the telephone for a pal 
3,000 miles away. When the Conzel- 
mans entertain at home, the number is 
sure to be called for. At home Conzel- 
man is now assisted by his 23-year-old 
son, James Jr., who has become skillful 
in the operation of a cymbal-crashing 
rhythm instrument resembling a pogo 
stick. (Young James, like his father, was 
an all-round athlete in prep school, but 
a football injury cut short his athletic 
career at Brown, from which he gradu- 
ated last year. ) 

I had now finished writing the lyrics of 
the song on a pad of yellow paper I had 
picked up in Conzelman’s office. 

“Where," I said, “did you ever come 
across that biscuit song?” 

“Why, "said Conzelman. “it wasgiven 
to me by a theatrical agent who got to- 
gether an act in which I was to appear 
with the Four Horsemen of Notre Dame. 
1 was trying to line up the Four Horse- 
men for my professional team at Detroit, 
and the vaudeville tour was intended to 

continued 


Jim Conzelman Jr. adds pogo-drum rhythm to father's performance at piano 
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Conzelman , m ,m 

make them a little extra money after 
graduation." 

"What could the Four Horsemen do 
on the stage?" 

"Oh." said Conzelman, "1 think the 
plan was for Harry Stuhldreher to sing 
a song, and Jim Crowley was down for a 
tap dance, Don Miller was going to tell 
jokes, and Elmer Laydcn — I forget. I 
don't think Layden could do anything. 
Probably he was just going to stand 
there, clapping his hands and laughing.” 
"How did the act go over?” 

I t never got on the stage. The agent 
had some bookings lined up for us, 
but suddenly the whole thing had to be 
called off. The agent told me the Notre 
Dame authorities got wind of the plan. 
They considered the whole idea undigni- 
fied and advised strongly against it.” 

"Then you have kept the biscuit song 
alive singlehandcd?” 

"As far as I know," said Conzelman, 
"I have never heard anybody else sing 
it. Or even express a desire to do so.” 

"How about your own compositions? 
Were they commercially successful?" 

"Not commercially, no," said Conzel- 
man. "Only a limited number of music 
lovers saw fit to buy the sheet music. 
Copies of the sheet music, in fact, are 
now collectors’ items, and very rare. I be- 
lieve I am the only collector who has 
any." 

“May I ask. Coach, where you received 
your musical education?" 

"I studied," said Conzelman, “under 
a man named Brady." 

"Was the Brady studio right here in 
St. Louis?” 

“There wasn't any Brady studio. Brady 
was a prizefighter, a bantamweight. Tom- 
my Brady. I met him at Great Lakes 
during the First World War." 

"And this prizefighter taught you to 
play the piano?" 

"No,” said Conzelman, "Brady didn't 
know how to play the piano. He taught 
me to play the ukulele. 1 had heard him 
entertain at various affairs around the 
station and had admired his technique. 
He had the authentic Hawaiian stroke, 
which at that time hadn't been mastered 
by very many American ukulele players. 
"1 practiced hard under Brady, and 


when I felt I had mastered his ukulele 
method, I tried the piano. Then I got so 
I could listen to a number, work out the 
succession of chords on the ukulele, then 
find them on the piano and finally add 
enough of the melody to create the im- 
pression that I knew what I was doing. 
! mastered this deception so well that I 
was able to organize a dance band when 
I returned to Washington University 
after the war. The rest of the fellows in 
the band were pretty good, and we had 
so many bookings for fraternity dances 
and at summer resorts that I had to or- 
ganize two more bands to handle all the 
business. 

"Tommy also taught me another art. 
One day, after my ukulele lesson, he 
asked me if 1 had ever boxed. I said I 
certainly had, and I was really under that 
impression because I had done a little 
sparring in the gymnasium at Washing- 
ton University. Well, I put on the gloves 
with Tommy. I weighed 160, and he 
weighed 118. He hit me about 40 times, 
and I never laid a glove on him. Finally 
I was so winded 1 couldn't go on. 1 held 
up my hands, and I said, ‘Tommy, hold 
everything. Let's start at the beginning. 
Give me lesson No. 1. Show me how to 
stand.’ ” 

Conzelman let his hands run over the 
piano. 

"Tommy was a great boxing instruc- 
tor as well as a fine ukulele teacher. He 
brought me along until 1 had won the 
middleweight championship of the naval 
station and was able to stay in the ring 
during workouts with real pros like Pal 
Moore and Cal Delaney.” 

"Just think,” I said, "of all the careers 
you might have pursued. You might have 
become a professional fighter and pos- 
sibly a champion. Or, if you had stuck 
to your music, you might have become a 
big-name band leader. Do you think?” 

"Philadelphia Jack O’Brien thought I 
had a future as a fighter, but I'm glad 1 
didn't follow up on that. As for music, 

I had an expert opinion from the late 
Eddy Duchin. We were good friends, 
and 1 used to pretend to him that I seri- 
ously thought I was in his league as a 
piano player. Eddy never caught on, he 
couldn't see anything funny in the idea. 
So I began to get people to ask him just 
where he would rate me among the 10 
best piano players of the country. Eddy 
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Conzelman <■-»,/, w 

used to blow his top. He'd yell, ‘Conzcl- 
man! He's no piano player! Look at his 
left hand! As a piano player Conzelman 
is a bum!* " 

Conzelman got up from the piano. 

“You were going to show me the mov- 
ie you made for a client here,” I said. 
"The one that draws certain analogies 
between sports and business." 

“Oh, yes,” said Conzelman. “Follow 
me.” 

We walked out of the studio and down 
the hall to a projection room. While we 
were waiting for the film to start, I said: 

“I was just thinking. Jack Benny must 
have been at the Great Lakes naval sta- 
tion when you were.” 

Conzelman nodded. “I remember him. 
He was a member of a musical group 
that called itself The Jada Trio. Jack's 
idea of comedy at that time was to play 
the violin with one pants leg rolled up to 
the knee. For some reason it always got 
a big laugh.” 

The film was rolling now. The story 
line had Conzelman driving into a gas- 
oline station. He is recognized as the for- 
mer pro football coach by the station’s 
proprietor and introduced to some sales- 
men who happen to be there. They all 
adjourn to a coffee shop and, as the talc 
unfolds, Conzelman speaks on sports 
and salesmanship. 

There were flashbacks in the film to 
sporting scenes: Sam Snead blasting out 
of a sand trap, a World Series game, a 
spectacular long pass completed for a 
touchdown when Conzelman was coach- 
ing the Chicago Cardinals. He drew mor- 
als from each sport, pointed out the lan- 
guage common to sports and business, 
phrases like “hit the ball," “get in there 
and pitch,” “roll with the punches." 

“One year when I was coaching the 
Cardinals,” Conzelman said in the film, 
“the Bears finished first, and we finished 
fourth. Yet our statistics showed that we 
had averaged one more yard per play 
than the Bears had. Wc couldn’t under- 
stand it. How could we gain more yards 
per play than the first-place team and 
still finish fourth? Well, when the com- 
plete league statistics were released, we 
analyzed them and found out why. The 
Bears had run 120 more plays than we 
had. By getting in and out of the huddle 

SPOUTS ILLUSTRATED SEPTCMHER 18. 1961 


quickly, by getting the play into motion 
faster, they had— in effect— done what 
a good salesman does. They had shown 
more hustle, they had 120 more calls 
than we had. It had paid off for them — 
just as it pays ofT for a salesman who 
makes more calls than the other fellow." 

When the film was over and the lights 
were snapped on, I said: “That was quite 
a pass the fellow caught in the Chicago 
Cardinals game there." 

“That was the key play of the season," 
said Conzelman. “And I didn’t have 
time in the film to tell the whole story be- 
hind it. The success of that pass play was 
really decided in the maternity ward of 
a Chicago hospital.” 

T t happened this way: We were schcd- 
uled to meet the Chicago Bears for 
the Western Division championship and 
the right to play Philadelphia for the na- 
tional championship. Now the Bears had 
a strong team. They were stronger than 
we were. So we thought we’d have to 
score first to have a chance. The game 
was played at Wrigley Field, home of 
the Bears, and we always figured that 
the score was 7-0 against us before we 
took the field against the home team. So 
we studied our scouting reports, and 
they showed that one of the Bears* line- 
backers was not as fast as the others. 
We decided to devise a play that would 
run our fastest halfback — Babe Dinian- 
cheff — at such an angle that this particu- 
lar linebacker on the Bears would have 
to cover him. So we designed a pass play, 
taking into account the defense our 
scouts said the Bears would use deep in 
our territory. Now. ideally, we would 
use this play right at the start— and that 
meant we were hoping to win the toss 
and elect to receive. 

“Well, we had the play worked out 
Tuesday afternoon for the big game on 
the following Sunday. But at practice 
Babe Dimanchcfl* didn’t show up. T 
asked where he was. and somebody said, 
‘He’s at the hospital. His wife is having 
a baby.’ That was all right. One day’s 
delay in rehearsing the play wouldn’t 
make much difference. But next day Babe 
failed to show again. However, he did 
telephone. He said the doctor said the 
baby might not arrive for two or three 
days. Babe was in fine spirits, he said the 
doctor was very optimistic about every- 

continued 
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thing. I asked him if it might be possible 
for him to drop in at practice and just 
run through the all-important play that 
we had built around him. Babe said, 
‘Oh, Coach, 1 wouldn't leave my wife for 
a minute at a time like this.’ 

“So I said, ‘Babe, are you staying at 
the hospital around the clock?' He said 
he was, and he promised that he would 
come to practice when the baby was 
born and he was absolutely sure that 
mother and child were doing well. I said, 
‘Have you got a room out there at the 
hospital, Babe?' He 
said he didn't exactly 
have a room. I asked 
him if he had a bed in 
the waiting room or 
the corridor or what. 

The Babe said, ‘No, 

Coach, I’m sleeping 
in a chair.’ ” 

Conzelman shud- 
dered at the memory. 

“I couldn’t help say- 
ing,” he continued, 

‘‘that this game Sun- 
day was pretty impor- 
tant to all of us, and 
although I understood 
his feelings perfectly, 
it was rather awkward 
to have the key man 
in our key play getting into condition by 
sleeping in a chair every night. He agreed 
that it was a shame. 

‘‘Thursday came along. No Babe. But 
he called up with another cheerful bulle- 
tin from the doctor and added that he 
himself was resting well in his chair. 

‘‘Friday afternoon we had our final 
practice before the big game Sunday. It 
looked like we’d have to get along with- 
out Babe Dimancheff. We wouldn’t have 
a regular practice on Saturday. Pro teams 
rarely do more than hold a meeting, run 
around and limber up on Saturdays.” 

Conzelman ran his fingers through his 
hair. "But late Friday afternoon there 
was a call from Dimancheff. He said, 
‘Great news. Coach. It’s a girl, and we're 
naming her Victoria for the big victory 
we’re going to win Sunday.’ I congratu- 
lated Babe and asked him if he could 
come to a meeting that evening so we 
could diagram the play for him on the 


blackboard. He said he'd be there and 
would have a cigar for me. 1 had the 
feeling by this time that the cigar would 
be all I’d have to show for the game with 
the Bears. 

"That evening we had our meeting, 
and explained the play to Babe. I was 
getting a little dubious about our chanc- 
es. but Babe after five nights sleeping 
in that chair— was bubbling over with 
confidence as he passed out the cigars.” 

Conzelman stood up. "You saw what 
happened in the film. We won the toss 
and elected to receive. The Bears kicked 
over the goal line. The ball was brought 
out to the 20. and Paul 
Christman, our quar- 
terback, called for the 
key play. The defen- 
sive left halfback of 
the Bears was pulled 
toward the center of 
the field on a fake 
by our right end, Mai 
Kutner. Babe Diman- 
cheff swung to the 
outside, followed by 
the slower linebacker 
of the Bears. Babe 
gradually pulled away 
from him, and then at 
the 40-yard line he 
turned, and Christ- 
man threw the long 
pass. It worked per- 
fectly. Babe grabbed it and streaked for 
a touchdown, still bubbling. We kicked 
the point and were off to the 7-0 lead 
we figured we needed. We won 30-21, 
and the next week we beat Philadelphia 
for the national championship. I felt we 
owed it all to little Victoria.” 

We started back to Conzelman’s office. 

"That was big-time pro football,” I 
said as we walked along. "What was it 
like in the early days when you broke in 
with the Staley Starch team that George 
Halas got together in Decatur?” 

Conzelman thought a minute. 

"You know," he said, "come to think 
of it, that was a pretty rugged game we 
played in those days. Some of the teams 
had only two or three days of practice; 
some of the players had other jobs dur- 
ing the week. The Staleys practiced six 
days a week. And there were great play- 
ers in our league Jim Thorpe, Duke 
Slater, Fritz Pollard. Of course, the game 

continued 
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wasn’t as highly developed as it is today. 
We didn’t play to tremendous crowds as 
they do now. We’d average about 8,000 
when we played in Chicago, about 4,000 
for our home games in Decatur.” 

“How much money did a pro player 
make?” 

“I made 51,800 my first season. I 
would guess that a present-day profes- 
sional makes about 10 times that much.” 

Back in his office Conzelman looked 
at some messages on his desk and said 
he had to sec somebody down the hall. 
I settled down to look over some material 
I had asked his secretary to get me out 
of the files. 

T here were some of the magazine arti- 
cles Conzelman has written and ex- 
cerpts from talks he has made. There was 
a mildly self-mocking tone to all of them; 
Conzelman is never the hero of his own 
stories. In talking about his days as 
coach at Washington University, he has 
always given generous mention to his 
assistant coach. Gale Bullman, now the 
athletic director of the Missouri School 
of Mines at Rolla, Mo. Bullman was 
devoted to Conzelman and leaped to 
his defense whenever alumni cast the 
slightest aspersion on his coaching tech- 
niques. One time an alumnus invaded 
the dressing room after a particularly 
embarrassing Washington defeat and 
charged that Conzelman didn't know 
how to pep up his team with Knute- 
Rocknc-type talks between halves. “Why 
don’t you send them back out on the 
field fighting mad?” the old grad shouted. 
“A team that won’t be beaten can’t be 
beaten! Bring tears to their eyes, Conzel- 
man, make 'em cry! That’s what you've 
got to do!” 

Bullman jumped up and grabbed the 
alumnus by his lapels. “What are you 
talking about?” he demanded. “Listen 
to me. I can make my wife cry — and she 
can’t lick anybody!” 

Another time, at an alumni dinner 
held in celebration of Washington’s win- 
ning of the Missouri Valley champion- 
ship, several speakers made witty ref- 
erences to Conzelman’s undergraduate 
days, during which he was known to 
absent himself from classes a bit too 
frequently, stay up late at night and 

continued 
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cated Powder dries the foot perspiration that 
helps fungus grow, eliminates surface fungus, 
soothes chafed skin, guards against new in- 
fections. 

New NP-27 Treatment (Liquid and Medicated 
Powder) guarantees effective relief— or full re- 
fund from your druggist. 



Rich. . .Moist... 
Mildly Aromatic 

BOND STREET 

Poueh-Pak 


eeh) 

— at a fraction of their 
retail price 
Delivery in 10 days 


indulge in other peccadilloes not uncom- 
mon among college students. The jocu- 
lar implication was that Jim Conzelman 
was a fine one to be entrusted with the 
character-building responsibilities of a 
head football coach. Everybody thought 
it was pretty funny. Not Gale Bullman 
who, in his zeal, did not always say pre- 
cisely what he intended to say. 

“I never heard of such a thing!" Bull- 
man shouted when it came his turn to 
speak. "The idea of you people insinuat- 
ing that Jim Conzelman isn’t qualified 
to build character!" Bullman swallowed 
hard, and then cried out in defense of 
his friend, "Who is better able to build 
character, who knows the importance 
of building character better than a man 
who hasn’t got any?’’ 

In the material from the files there 
was a booklet containing the one wholly 
serious speech Conzelman ever made. 
It was delivered at the University of 
Dayton during World War II. Later, 
Conzelman received an honorary master 
of science degree in physical education 
from the university. The talk was about 
the value of body-contact sports to young 
men in the armed services, and it detailed 
the Conzelman theory that mere physical 
fitness (a matter of grave concern today 
from the White House down) is not 
enough. 

"I have no doubt [Conzelman said at 
Dayton] that soldiers, through setting 
up drills, long marches and rigorous 
work in labor battalions, might develop 
into excellent physical specimens. 
Tanned by the sun and ruddy from out- 
door life, these soldiers, marching along 
with full pack, might seem to the aver- 
age observer to be the epitome of glowing 
health and condition. 

"Yet, place one of these soldiers in a 
boxing ring, with its lightning flashes of 
attack and defense. Let him face the flail- 
ing arms of an opponent who, although 
no cleverer than himself, has had experi- 
ence in peacetime hand-to-hand fight- 
ing or in some body-contact sport. 

"Lacking proper condition in the 
muscles of his neck, abdomen, arms and 
legs, the soldier is unprepared for fight- 
ing at close quarters, unprepared not 
only physically but mentally as well. 
Because he lacks special development of 
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Advice to young optimists: 

How to keep insurance costs low and protection high 


There is a special form of life insurance for the young optimist 
who has a growing family and a career that is moving ahead — 
but still has to watch his budget. H It is Occidental Change- 
Easy Term Insurance. It provides lots of protection at very 
low cost. You take it out for specific terms of time. Five years 
or more, And during that time, it gives you pure protection 
alone. There are no savings or borrowing values as in tradi- 
tional. life-long insurance. This is one of the reasons its cost 
is so low —half to a third the rate for traditional insurance. For 
example, you can have $30,000 of insurance for five years for 
only $14.50 monthly at age 29. 1 Later, when you are making 
more money, you will probably want the advantages of insur- 


ance which provides protection plus savings and borrowing 
values. Simply change all or part of your Change-Easy Term 
Plan to an Occidental plan with those benefits. No medical 
examination needed when you make the change. *1 Are you 
a young optimist? Start with enough low-cost Occidental 
Change-Easy Term Insurance to meet your needs. Change it 
to Occidental insurance with savings and borrowing values 
when some of your dreams come true. Call your Occidental 
representative or write Horace Brower at Occidental Life 
Insurance Company of California, 1151 South Broadway, 
Los Angeles 15, California. 

Occidental Life 



Conzelman starred with Gretchen Wyler in production of "Damn Yankees" 


Conzelman amthmd 

his neck muscles, a solid blow snaps 
back his head, and there is a brief mo- 
ment of unconsciousness. This causes 
only slight pain, but the effect on the 
mind of the soldier is one of deep mental 
confusion. To the uninitiated, violence 
is terrifying. . . . 

'•Many times on our football field we 
have seen the 220-pound tackle dive 
through the air and bring down a 150- 
pound runner with the ball. The fans in 
the stand wonder how a light man can 
stand it. What makes the little fellow 
jump to his feet immediately and, with 
a wide grin, run back to his position? 
Experience, that's all. Experience in vio- 
lence. He is physically and mentally 
poised when he faces body contact, for 
he knows what to expect." 

Conzelman told the Dayton gradu- 
ates that all this had nothing to do with 
courage, but he advised them: 

"Prepare yourself for combat service. 
Before induction, whether it be days or 
months away, concentrate your efforts 
on a rugged physical and mental ap- 


proach to war. After induction, meet the 
rigorous life of training camp with de- 
termination and spirit. Pledge yourself 
to its work, its play— and its monot- 
onies. Cultivate an acquaintance with 
violence, challenge it — meet it— laugh 
at it!” 

When Conzelman returned to his of- 
fice, I gathered up my notes, making sure 
that I had not mislaid the lyrics to I'm 
the Only Boy in the World Can Take a 
Biscuit Apart. 

They were all there, and the melody 
was fresh in my mind. 

"Coach," I said by way of a final 
question, "you certainly made some in- 
teresting points about body-contact 
sports in your talk at the University of 
Dayton. Now you've been in violent 
body-contact sports all your life. How 
would you react if somebody walked up 
to you on the street today and without 
warning punched you on the jaw?" 

"Why," said Conzelman, "I wouldn’t 
like it. But it wouldn't throw me into 
a panic. I might say to the guy who 
slugged me, ‘What are you anyway? A 
music lover?’ ” end 
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MAN RELAXED SWEATERS 
AT THESE FINE STORES 

ILLINOIS 

Fellner's Inc. 

Plaza Toggery 
Broadstreets 
Lester's Mens Store 
Davey's 
Spiegler's Dept. Store 
Danner’s 
The Eagle Store 


Belleville 
Belleville 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Danville 
Des Plain 
Elgin 
Joliet 
Joliet 

Wolfson's National Clothing Co. 
Kankakee Jaffe&Sons 

Lombard Hendersons 

Moline Mayer & Johnson 

Mt. Prospect Plaza Walt Boyle 
Old Orchard Broadstreets 

Ottawa Famous Dept. Store 

Rockford D. J. Stewart 

Rock Island . Harry leftein's 
Springfield B & F Toggery 

Springfield Bressmers 

St. Charles Jac's Tog Shop 

Streator . Curran's Mens Wear 
Sycamore Hendersons Dept Store 
Virden Gamble Store 


INDIANA 

Fort Dodge J. C. Petersen's 

Indianapolis E. M. Roe Sport Goods 
Logansport Rehms Mens Wear 

Michigan City 

Grieger's Clothing Store 

IOWA 

Ames Jameson's 

Cedar Falls The Stag Shop 

Dubuque Stampfer's 

KENTUCKY 

Mayfield R. H. Barton Co. 

Murry Lancaster & Veal 

MICHIGAN 

Dearborn Putzig DeMara 

East Lansing Hurds 

Holland Vavpell's Mens Shop 

Marquette Stearn & Field 

Muskegon Harwood Nelson 

Saginaw Heavenrich's 

Zeeland Boonstra's Men Store 


MINNESOTA 

Brainard Cunningham’s 

Minneapolis John W. Thomas Co. 
St. Paul Gilgosh-Kane 

St. Paul Danny Howard 

Roseville Richard Herbert, Inc. 


MISSOURI 

Clayton Vandervoort's 

Columbia Puckett's Mens Wear 
Crestwood Vandervoort's 

Jefferson City . Schnider's 
Jennings Stix, Baer & Fuller 

Poplar Bluff Clyde Reed Store 
Richmond Heights 

Stix, Baer & Fuller 
Rolla Bishops Store 

Springfield Coles Clothing 

St. Louis Stix. Baer & Fuller 

St. Louis Vandervoort's 


OHIO 

Mansfield Goldsmiths 

Toledo . La Salle Koch & Co. 


WISCONSIN 

Green Bay Neal's Mens Wear 
or write for the dealer nearest you 






6040 Bandini Blvd., Los Angeles 22. Calif. 


no 




MR CATALINA 


MAN RELAXED. . . a man selects a handsome sweater as he would a 
companion to share his most enjoyed moments. . .when he is relaxing 
...or actively engaged in his favorite pastime. No tricks, just beautifully 
designed ‘Relax’ sweaters. Created by our fine designer, John Norman, 
who himself makes a study of the art in ‘moments of relaxation.’ 






BASEBALLS WEEK 

by HERMAN WEISKOPF 


Baseball fans can'l cut a major league sea- 
son down the middle like a watermelon and 
pick the half that looks belter. But if they 
could they would find some interesting dif- 
ferences in the standings, and perhaps more 
reason to cheer the home team. Suppose the 
season started on July 13, two days after the 
first All-Star Game. New York has played 
.733 ball (44-16) since then, by far the best. 
Baltimore (38-23) would be second in the 
AL, six and a half games behind. Then 
would come Chicago (36-22). Detroit (32- 

25) . Boston (29-31) and. surprisingly. Los 
Angeles (27-29). In the last four places would 
be Minnesota (26-30). Cleveland (24-33). 
Kansas City (21-37) and Washington (14- 
45), In the National League. Milwaukee 
(38-21), and not Cincinnati (fifth with 30- 

26) . would be in front. St. Louis (34-23) 
would be three games back in second, with 
Los Angeles (29-21) third. San Francisco 
(28-23) would be fourth, Pittsburgh (24-33) 
sixth and Chicago (23-34) seventh. And no 
matter where you slice the season. Philadel- 
phia (17-42) would still be last. 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

Nothing stopped the New York Yankees. 
They were not fooled by the hidden-ball 
trick, which was tried twice, nor did they 
find a 7-4 deficit in the ninth insurmounta- 
ble. Yankee pitchers held their opponents to 
live homers, 22 runs and a .213 BA New 
York hitters produced 19 home runs. 54 
runs and hit .299. So the Yankee winning 
streak reached 10. This only partly explains, 
however, how they built their lead over Dc- 


TEAM LEADERS: BATTING 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 

Cm Pinson 190 

LA Wills 154 

Mil Aaron 174 

SF Mays-Cepeda 157 

StL Boyer 169 

Pitt Clemente 189 

Chi Santo 154 

Phil Gonzalez 108 


RBIs BA 

F Robinson 118 Pinson .340 

Moon 73 Moon .323 

Aaron 110 Aaron 328 

Cepeda 124 Mays 310 

Boyer 81 Boyer 324 

Stuart 96 Clemente 361 

All man 86 Allman 30? 

Demeter 59 Gonzalez .281 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 

Richardson 158 Maris 130 Howard .362 


Del Kaline 
Balt B Robmsoi 
Chi Aparicio 
Clev Francona 
Bos Schilling 
LA L Thomas 
Minn Green 
KC Lumpe 
Wash O'Connell 


170 Colavi to 

171 Gentile 
159 Smith-Sieve. 
158 Kirkland 
147 Malzone 


125 Cash 

129 Gentile .314 

rs 81 F Robinson .313 
85 Piersall 326 

81 Jensen 268 

75 L Thomas 295 

155 Killebrew 108 Batley 302 

148 Siebern 87 Siebern .293 

117 Green-Tasby 59 Woodlmg .312 


troit from three and a half games to 10. 
The rest of the answer lies in the Tigers' 
utter collapse. They hit just .213 and lost 
eight straight before winning again. Balti- 
more won seven in a row. three of them 
against the Tigers. Oriole players admitted 
they were "happier and looser" playing for 
Manager Luman Harris than they had been 
under Paul Richards. Chicago, too, was hot. 
Juan Pizarroand Billy Pierce each won twice, 
and the White Sox took six of eight. Cleve- 
land slumped, and after the Indians' 17th 
consecutive loss at Yankee Stadium over a 
two-year span. Manager Jimmie Dykes said, 
"I hope I get out of here alive." Boston 
took advantage of Cleveland's losses and 
climbed to within three games of the first 
division, with Rookie Carl Yastrzemski hit- 
ting .424. Another rookie, Lee Thomas of 
Los Angeles, also had a big week, hitting 
.483. Still, the Angels lost four of six, in- 
cluding a double-header in which Thomas 
went 9 for 1 1 and had three homers. Min- 
nesota's Harmon Killebrew hit four home 
runs. Even this was not enough to offset the 
Twins' errors as they lost three games be- 
cause of unearned runs. Kansas City won 
four games for the first time in ]4 weeks and. 
after nine weeks in the cellar, moved won- 
drously up to ninth. Washington made this 
possible by running its losing streak to 10. 
and 24 of 25. before Bennie Daniels' seven- 
hitter and Bud Zipfcl's four RBIs beat the 
Orioles 6-2. 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

Cincinnati stumbled, but it was Los An- 
geles that fed (see page 20). The Dodgers 
got to within one game of first place as the 
Reds lost three of their first five. Then the 
Reds came from behind to win two one-run 
games, giving them a 31-14 record in this 
category, and took a three-game lead as the 
Dodgers lost twice. Frank Robinson of the 
Reds was hampered by injuries to elbow, 
knee and foot, but good relief pitching by 
Bill Henry and Jim Brosnan saved the light- 
hitting Reds. Los Angeles pitchers had one 
major fault : they gave up nine homers. Even 
more relevant, 18-game winner Johnny Pod- 
res came up with a sore arm. Milwaukee's 
Warren Spahn. who claims he has never had 
a sore arm, pitched his second straight shut- 
out. By not allowing an earned run in his 
past 34 innings, the 40-ycar-old Spahn cut 
his ERA to 2.75, the best among those who 
have enough innings 'o qualify for the title. 
New Manager Birdie Tebbetts, who was toid 



zone (Boston), with 1 1 hits and nine RBIs. Jim 
Davenport (SF ), w ho batted .500, had fine week. 

by his doctor to lose 35 pounds, had a hard 
time finding a uniform that would cover his 
bulge, and barely made it to the dugout in 
time for his first game. San Francisco also 
had a c/ose call as its lead over St. Louis 
dwindled to one game. But Bill White of 
the Cardinals had hay fever (though his 
grand slam homer was nothing to sneeze at), 
there were few timely Cardinal hits and at 
week's end the Giants were safely in fourth. 
Pittsburgh, despite two wins by Bob Friend, 
was still two games below the .500 mark, 
thanks to such things as four errors in one 
inning and 1 1 during the week. Chicago, 
w hich has played better than .500 ball in the 
past four weeks (15-14), split eight games in 
spite of a dozen errors. Bobby Malkmus, in 
the field for Philadelphia in a game against 
the Braves, was described by Tebbetts as 
"the greatest I’ve ever seen." He played both 
third and short and did everything but make 
the game-saving play. This he could not do 
because the Phillies lost. After losing 17 
straight games against the Reds, the Phil- 
lies finally beat them. It was enough to 
make a man drop his teeth — and that is 
just what Catcher Clay Dalrymple did. Dal- 
rymple, waiting for a possible play at the 
plate, called to Pitcher Art Mahaffey to cut 
off the throw from the outfield. "That's 
when it happened." Dalrymple explained 
with embarrassment. "When I yelled to Ma- 
haffey, my plate fell out." 


THE SEASON (TO SEPTEMBER 9) 


BEST 

WORST 

Batting (NL) 

Clemente. Pitt .361 

Dalrymple. Phil .214 

Baiting (AL) 

Howard. NY 36? 

Boyer. NY .229 

HRs (NL) 

Cepeda. SF 39 

Amaro. Phil 0 


(1 per 13 AB) 

(330 AB) 

HRs (AL1 

Mans. NY 56 

Snyder. Ball 0 


(1 per 9 AB) 

(298 AB) 

ERA (NL) 

Spahn. Mil 2 75 

Curtis. Chi 4 53 

ERA (AL) 

Donovan. Wash 2.40 

Baumann Chi 5 83 

Team HRs (NL) 

Milwaukee 169 

Philadelphia 84 

Team HRs (AL) 

New York 216 

Kansas City 8? 

Team Runs(NL) San Francisco 661 

Philadelphia 511 

Team Runs(AL) 

New York 748 

Washington 559 

Team Hits (NL) 

Cincinnati 1280 

Philadelphia 1127 

Team Hits (AL) 

Cleveland 1331 

Washington 1182 

Team SBs (NL) 

Los Angeles 76 

Pittsburgh 20 

Team SBs (AL) 

Detroit 92 

New York 28 


Boxed Uatisths through Saturday. Sept. 9 


112 
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PRESEASON 

FOOTBALL’S 

by MERVIN HYMAN 

THE EAST 

All was happiness at Syracuse until last Sat- 
urday, when the Orangemen staged a secret 
scrimmage. Coach Ben Schwartzwalder is 
now grumbling about his reserve strength. 
But Schwartzwalder, who spent most of last 
spring adding new wrinkles to his offense, 
was satisfied that Ernie Davis, his preseason 
All-America back, would get ample oppor- 
tunity to run. "I guess I was like the guy 
who went to the smorgasbord and didn't 
know when to stop," said Schwartzwalder. 
"Wc now have enough offense to play half 
the schedule without running the same play 
twice." 

Penn State, generally rated the best in the 
East, will have to do some regrouping be- 
fore the Sept. 23 opener with Navy. While 
Halfback Roger Kochman nursed a painful 
charley horse. Tackle Jim Smith was trun- 
dled off with a severe concussion and Guard 
Bob Hart suffered a knee injury. Pitt, too, 
had a problem w hen Quarterback Jim Trafi- 
cant banged up a knee. Honcicr. Sam 
Colclla, a Syracuse transfer, will protect the 
Panthers while Traficant recovers. Army 
temporarily lost Quarterback Joe Black- 
grove, who tore the ligaments in his right 
knee, but Coach Dale Hall was cheered by 
two sophomores, 213-pound Tackle Chet 
Kenipinski and Bill Chescavage. a big, 
hard-hitting end. 

THE SOUTH 

The normally conservative SF.C was sudden- 
ly showing more offense. Georgia lech, in a 
full-dress rehearsal before I 8.000 at Atlanta, 
brought smiles to Coach Bobby Dodd as 
Quarterback Stan Gann threw the ball free- 
ly, scored one touchdown and set up three 
others to lead the Whites past the Blues 
42-0. Even Auburn was looking offensive. 
In a scrimmage game. Halfback Jimmy Bur- 
son and Quarterback Mailon Kent ripped 
through the second team for several scores 
as Coach Shug Jordan fumed over the de- 
fense. "I can't ever remember so much scor- 
ing at Auburn." he complained, ignoring 
the positive scoring punch, his first in many 
years. 

Alabama, which had planned to be a 
higher-scoring team this year, was set back 
seriously when Quarterback Jack Hurlbut 
broke his arm. The Crimson Tide will re- 
verse tracks and depend once again on the 
short, effective but unspectacular jabs of 
Pat Trammell. 

At Miami, Eddie Johns, shifted from 
quarterback to halfback to stir up the at- 
tack. was benched by a knee injury. He may 
be out for most of the season. 




WEEK 


THE MIDWEST 

Michigan State discovered three swift soph- 
omores — Herman Johnson. Sherman Lewis 
and Dewey Lincoln. They may turn the Spar- 
tans' usually broad-bladed battle ax into a 
rapier. In a scrimmage last Saturday, Lewis 
scored twice, Johnson once and Lincoln ran 
free to set up two scores. Ohio State's 
Woody Hayes remained confident. ''We're 
gonna be doggone good," he said. "It's gon- 
na take a helluva team to beat us." 

For those in the Big Eight who hope to 
beat Kansas, the news is bad. Quarterback 
John Hadl has never looked better, and Half- 
back Curt McClinton is running as if he 
thinks he is Red Grange. At Boulder, Colo- 
rado’s star guard, Joe Romig, is on crutches 
— with a knee injury— and the Buffs arc- 
worried. Oklahoma has lost seven players, 
including Halfback Billy Meacham and Cen- 
ter Jim Byerly, because of bad injuries and 
bad marks. The Sooners arc worried, too. 

THE SOUTHWEST 

Baylor, Texas. Arkansas and Rice arc still 
the favored contenders for the conference 
title. Baylor's only real problem is whether 
to use Bobby Ply or Ronnie Stanley as start- 
ing quarterback. Stanley accounted for two 
touchdowns with his passes in a scrimmage 
last week, but Ply has looked good, too. 
Rice's Jess Neely, usually a gloomy predic- 
tor. is busy saying, "Wc have as much play- 
able manpower as we've ever had." 

THE WEST 

UCLA, despite Coach Billy Barnes's tongue- 
in-cheek protest that "we’re overrated," has 
looked good in practice. Although lacking 
the passing and power that Bill Kilmer gave 
them last year, the Bruins have three tricky 
running tailbacks and good depth in the 
line, where 216-pound Tony Fiorentino has 
moved ahead of Steve Bauwcns at tackle. 
USC, lighter and faster than last year, is 
touling sophomore Willie Brown, who 
snaked loose from five tacklcrs and sprinted 
56 yards for a touchdown in a scrimmage 
last week. California and Stanford have both 
looked better than they did last year. 

Washington is concentrating on perfecting 
15 offensive plays (instead of the 50 it had 
in the Rose Bowl) for its opener. Oregon 
State has been working on its new wing T 
behind locked gates, while Oregon, unex- 
pectedly, will have to find replacements for 
three regulars: sophomore Quarterback Bob 
Berry, who entered the service: Center Joe 
Clcsccri. who quit to become a Los Angeles 
policeman, and Fullback Bruce Snyder, out 
for the year with a torn cartilage. 



Wherever you go . . . what- 
ever you do — you'll enjoy 
the soft, lasting comfort of 
Wigwam Socks. They're 
STA-SIZED Shrink-Treated to 
hold their original size. 
Leading department and 
sporting goods stores have 
many styles, weights and 
colors to choose from. 

JL WIGWAM MILLS, INC. 
^fl^Sheboygan, Wisconsin 
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ITCH? 


Itching, red, raw, cracked or peeling akin 
between toea or on the feet are Nature’s 
warning of Athlete’s Foot. Don’t experiment 
— the danger of it spreading is too great. 
Use fast-acting Dr. Scholl’s SOLVEX. This 
famous relief stops intense itching . . . Kills the 
fungi on contact . . . Promotes rapid healing. Liquid 
Ointment or Powder. At Drug, Shoe and 
Department Stores. Get it right away! 
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FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports information of the 


baseball -PONCH ATOULA (La.), squeezing 
live runs in the ninth inning out of walks, bloops 
anil bleeder-., defeated Grand Rapid s (Mich.) al 
Wichita. Kans 9-8 lor the National Non-Pro Base- 
ball Championship ami ils SI 0.000 prize. 
PHOENIX clipped previously unbeaten Cincinnati 
’-0 in the final game of a double elimination tour- 
ney. then easily defeated the favored Ohio team in 
a playolT. 4-1. to win the American Lesion junior 
baseball championship, at Hastings. Neb. 

BOATING BRUCE W. HUSTON. Rochester. N 5 . 
gambled on a long starboard tack, finished ninth 
in the final race but ran his total to 3.644 points to 
edge out Walter Swindcman i" the International 
Dragon Class sailing series, al Newport. R.l 

boxing DENNY MOYER. Portland middle- 
weight. tuning up for his October 21 fight with 
Sugar Ray Robinson, shut Dulio Nunez's left eye 
in the fourth round with sharp right leads, then held 
up under a late, free-swinging barrage to win a 
unanimous decision, at Portland. Ore, 

football -NEW YORK TITANS, in the Ameri- 
can Football League opener, edged the Boston Pa- 
triots 2 1 20at Boston. Titan Quarterback Al Dorow 
scored from the one-yard line, later threw a 16-yard 
touchdown pass to End I hurlow Cooper und a 
43-yard pass to Halfback Don Maynard 
The HOLSTON OILERS, defenders of the Al L 
championship, stcamrollcd over the Oakland Raid- 
ers 55-0. While pickets outside protested the Oilers' 
segregated seating policy. Quarterback George 
Blanda disregarded :hc 25-mph wind of Hurricane 
Carla, threw touchdown passes of 78. 13 and 20 
yards, also kicked two field goals to run up an A I L 
record score. 

Frank Tripucka of the DENVER BRONCOS 
threw one touchdown pass of 22 yards, pitched out 
twice lii Gene Mingo, who threw to Lionel Taylor 
for 50- and 52-yard touchdown plays, .is Denser 
won 22 10 over the Buffalo Bills, in Buffalo 
The DALLAS TEXANS showed well at the gate 
24,500 attendance- hut flopped miserably in the 
field as they lost 26 10 to the San Diego Chargers. 
I960 Western Division Champion, flic Chargers' 
Paul Lowe and Bo Roberson ran 87 and 59 yards 
for touchdowns. 

GOLF Denver Pro DAVE HILL pul tugcllicr rounds 
of 63-64-67-69 to win the $25,000 Denser Open by 
six strokes. Art Wall, who shot the tourney's low 
round of 61, tied for second with Bob Goalby 
at 269. 


HARNESS RACING COLD IRONI t$38 20) ran 
hot ill the buck stretch to win the SI 10.950 Cane 
Futurity Pace al Yonkers. I he 18-ln-l Jong shot, 
with Clint Hodgins driving, finished Vi of a length 
ahead ol Henry T. Adios. pacing the I . miles in 
2:08>i. and is now a certain starter in The Little 
Brown Jug and the Messenger Stakes, 

COFFEE BREAK, with George Sholty inlhcsulky. 
dashed to a I 58 1 -. mile in the second hc.it of the 
S55.635 Fox Slake race at Indiana State fair Alt- 
er a day's delay caused by rain, the C. and M. 
Stable's pacer led Meadow Grayson all the way in 
the race-off to win the 2-year-old stake by more than 
half a length, in 2:09* s . 

STEPHAN SMI I H ($15.10). in winning the $25,000 
Single G Pace at Yonkers in 3 03-' ... led u five-horse 
blitz on the world's record for the I 1/4 mile held 
previously by Adios Harry and Widower Creed 

horse racing CHIEF OJ CHIEFS (520) got 
away fast, held on to a big lead oscr a field of II - 
including I960 Horse-of-the-Ycar Kelso to take 
the SI 20.400 Washington Park Handicap. With 
Clarence Meuux up. Ada L. Rice's gelding ran the 
mile in I 34'-.. finished 4 >/, lengths ahead of sta- 
hlcniate Talent Show. Kelso was fourth 
WELDY (S87.20) 43-to-l long shot, sent into an 
early lead by Ray York, fought off a late challenge 
by Snappy King to win the 5105,890 Del Mar Fu- 
turity. |n gaining his first stake race, the 2-year-old 
colt raced the six furlongs in 1 :09.5. 

GREEN TICKET (531) broke early to the front 
and under Eric Guerin's careful hand, held on to 
nose out fast-closing Endymion to take the SI4I.- 
635 World's Playground Stakes at Atlantic City. 
Adele L. Rand's 2-year-old colt swept the seven fur- 
longs in 1:22’' ... a record for the stakes. 

CICADA (54.701. ridden by Willie Shoemaker, out- 
ran eight rivals to w in by 3 Vi lengths over Jazz Queen 
in Belmont's S98..390 Matron Stakes. The 2-year-old 
filly, owned by Christopher T. Chenery. covered the 
six furlongs in 1 . 10' j. 

AURELIUS (9 to 2) took the lead with a furlong 
and a half to go. then out raced Bounteous to win al 
the wire in the S98.882 St. Legcr Stake- — world's 
oldest classic for 3-year-olds at Doncaster. Eng- 
land. Owned by Mrs. Vera Lilley and ridden by Brit- 
ain's top jockey. Lester Piggott. Aurelius covered 
the one mile 6 furlongs and 132 yards in 3:06':,. 

LAWN BOWLING JAMES f CANDELET. Paw- 
tucket. R.l. became the first Easterner to win the 
U S. Singles Lawn Bowling Championship w hen he 
required only 16 ends to defeat William Miller. 
Gary. Ind.. in a playoff. 21 -6. 


motor sports Defying 155' track tempera- 
tures. which caused frequent pit stops. 40-year-old 
grandfather NELSON SI ACEY drove a I ord a rec- 
ord average I 17.802 mph to win the S‘)6.tKM) South- 
ern 500 stock car race at Darlington, S.C. 

A J FOV T. the nation's leading Big Car racing 
driver and 1961 Indinnapolis winner, coaxed his ail- 
ing car through the last 25 laps to finish four sec- 
onds ahead of "Shorty" Tcmplcinan. with Eddie 
Sachs third, in the $19,350 Big Car race al the Du 
Quoin State Fair. 

softball In a tense 19-inning game, Will I tIFR 
(Calif, ) scratched out a 2 I win over Stratford (Conn, i 
in Women's World Softball Championship final al 
Portland. Ore. when Colleen Riley singled, stole two 
bases and came home on a suicide squeeze. Joan 
Joyce, Stratford's pitcher, worked an amazing 
33 2 3 consecutive inmugs on the last das. gave up 
only two runs, while striking out 67 batters. 

tennis l< < > S EMERSON .'-t upset fellow Aus- 
tralian and Wimbledon Champion Rod Lasct " 5. 
6 3. 6 2. in win the men's title of the national cham- 
pionships -it Forest Hills (,<•.• page 22 1. DARI I NF 
HARD of Montebello. Calif, came back alter a 
three-month hepatitis-forced layoff to crush Amt 
Haydon of Britain 6 3.6-4 for her second consecu- 
tive women's title. 

water skiing ? I -year-nlil II M JACKSON ol 
Cypress Point. Fla., second in the slalom and sec- 
ond in the tricks event, soared to a record 134-lbot 
jump to retain his North American over-all walcr 
ski championship, at Lake Placid. N.Y. 

mi leposts DISBARRi D: DAN W M RN 
Swedish niiler who has finished under four minutes 
six times, by the International Amateur Athletic 
Federation for admitting having received more than 
legitimate expenses (a reported S20.000 a year). 
SUSPENDED DENNIS RALSTON 19. temper- 
towing. racket-throwing and fifth-ranked U S. ten- 
nis player, for the remainder of the year by the 
USLTA for alleged misconduct in the Das is Cup 
match between Mexico and the U.S. m August 
DIED WOLFGANG VON TRIPS. 32-year-old 
German count and top racing car driver for the 
world championship, in an accident that claimed at 
least 14 spectators' fiscs. In the Italian Grand Prix 
at Monza. Italy (j ee page IS) 

DIED: BOB HAYWARD. 33. Canadian powerboat 
driver, of a broken neck suffered in the second heat 
of the Silver Cup Regatta when his boat \liw Sti- 
pend! // flipped oscr on the Detroit River. 
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FACES IN THE CROWD 



EARL STEWART JR.. 

little-known host-pro 
at Oak Cliff Country 
Club, shot a 278 to win 
l he S. 30,000 Dallas Open 
golf tourney by one 
stroke, over Arnold 
Palmer, et al.. and be- 
came the first pro to 
win a PGA ehampion- 
shipon hishomccoursc. 
His prize: a neat S4.300. 



RUDI ALTIG, W CSt 

Germany, captured for 
the third consecutive 
year the professional 
cycle chase champion- 
ship of the world with 
a gasping, onc-sccond 
victory in the final 
heat over Switzer- 
land's Willy Trcpp 
al the Oerlikon track 
outside of Zurich. 



ELIZABETH SINGER. 

32-ycar-old Toronto 
housewife and mother 
of two children, de- 
scending the mile-deep 
wall of Andros’ barrier 
reef. Bahamas, set 
women’s world skin- 
diving depth record of 
307 feet. Her dive sur- 
passed the previous 
record by 37 feel. 





MARGARET WHITE. 

17, English schoolgirl, 
became youngest per- 
son ever to swim the 
English Channel- She 
chose a foggy day ''be- 
cause in clear weather 
the coast never seems 
to get any closer," was 
unaware she had made 
it until she was 10 
yards off the shore. 



AL bortolotti. De- 
troit. won national 
Raven class sailing 
crown for the second 
time in three years. His 
U0'4-H0% margin 
over runner-up Carter 
Sales Jr, was closest 
in the class's history. 
"It made an old man 
of me." grinned the 40- 
year-old contractor. 



ZANE SHUBERT. 21. 

Santa Ana. Calif., 
pushed a double-engine 
dragster to 168 miles 
per hour on 'the last 
run in Smiihficld, Texas 
to become the national 
drag racing champion. 
One engine blew out 
on Shubcrt, who drives 
for “kicks. " as he 
crossed the finish line. 
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The Gaudy Era of 
Millionaires 
and Superyachts 


In the spendthrift 1920s wealthy sportsmen 
competed in a dizzy contest to build the most 
glittering pleasure craft on the seas 

by FRANK KILBURN COFFEE 



"SEA CLOUD WAS THE LARGEST PRIVATE SAILING YACHT OF ITS DAY 


O ne afternoon in June of 1931, Wil- 
liam K. Vanderbilt drove from his 
North Shore estate into nearby North- 
port, Long Island to do some shopping. 
On entering the local department store, 
Vanderbilt went directly to the base- 
ment for bargains. 

"May I serve you?" asked a young 
saleswoman. 

"Yes," said Vanderbilt. “Two dozen 
of these bracelets, please. I also want 
three dozen bead necklaces and four doz- 
en pairs of earrings and assorted linger 
rings." The clerk looked at her customer 
gravely, but carefully noted the order in 
her book. Vanderbilt moved to an adja- 
cent counter where alarm clocks and mir- 
rors were displayed. Again he ordered by 
dozens. At a third counter were magni- 
fying glasses. These, too, were added to 
the list. Then Vanderbilt pointed to a 
display of thermos bottles. “I'll take 
25," he said. 

Vanderbilt, who had been engrossed 
in his purchases, suddenly began to feel 
self-conscious. Most of the basement's 
clerks and customers were standing in 


the nearby aisles and staring at him. 

Vanderbilt said petulantly, "I am buy- 
ing these things for natives of the South 
Seas." Another multimillionaire yacht 
owner was getting ready for a world 
cruise. 

Three decades ago. when the Ameri- 
can dream was represented by a flotilla 
of palatial oceangoing yachts, world 
cruises became almost a matter of course, 
and not a few multimillionaire yacht 
owners made at least part of their fitting- 
out purchases in bargain basements and 
Mr. Woolworth's stores. 

But it remained for the granddaughter 
of the man who built the Brookly n Bridge 
to set the aristocratic yachting world on 
its beam ends by building a vessel that 
was to precipitate the most fantastic era, 
brief though it was, that yachting has 
ever known. 

Mrs. Emily Roebling Cadwalader, 
wife of Richard McCall Cadwalader of 
the Philadelphia Cadwaladers and joint 
heiress to the Roebling family fortune, 
was in her late 40s — and apparently pos- 
sessed of nearly as many millions of 


dollars — when she instructed the firm of 
Henry J. Giclow, Inc. to design for her 
a private motor yacht that would be the 
finest ever to sail the seven seas. 

On January 21. 1928 the diesel yacht 
Savarona II was delivered to Mrs. Cad- 
walader at New York. (Mrs. Cadwala- 
dcr's first Savarona was a mere toy of 
174 feet.) Only three or four steam- 
driven yachts owned by kings and crown 
governments were larger than the 294- 
foot Savarona //; no other yacht pro- 
pelled by diesel engines even approached 
her proportions. The most modern navi- 
gation equipment had been installed, in- 
cluding a gyropilot, a gyrocompass and 
a gyrostabilizer prized gear usually em- 
ployed only in the newest and largest 
passenger liners. The stabilizer alone cost 
S85.000 and was the first to be installed 
in an oceangoing yacht; the 20-ton ap- 
paratus not only counteracted every roll 
of the vessel but, as the owner was to 
find out to her delight and the frequent 
consternation of her guests, could be re- 
versed, causing the ship to roll about as 
though in a genuine storm when actually 
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A BARGAIN AT $600,000. VINCENT ASTOR S ”NOURIVI AH AL" WAS A PRIVATE OCEAN LINER 



Superyachts continued 

in a quiet harbor. Two 1,500-horsepower 
engines drove the ship at 16 knots; a 
102,000-gallon oil capacity permitted a 
cruising range of 20,000 miles. 

The luxury of the Savarona //’ s rooms, 
furnished as they were with a quarter of 
a million dollars' worth of period pieces. 
Oriental rugs and antique tapestries, 
was outstanding, offering all the gran- 
deur and comfort found in the finest man- 
sions. Besides the owner’s splendid suite 
- which comprised a double stateroom, 
lounge, sun room, two baths, two dress- 
ing rooms and a maid’s room there 
were accommodations for 1 7 guests. The 
main lounge, forward of the owner's 
suite on the main deck, was done in dark 
walnut and provided with open fire- 
places the first yacht to be so equipped. 
A music room on the same deck con- 
tained a S25.000 pipe organ, which, by 
a system of connectors, could be heard 
in nearly every part of the vessel. Each 
linen closet and bedroom wardrobe was 
lined with cedar. Bathroom units were 
of black Italian marble. Practically all 
of the bathroom hardware, including 
door knobs, was gold-plated. The Cad- 
walader ensign was a swan, and the 
yacht’s bathroom taps (gold, of course) 
were shaped like swan’s heads. It was 
Philadelphia and Palm Beach society’s 
Mrs. Stotesbury who best explained the 
practicality of gold bathroom fixtures: 
"They’re very economical, you know. 
You don't have to polish them.” 

The total cost of Mrs. Cadwaladcr’s 
pranked-out pride came to more than 
$2 million. With a crew of 41, the up- 


keep was in excess of 5200,000 a year. 

Only a few years earlier, such a vessel 
would have been impossible — physical- 
ly. mechanically and financially. Very 
few large yachts had been built since the 
war, and of those that survived the war, 
most were coal-burning monsters that 
could hardly be called pleasure craft; and 
few were the owners' wives who could 
be persuaded to set foot aboard such 
vessels. But with the removal of war- 
time luxury taxes on the over-all lengths 
of pleasure yachts and the turning to 
diesel for power, yacht design was to 
change radically. 

Designers showed clients that diesel 
yachts 175 feet in length could have 
more room for owner, guests and crew 
than a steam yacht 250 feet long such 
was the reduction in size of the power 
plant. Too, the decreased weight of the 
machinery allowed for the carrying of 
great quantities of fuel oil, greatly in- 
creasing the cruising radius. The lower 
center of gravity of the diesel engines 
and the fuel stores also increased the 
stability of the vessel. No longer would 
yacht owners have to suffer the cramped 
quarters, limited and obstructed deck 
space, soot and belching smoke known 
to the owners of even the finest of the 
coal burners. 

The day of the old-fashioned ship- 
style interior was to go, too, now that 
yachts could be built to please even the 
most fastidious owner’s wife. Interior 
decorators familiar to Palm Beach. New- 
port and Saratoga society were called in, 
and the results were interiors that per- 
suaded the voyager not that he was at 
sea but that he was in a fine country 
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home or luxurious Park Avenue apart- 
ment. 

Shipbuilders welcomed the challenges 
presented to them by gold-heeled yacht 
buyers and incorporated every modern 
navigational device and comfort obtain- 
able into craft that began more and more 
to resemble miniature ocean liners. 

When Vincent Astor discussed the 
building of his new' yacht with Naval 
Architect Theodore Ferris, he impressed 
upon Ferris that he desired just such a 
“steamship” yacht. The Krupp Germa- 
nia Company of Kiel. Germany was 
awarded the contract to build the vessel. 

The straight-stemmed, businesslike- 
looking Nourmaha/ was a good 30 feel 
shorter than Mrs. Cadwalader’s Sava- 
rona // and. though somewhat broader 
of beam, did not quite measure up to 
that craft in gross tonnage. When Astor 
brought the S600.000 bargain vessel 
home to New York, nearly six months 
after the Savoroiui // had been welcomed, 
newsmen hailed the Nourmaha I as “the 
new queen of the deep.” They said it 
marked the beginning of “the superyacht 
era." This was a slight to Mrs. Cadwala- 
der and her toy. 

A lot of yacht 

But the 263-foot Nourmaha! was a lot 
of yacht. Trim of line and smart of pace, 
she was built to sail any sea in any weath- 
er and had a cruising range of 19.000 
miles on one fueling. Unlike his first 
A 'ourmahal, which he had inherited from 
his father after the latter went down with 
the Titanic in 1912, the new Nourmahai 
had no armament. Fearing pirates in 
Mediterranean and Caribbean waters. 
John Jacob Astor IV had equipped his 
yacht with four Hotchkiss rapid-firing 
guns. 

Henry Ford, too, had yacht fever. His 
Sialia was a comfortable 202-footer, 
which should have been more than ade- 
quate for Great Lakes cruising. But he 
decided one day that he'd like the Sialia 
more if she were just a little bit bigger. 
So the steel-hulled Sialia was stripped 
down and cut in two. The delicate engi- 
neering feat represented a virtual rebuild- 
ing of the yacht. But a piece was inserted 
and stretched she was. The new Sialia. 2 1 
feet 7 inches longer than the old. was 
delivered to Detroit along with a bill Tor 
S650.000 which was S50.000 more than 
the Sialia had cost originally and S400,- 
000 more than Ford was to receive when 
he sold her to Archie M. Andrews sev- 
eral years later. 

H. Edward Manville's Hi-Esmaro was 



invites you 



When you travel on business, plan to 
stay at an Albert Pick Hotel or Motel. 
Business travelers like our conven- 
ient, downtown locations . . .our com- 
fortable, air-conditioned rooms with 
radio and TV... our delicious food. 
Rates are moderate; parking is free 
in most locations, and (if you plan to 
travel with your family) remember 
that there is NO CHARGE FOR 
CHILDREN UNDER 12. 


For immediate reservations in any city, call the nearest of these 

ALBERT PICK HOTELS AND MOTELS - KER ORIVE. CHICAGO 


Birmingham. Ala Pick-Bat khcad 

Chattanooga, Tenn. . . Albert Pick Motel 

Chicago. III. Pick-Congress 

Cincinnati, O. Pick-Fount.-.: 

Cleveland, O. 

Colo. Springs, Colo Albert Pick Motel 

Columbus, O. Pick-Fort Hayes 

Columbus. O Nationwide Inn 

Detroit, Mich P k-Fort Shelby 

East Lansing, Mich Pic- Motor Hotel 

Evanston, III. . Pic * 

Flint, Mich. Pick-Dura: t 

Huntsville, Ala. All rt P M tel 

Miami Beach. Fla,. . Albert Pi - H< t< lla 

Minneapolis, Minn. . . Pick-Nicollct 

Mobile. Ala. Albert Pick Motel 


Montgomery. Ala Albert Pick Motel 

Nashville, Tenn. Albi rt Ptcl M t< I 

Natcher, Miss Albert Pick Motel 

New York, N.Y. Belmont Pla/a 

Pittsburgh, Pa Pick-Roosevelt 

Portsmouth, Va Holiday Inn Motel 

Rockford. Ill Albert Pick Motel 

St. Louis, Mo Albert Pick Motel 

St. Louis. Mo Pick-Mark Twain 

South Bend. Ind Pick-OHver 

Terre Haute, Ind Albert Pick Motel 

Toledo, O. Pick-Fort Meigs 

Topeka, Kan Pick-Kansan 

Washington, D.C Pick-Lee House 

Youngstown, O. Pick-Ohio 


Operated in the tradition of over a century of hospitality by the Albert Pick family 
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the HERDSMAN . . . 
new rugged look in hoy’s 
outerwear 

There's a ready-for-action look in this 
double breasted country coat that's lined 
and accented with Shearlon — the new 
shearling-type lining made with Orion 
Sayelle : . Handsome amt completely wash 
'n wear because the Shearlon is combined 
with fabrics of 6Y,'< Dacront and 35 7r 
cotton. Sizes 6-12, about S33. Sizes 14-20. 
about S3 5. 

The coat shown above and on the oppos/lc 
page is available at: 

Aurora, 111 Lytton's 

Brooklyn, N. Y Browning Fifth Ave. 

Charleston, W. Va Frankenberger's 

Chicago, 111 Lytton's 

Evanston, 111 Lytton's 

Evergreen Park, III Lytton's 

Gary, Ind Lytton's 

Golf Mill, III Lytton's 

Harrisburg, Pa Doutrich's 

Hempstead, N'.Y. . Browning Fifth Ave. 

Manhasset, N. Y Remler-Barth 

Newark, N. J. Browning Fifth Ave. 

Niagara Falls, N. Y Amberg's 

Oak Park, 111 Lytton's 

St. Louis, Mo Famous Barr 

Snyder, N.Y Miles Gardiner 

Yonkers, N.Y Browning Fifth Ave. 


For other store i write: 

THE WINER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
HAMMOND. INDIANA 
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launched at the yards of the Bath Iron 
Works in Maine. It was a million-dollar 
yacht and looked every dollar of it. In 
design, the 267-foot yacht had the grace- 
ful hull lines of a swanlike clipper ship, 
with a handsome, gold-leaf-covered fig- 
urehead. The living and dining rooms 
were splendidly manorial. Individual 
menu holders, costing SI 50 each, stood 
on the dining table: the china dining 
service cost SI 0.000. 

Soon nearly a score of big yachts meas- 
uring well over 200 feet were frequenting 
East Coast resort harbors, when not off 
visiting exotic ports, and many more 
were on order. Members of leading yacht 
clubs merely yawned at mention of any- 
thing under 150 feet. And it took a big 
one. like the Hi-Estntiro or George F. 
Baker Jr.’s 272-foot Viking . to really 
arouse their enthusiasm. 

When the junior Baker's S 1.500.000 
Viking was launched, his self-made 
banker father, who had reached his 88th 
birthday and was then one of the three 
or four richest men in America, was 
asked to explain why. unlike his son. he 
had never gone in for big yachts. "My 
son can afford it." said George F. Baker 
Sr. "He has a rich father." 

Mrs. Cadwalader had a rich father, 
too, but she and the Savaronu II. which 
had survived increasing competition in 
yacht size and magnificence for a year 
and a half, were outclassed in the sum- 
mer of 1929 when American Textile In- 
dustrialist Julius Forstmann’s Orion was 
sent down the ways of the Krupp Ger- 
mania yards at Kiel. Forstmann had left 



MRS. EMILY CADWALADERS "SAVARONA 


Germany 30 years before to make his 
fortune in the United States. When the 
New Jersey woolen manufacturer placed 
his order for the vessel that was to succeed 
to the title of the world's largest private 
yacht, he was worth more than S50 mil- 
lion and could well afford his 52-million- 
plus bargain. 

The snow-white Orion , measuring 333 
feet from stem to stern, only 28 feet of 
which was overhang, had a 46-foot beam 
and grossed an unrivaled 3.100 tons. 
Modeled like a transatlantic steamer, 
though far more luxurious, this was the 
yacht that had everything from radio 
compass and sonic depth finder to mar- 
ble swimming pool and fully equipped 
gymnasium. 

The Orion's auxiliary boat equipment 
included a 34-foot owner's launch with 
a 1 25-horscpowcr motor, a 32-foot guest 
launch with a 65-horsepower motor, a 
fishing boat, two unsinkablc lifeboats 
with radio equipment and a dinghy. 

The black pirates 

The American public, including not a 
few who regularly blasphemed the own- 
ers, had long had a uniquely sentimental 
regard for the most famous of all Amer- 
ican yachts, the pirate-black-hulled Cor- 
sairs of the J.P. Morgans. The older, or 
chop-whiskered. Morgan had built three 
Corsairs in his lifetime. His son. who is 
most often recalled today as the Morgan 
who was photographed with a female 
midget planted on his knee by an enter- 
prising press agent, was to build a fourth. 

When J. P. Morgan the younger de- 
cided that he. too. needed a bigger, faster 
yacht, he was faced with the difficult 
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problem or disposing of the 30-year-old 
steam-driven vessel he had inherited 
from his father. For a while, he seriously 
considered taking her out to sea and 
scuttling her with all flags flying. But 
then neither he nor his veteran captain. 
William B. Porter, the highest-salaried 
sea captain in the world, could bring 
themselves to perform the coup dc grace. 
It was decided in the end to turn the 
yacht over to the U.S. government for 
use as a Coast and Geodetic Survey ship, 
with the stipulation that when she was 
no longer of service to the government, 
she would be scrapped, never sold. No 
mere mortal was going to have the boast- 
ful distinction of being owner of a for- 
mer Morgan yacht! In order to comply 
with a law prohibiting the government 
from accepting gifts, a token payment 
of SI was accepted for the yacht. 

When Mrs. Cadwaladcr decided to 
get rid of her yacht in the fall of 
1929, she wasn't about to scuttle it, or 
even consider trading it to the gov- 
ernment for a piddling dollar. She sold 
the good-as-new Savarona // to Cop- 
per Magnate William Boyce Thompson 
for SI, 800.000. 

As the Depression took hold of the 
country, J. P. Morgan decided to avoid 
the usual ostentation that went with big- 
ship launchings when his S2,500,000 Cor- 
sair was ready to be sent down the ways. 
The Bath-built Corsair was to be "pri- 
vately” launched. Though the public was 
excluded from the shipyard, Morgan ar- 
ranged to charter an oceangoing tug for 
the benefit of reporters and cameramen. 
As the press tug steamed up and down 
the Kennebec River and thousands of 
fascinated citizens watched from vantage 
points along the river front, a daughter 
of the financier broke the traditional bot- 
tle of champagne on the bow of the ship 
and the Corsair slipped gracefully into 
the water. Shipmasters later declared they 
hud never seen a prettier launching. 

Morgan didn't care for the straight 
lines and elephantine bulkiness that char- 
acterized so many of the newer big yachts. 

He much preferred the rakish, clipper 
lines and extreme grace of his father’s 
Corsairs. Thus the new vessel was made 
as much like the older Corsairs as pos- 
sible. He also preferred steam, liking its 
smooth, silent power. In the age of diesel, 
his craft was steam-driven, though oil- 
fired. 

The 343-foot clipper-stemmed Corsair 
was 10 feet longer than Julius Forst- 
mann's German-built Orion, and far and 
away the largest private craft ever to 
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stays neat . . . gives you that l a' Herman \ .ook 

Look every inch the Letterman in jackets containing ■ Dacron"* polyester 
fiber. "Dacron" gives jackets extra ruggedness for longer life, wrinkle resist- 
ance for extra neatness and wash ’n’ wear talents for extra convenience. The 
luxurious pile linings are of "Orion Sayelle"* and "Orion”*— warm as can 
be, yet light for action. Look the Letterman in one of these jackets today. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER ilVING . . . THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


s&-*dCARIOCA 

presents: 

the 

Caribbean 
way to 
make 
a 


Daiquiri 



the Rum (1 Vi ounces). Never any 
other than authentic, lively Carioca, 
kissed by the tropical sun . . . 


the Lime (Juice of one). Cool, green, 
and tart— tender with the perfume of the 
tropics . . . 

the Sugar (1 teaspoon powdered). 
Smooth and sweet as a gentle tropical 
breeze . . . 

the Rimmed Glass (3 oz. cocktail). 
Rubbed with lime then dipped in granu- 
lated sugar for the Carioca touch. Shake 
with ice. Strain into the glass. And relax 
in tropical splendor. 

Those who will have nothing less 
than the genuine always ask for . . . 

^CARIOCA; 

“Makes a drink SING!” ' 
PUERTO RICAN RUM, WHITE OR GOLD LABEL, 
80 PROOF, SCHENLEY IMPORT CO. 
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have been built in this country. A slim 
beam and an extreme overhang held 
down her tonnage, however, and she 
wasn’t even close to the Orion in that 
respect. 

Like all Morgan yachts, her hull and 
funnel were black, her superstructure, 
which covered 200 feet, leaving an un- 
usual amount of open deck space, white. 
All exposed woodwork was of East In- 
dian teak. All paneling, beam work and 
decking were of the same yellowish- 
brown wood, with the exception of the 
crew's quarters, which were finished in 
less-expensive mahogany. 

There were two sets of living quarters 
for the owner: one on the main deck 
aft, and the other, permitting complete 
withdrawal, on the boat deck forward. 
The main-deck owner’s quarters, opulent 
but not luxurious, included a stateroom, 
writing room, bath and large cedar-lined 
closet. There were five similar suites for 
members of Morgan's family and guests. 

On the rocks 

During her speed trials on the Navy's 
measured course off Rockland, Maine, 
Morgan posted himself on the commo- 
dore’s bridge. Well over 6 feet tall and of 
proportionate breadth of shoulder and 
depth of chest, he made an impressive 
figure. Racing against the Chester , the 
Navy’s newest cruiser, the Corsair pro- 
ceeded at 18.5 knots, the Morgan private 
signal, a red flag with the white star and 
crescent of the old Barbary corsairs, snap- 
ping at her main truck. Though the Cor- 
sair could hardly match the Chester's 
speed, Morgan, proud, smiling and wind- 
whipped, was not the least dismayed. 

Sailing from the Morgan estate at Glen 
Cove, Long Island on her maiden cross- 
ing, the Corsair made Southampton, 
England in eight days, a record many 
passenger liners were hard-pressed to 
equal. After depositing the Morgan party 
at Southhampton, the Corsair returned 
to the States. 

Less than six weeks after her maiden 
ocean voyage, the Corsair went on the 
rocks off the coast of Maine. Junius Mor- 
gan, the financier's son, and his wife were 
cruising in Maine waters when the big 
yacht ran aground on a rock ledge in 
Penobscot Bay. She ran almost half her 
length onto the ledge at high tide. A 
radio appeal for help quickly brought out 
a swarm of small craft and an ocean- 
going tug from nearby Rockland. Try as 
she would, the tug failed to budge her. 


As the 1 1-foot tide ran out, the Corsair 
started to list to port and it was feared 
that the big yacht would break up. It 
was not until the next full tide, 24 hours 
after running aground, that two tugs and 
a Coast Guard cutter succeeded in work- 
ing her free. The damage sustained was 
slight. 

Other yachtsmen were beginning to 
discover that yachting was twice as much 
fun, and much more defensible, if con- 
ducted in the interests of science. The 
gear of scientists and sportsmen displaced 
the wardrobe trunks of idle, fashionable 
guests on voyages to the Galapagos and 
South Sea Islands, to Guatemala and 
Cambodia. The treasure trove obtained 
was duly deposited in private and muni- 
cipal zoos, museums and aquariums. 

As early as 1928, yachtsman William 
K. Vanderbilt undertook an eight-month 
world cruise aboard his yacht Ara to 
obtain rare and unknown specimens of 
sea life for the Vanderbilt Marine Mu- 
seum at Northport, Long Island. The 
21 1 -foot Ara, a converted sloop of war 
built for the British Navy and acquired 
by Vanderbilt in 1922, was to carry him 
nearly 150,000 miles before he sought to 
replace her with a ship of larger cruising 
radius and of greater storage space for 
fuel, water, scientific equipment and spec- 
imen tanks. 

Vanderbilt and his wife Rose made 
three transatlantic trips to watch over 
the building of their new ship at Kiel, 
scrutinizing every detail from keel to 
truck. On March 2. 1931, after a day of 
sea trials, Vanderbilt ordered the raising 
of the American flag to the top of the 
main truck, indicating his pleasure with 
the yacht. 

In outward appearance, the Alva, like 
Astor's Nottrmahal, was a businesslike 
vessel with few frills. Measuring 264 feet 
over all, she was practically plumb at 
both ends, being 259 feet on the water 
line. Her broad beam and 18-foot draft 
gave her tremendous displacement, sta- 
bility and inside room. 

Arriving at his winter home at Miami, 
Fla., on the Alva's maiden voyage from 
Kiel, Vanderbilt was required to pay 
$267,000 duty to U.S. customs, a 30% 
assessment on the value of the Alva's 
steel hull and built-in equipment alone. 

Vanderbilt, pleased as he was with his 
new yacht, was reluctant to part with the 
Ara, which, with its limitations, had 
served him so well. He decided to keep 
both vessels. This may have prompted 
young David Rockefeller, when asked by 
a friend why his father didn’t buy him a 
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yacht, to remark, “who do you think 
we are? Vanderbilts?" 

Mrs. Emily Roebling Cadwalader was 
no Vanderbilt. Neither was she a Rocke- 
feller. But she was perhaps the most ag- 
gressive yachtswoman of all time. 

She had plans for a third Savarona 
drawn up by William Francis Gibbs, 
America’s foremost big-ship architect. 
The 4.600-gross-ton yacht, 64 feet longer 
than J. P. Morgan's Corsair , was larger by 
far than any other private yacht ever 
built or ever to be built. Measuring 407 
feet 1 0 inches over all. and with a 53-foot 
beam, she wasn't much smaller than many 
of the commercial vessels in world-cruise 
service. Though she carried far fewer pas- 
sengers than a commercial liner, they were 
accommodated in a manner to which 
even most of them were unaccustomed. 

The yacht's unusually rakish lines were 
enhanced by two wide, squat funnels and 
slim pole masts: she had been built for 
speed. With a minimum operating budg- 
et of S400.000 a year, the yacht, which 
cost well over S4 million to build in the 
relatively economical German yards, 
sailed from Hamburg in October 1931 
for Bermuda. The crew of 72 had their 
work cut out for them: another 35 men 
who had been signed for the crew were 
discharged before sailing. This was only 
an indication of the economies to come 
when Mrs. Cadwalader fully realized what 
she had on her hands. 

Embarrassment of richness 

Long before the Savarona arrived on 
the scene, the yachting fraternity had 
begun to feel distressingly conspicu- 
ous. Most big-yacht owners were ready 
to welcome any decent opportunity to 
take their yachts out of commission with- 
out losing face. Though few would ad- 
mit they could no longer afford such ex- 
pensive playthings, big-yacht ego, with 
its psychic complications, made it diffi- 
cult for many owners to put away their 
yachts for reasons of economy alone. 

With most of the country off its feet, 
Edward F. Hutton, investment broker 
and husband of Marjorie Post, General 
Foods heiress, urged big-yacht owners to 
rally to the nation's financial plight by 
keeping their vessels in commission. Hut- 
ton reasoned that while the big yachts 
might offend during the “business de- 
pression," their operation would give 
employment and income to many who 
might otherw ise be destitute. He pointed 
out that keeping a 200-loot yacht in com- 
mission for five months of the year meant 
the spending of at least SI 00.000 in the 
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form of wages, purchases of supplies and 
general upkeep. 

Hutton was being more than just gen- 
erous with other people’s money. He 
was smoothing the waters for the launch- 
ing of his own yacht, the 316-foot, full- 
rigged auxiliary bark Hussar the largest 
privately owned sailing yacht ever built. 

The German-built Hussar, a modern- 
ized ideal of a four-masted bark, was truly 


downright dull, and owners found it 
difficult to fill more than two or three 
staterooms with desirable guests able to 
afford the time for a long cruise. Mostly, 
they depended on their immediate fam- 
ilies for company. Indeed, many yachts 
would cruise along with owners and their 
guests aboard only for a month or two 
at a lime perhaps from Marseilles to 
Colombo, or from Honolulu to Hong 
Kong on a round-the-world voyage. 

W. K. Vanderbilt's round-the-world 
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a picture yacht. With her lowering masts, 
square-sail yards, clipper bow and long 
bowsprit, she brought to mind the days 
of the old clipper ships. Though her full 
suit of 30 sails comprised 36.000 square 
feet of canvas and took most of her 70- 
man crew a full hour to raise, for true 
sail men there was more than one dis- 
cordant note. Between her foremast and 
main, rising above her black hull, was a 
buff funnel, serving the power plant 
which drove her when her owner wanted 
to travel hurriedly rather than loaf along 
under canvas. There was also a bridge for 
navigation under power, 

A few years after the launching of the 
Hussar, Mrs. Hutton parted from Mr. 
Hutton and gained custody of the yacht, 
which she rcchristened Sea Cloud. She 
changed her own name. too. wedding 
Joseph E. Davies, the corporation and 
international lawyersoon to bcappointed 
Ambassador to Russia. 

Popular legend, encouraged by the 
Sunday supplements, insisted that all 
yachts were the scene of perpetual bac- 
chanals, especially on lengthy cruises. In 
reality, life on most of the big ones was 


voyage aboard the Alva, however, was 
long planned and done with purpose. 
Besides the taking of specimens for the 
Vanderbilt Marine Museum, this was to 
be the first circumnavigation of the globe 
under the yacht ensign of the United 
States Naval Reserve in which Vander- 
bilt was a lieutenant commander. 

Setting out in July 1931. under Captain 
Vanderbilt (whose command included 
three mates, two wireless operators, a 
boatswain, a starboard and a port launch- 
man. three quartermasters, six sailors, a 
chief engineer, three assistant engineers, 
an electrician, seven oilers, two stewards, 
a chef, two cooks, a bedroom steward, a 
waiter, a captain's man. a pantryman, 
three messmen. a messman-bugler and a 
laundryman, plus an artist, a taxidermist, 
a photographer, assistant photographer, 
a valet and a ship's .surgeon), the Aha. 
carrying 520 tons of fuel oil. 360 tons of 
water and five guests, including Vander- 
bilt's wife Rose, was to travel 29,000 un- 
eventful nautical miles, visit 57 big and 
little ports and return home seven months 
later with her tanks filled with a great 
variety of queer fish. 
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On reaching Spain, nearing ihe end 
of the east-to-west voyage, Vanderbilt 
looked over the latest reports from the 
New York Stock Exchange. "Central has 
hit 25,” he recorded in his diary. "It is 
time to go home." The family stock, 
which had soared to above 250 at the 
peak of the market, was soon to sell for 
less than SIO a share. 

By late 1932, keeping a big yacht in 
commission had become an unsupport- 
able financial burden for all but a rare 
Croesus, and there was a wave of selling 
and decommissioning. The low ebb was 
reached when Utility Tycoon Harrison 
Williams' million-dollar Warrior was sold 
for less than the value of her launches. 

Even J. P. Morgan took his yacht out 
of commission, retaining only a lay-up 
maintenance crew of seven or eight men. 
For a man who didn't net enough to pay 
an income tax for the years 1931 and 
1932, decommissioning the big yacht 
(which cost as much as S500.000 a year 
to operate, a trip to England costing a 
minimum of S50.000) was not just politic. 

Amateur ichthyologist Vincent Astor, 
whose considerable fortune stemmed 
from New York City realty, was a Dutch- 
ess County neighbor of Franklin D. Roo- 
sevelt. The two men, linked by marriage, 
had known and respected each other for 
years and shared a love for the sea as 
gentlemen sailors. It was only natural 
that Astor should favor Roosevelt's can- 
didacy for the governorship of New York 
State in 1928 and 1930, and the presi- 
dency of the United States in 1932. 

Mr. Astor's course 

In January 1933 the man acknowl- 
edged to be the wealthiest member of 
the President-elect's "inner group” in- 
vited his good friend to accept the hos- 
pitality of the Nourmahal. On February 
4, Roosevelt came over her side for the 
first time. 

After 10 pleasant days at sea, the party 
went ashore at Miami for a triumphal 
parade before the cheering populace, and 
there an attempt was made on the Presi- 
dent-elect's life. Roosevelt was neither 
wounded nor visibly shaken, but Mayor 
Anton Cermak of Chicago and lour oth- 
ers were hit by the would-be-assassin’s 
bullets. 

During the next two years, as Presi- 
dent. Roosevelt was to make several 
somewhat less eventful excursions aboard 
the Astor craft. 

Early in 1935. when the President was 
once again invited to relax aboard the 
Nournuilwl, he remarked that the cruise 
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would hardly justify the expense of com- 
missioning the big yacht. "The Xonnna- 
hul is always in commission.” Astor is 
said to have replied. 

"It looks." quipped Roosevelt, "as if 
we'IJ have to increase taxes on the rich." 

Late in March. Roosevelt and Harry 
Hopkins accepted Astor's hospitality and 
boarded the Nournicifial for a two-week 
fishing cruise. Not long after, the Presi- 
dent sent his "soak-the-rich" tax pro- 
gram to Congress. That message ended 
the intimacy of the two Hudson River 
seigneurs, and taxes soon made it all but 
impossible for any yachtsman to operate 
much more than a runabout on income 
alone. 

In 1937 a joint Congressional commit- 
tee investigating income tax avoidance 
and evasion called in several big-yacht 
owners, including Mrs. Cadwalader. 
whose huge Savaronu. after a few brief 
appearances in the Caribbean, had dis- 
appeared from public view which had 
it all over Houdini's disappearing-ele- 
phant act. 

The investigating committee disclosed 
that, by incorporating her yacht. Mrs. 
Cadwalader had established a six-year 
operating loss of nearly S800.000. saved 
income taxes estimated at a quarter of a 
million dollars. It was further pointed 
out that the Savaronu had never been 
brought into American waters, which 
would have made her subject to a record 
import duty. Not that very many resort 
harbors could have accommodated her 
bulk! 

Turkish delight 

The government, disallowing her tax 
claims for the big yacht, made a formal 
charge of fraud against poor Mrs, Cad- 
waladcr for "overstating" her losses. 

In March 1938. after having been 
docked in Germany for close to five 
years, at an annual lay-up maintenance 
cost of around S7 0.000. the Savaronu 
was sold to the Government of Turkey 
for SI million. It was then presented to 
Turkey's president. Kenial Ataturk. as a 
gift from the people. As Fortum- maga- 
zine commented: observers suddenly re- 
alized that the very notion of the Sara- 
rona had always been pretty Turkish. 

Ataturk 's floating palace was not to 
venture very far from home waters, for 
the Mediterranean had suddenly grown 
too dangerous for pleasurable cruising. 
As early as September 1937. Ambassa- 
dor Davies and his wife, cruising the 


Mediterranean aboard Mrs. Davies' Sea 
Cloud, had abruptly broken off their 
cruise in view of the many "pirate sub- 
marines and anonymous destroyers" 
operatng thereabout, and quit the 
yacht at Monte Carlo. 

Other bodies of water were soon to 
become too dangerous for pleasurable 
cruising, including society's 
Newport harbor, where a practice tor- 
pedo fired from a submarine streaked off 
course and narrowly missed Nourntahal. 

In September 1939. Swedish Industri- 
alist Axel Wenner-Gren. crossing the 
Atlantic aboard his 320-foot Southern 
Cross, picked up an S O S from the S.S. 
Athenia . first major victim of Nazi war- 
fare on the open seas. The Southern 
Cross, built by England's Lord Inchcapc 
and for several years owned but rarely 
used by Hollywood’s Howard Hughes, 
rescued nearly 400 of the liner's passen- 
gers under great difficulties. 

With the approach of total war. many 
patriotically moved yacht owners, prod- 
ded by the government, made their ves- 
sels available for wartime service. J. P. 
Morgan took the lead and turned his 
Corsair over to the British early in 1940, 
Many big-yacht owners made outright 
gifts of their vessels, only too glad to he 
rid of them; other boats were acquired 
by purchase or lease. 

One young naval officer, taking com- 
mand of one of the more famous vessels 
preliminary to its conversion, had an 
unexpected hint of nautical hospitality 
revealed to him. Lazing on the owner's 
ample bed. he inadvertently brushed his 
hand against one of a pair of buttons 
above the headboard. His eyes opened 
wide as a section of the side wall yawned 
and disgorged a well-stocked bar which 
rolled right up to the bedside. Delighted 
with this convenience, he thumbed the 
second button. The opposite w-all yawned 
even wider, and his bed was silently and 
smoothly joined by the one from the 
next room. 

The converted yachts, serving as coast- 
al patrol craft, submarine chasers and 
weather stations, acquitted themselves 
well; a lew, such as H. E. Manville’s 
handsome Hi-Esmttro. sunk by Japanese 
bombs off the Solomons in 1943, nobly. 

Few of the big yachts were repossessed 
or commissioned after the war, and of 
those that were, all have since gone into 
commercial work, to the scrap heap, to 
foreign registry or, like J. p. Morgan's 
Corsair, which, only over his dead body, 
went into luxury cruise service, to Davy 
Jones's locker. end 
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THE READERS 
TAKE OVER 


LITTER BOARDS 

Sirs: 

I was both amazed and discouraged by 
the paradoxical position my favorite maga- 
zine took under Scorecard in the Sept. 4 
issue. You urge that we Bring Back the Bill- 
boards and under the title Keep It Clean on 
the same page you take a stand for “cleaner 
banks on rivers, cleaner sewage around cit- 
ies'* and cleaner outer space. What differ- 
ence does it make whether litter along the 
highway is lying down or being propped up 
in the form of cheap advertising rubbish? 

Wayne Linn 

Logan, Utah 
Sirs: 

Now that America has some highways 
that are sufficiently free of billboards to per- 
mit citizens to see their landscape, perhaps 
they can learn enough about it to "engage 
the mind" and thus relieve their boredom. 

Arthur E. Newkirk 

Schenectady 


Sirs: 

The Garden Club gals are burned up and 
so am I. 

Ralph W. Tennant 

Easton, Md. 

Sirs: 

Boo! Hiss! 

James G. McGowan 

Greenwich, Conn. 

STILL LIVELY 

Sirs: 

It seems to me that those now yelling 
"lively ball" at the tops of their lungs arc 
most likely descendants of those who 
screamed "lively ball" in 1927 ( Yes, /l's 
Livelier , Aug. 28). I attribute any increase 
in home runs to the lighter bats and the 
batters’ intentions. 

Dennis Porteus 

Plain view, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

I do not doubt that the baseball has 
changed through the years, but your impli- 
cation that the dilution of pitching talent 
due to expansion endangers Ruth's record 
is unjustified. The population of the U.S. 
increased by almost 50' between 1927 and 
1961; it is probable that talent increased 
just about proportionally. Consider also 
the breaking of the color barrier. 

Cam Gibson 

Oakland, CaliL 

continued 
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GLOBAL FLAVOR 

Sirs: 

Your Carry Back spread was most inter- 
esting ( Carry Back Conies Back . Sept. 4). 
However, your caption writer overlooked 
Laurel's Washington, D.C. International 
as the world’s most important international 
horse race. 

Bob Melendez 

Washington, D.C. 

Sirs: 

France's Prix de 1‘Arc de Triomphe 
doesn't compare in international scope with 
the Washington, D.C. International. 

In nine runnings top Thoroughbreds from 
15 countries have been represented in this 
global classic. 

M. B. Hirsh 

Bcthesda. Md. 

RED RUNNERS 

Sirs: 

In your article The Outs and Ins of the 
Double Play (Sept. 4) you picture double- 
playing Dodgers Neal and Wills being foiled 
by someone you call just a ‘‘runner.” The 
runner is Cincinnati Red Gordon Coleman. 
In your article on the Dodgers-Rcds series 
{Jinxed and Jinxed Again, Sept. 4) a picture 
caption identities Dodger Wills but leaves 
another "runner” unnamed. The runner is 
the Cincinnati Reds’ Chico Cardenas. 

Yes. Virginia, there really are Cincinnati 
Reds and they have names. 

Dan Diorio 

Bellevue, Ky. 

Sirs: 

If Sports Illustrated made any sense at 
all, the Cincinnati Reds would have been 
cast as a strong, talented, serious pennant 
contender months ago. 

Walt Gagen 

Cincinnati 

COOKED TATERS 

Sirs: 

Hooray! It's about time you gave “OP 
Tatcrs” and the Tigers a little credit ( Talers 
Keeps the Tigers Up There. Sept. 4). 

Cadet Stephen M. Ove.rton 
West Point, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

I thoroughly enjoyed your article on 
Frank Lary. the best pitcher in the American 
League. I'm happy that you recognize our 
Tigers as the pennant contenders they arc. 

John Lattier 

Detroit 

• Or were. — ED. 


Sirs: 

Now it's mashed laters. 

Kenneth Letoile 

Providence 
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CRICKET HEARTHS 


Sirs: 

As a cricket-loving expatriate I was de- 
lighted to see that you realized the essence 
and strength of English cricket lies in the 
hundreds of thousands of club and village 
cricketers who turn out every Saturday and 
Sunday ( This Is Cricket!, Aug. 28). 

A. Kitchener 

Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

It wasn't always just the English. Here 
in Philadelphia at both the Philadelphia and 
Mcrion Cricket Clubs, so named because 
cricket in the 19th century was more popular 
than tennis, there was great interest in the 
game during the "golden" years between 
1870 and 1912. In those days there were ac- 
tually 300 cricket clubs in the United States! 

In 1874 a tournament between Britain, 
Canada and the U.S. was played in Halifax. 
Nova Scotia. Twenty-two players from Phil- 
adelphia represented America and won the 
Halifax Cup. 

The famous English cricketer C. B. Fry 
recently wrote that "the best swerver I ever 
saw in my life was J. Barton King, of Phila- 
delphia." A swerve in cricket bowling is 
something like a curve in baseball pitching. 
King is included in the list of 1 1 greatest 
cricketers of all time according to an old is- 
sue of The American Cricketer. Other fa- 
mous names from this bygone era are Percy 
H. Clark, George S. Patterson, C. C. Morris 
and John L. Evans. The latter two gentle- 
men, in a match at Wimbledon in 192 1 .scored 
239 runs without the loss of a wicket. 

Edmund Thaylr Jr. 

Secretary, Merion Cricket Club 
Haverford, Pa. 
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Meet the modern walkie-talkie — Webcor’s new M ICRO-350 
Transceiver! Transistorized down to 13 ounces, this palm-held 
transmitter-receiver is the sporting proposition of the year. Take it 
hunting, fishing, camping or farming. No license required; this is 
Citizens Band radio. No engineering degree required either. Webcor 
engineers refined it down to two simple controls — an Off-On-Volume 
control and a Push-to-Talk bar. Nine transistors give it more than a 
mile of thrust; its ten-section telescoping antenna pulls in the signals. 
The case is unbreakable. So is the price. $99.95, $189.95 the pair. 

For free booklet, “Walkie-Talkie Goes Civilian”, describ- 
ing the many uses of Citizens Band radio, write Webcor, 

Inc., 5610 U\ Bloomingdale , Chicago 39, Illinois. 

Canadian distributor: Fox Agency Limited. Pori Credit. Ontario 

tape recorders, portable and console fonografs, radios, components 
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PAT ON THE BACK 



"Alka- 

Seltzer 


for that Feel-Better Feeling 
when HEADACHE or 
UPSET STOMACH strikes 


When headache or upset 
stomach is spoiling your fun, 
get that feel-better feeling 
with ALKA-SELTZER. 

Ai.ka-seltzer tablets be- 
come liquid relief. It speeds 
through your system to relieve 
that headache, settle your 
stomach, fight fatigue. 

There’s nothing quite liJie 
ALKA-SELTZER to help you 
freshen up and feel better fast. 
So, wherever sport takes you, 
take your alka-seltzer along. 


FOR THAT FEEL-BETTER 




PAT HOCTOR 


Ducks for dinner 


There may be such a thing as doing your 
job too well, but Pat Hoctor doesn’t be- 
lieve it. One small part of Pat's job as a 
New York state park ranger consists of 
raising a brood of 2,500 or more ducks 
and pheasants each year to keep the wild 
bird population up for hunters. The 
pheasants grow up and fly away, but the 
majority of Hoctor’s ducks get to like 
his society and his cuisine so much that 
they refuse to leave. Each morning at 
7:30, summer or winter, mallards by the 
hundreds waddle up to the Hoctor house 
by the Niagara River and — according to 


Mrs. Hoctor— “if Pat isn’t out there 
with the Teed, they'll come right up to 
the kitchen door and ask for it.” 

Hoctor, who has worked with wild- 
life on or near the river for close to 50 
years, is philosophical about the fact 
that many of his dinner guests end up as 
dinners themselves. “But these mallards 
are far from tame," he says, “and after 
a couple of days of the hunting season 
most of them learn to stay pretty clear 
of the duckblinds. And as for those 
that get shot— well, at least the hunters 
who get them get some well-fed birds." 
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Wollensak means precision in sound! Just touch a button, sit back, relax. Let the magnifi- 
cent Wollensak Stereophonic bathe you in sound, rich and full-bodied as only stereo tape can 
bring it to you. Listen to the sound of the world’s greatest voices, triumphal orchestras 
captured precisely by the exclusive Wollensak "Balanced-Tone,” Know the unique pleasure 
and satisfaction of owning a Wollensak Stereophonic _ 

... of playing 2 and 4 track stereo tapes, or recording O L . 1 — El INI S, 

and playing up to 8 hours single track. Dual speed, 

10 watts of power. See it, hear it now. 



YOU MAY HAVE READ ABOUT THIS FAMOUS HOME, but it's not the same as seeing it. You may have heard 
about Seagram’s V. 0., but it’s not the same as tasting it. That is why you are cordially invited to sip it critically. 
To let the character of this great Canadian whisky reveal itself. How else can you perceive its unique lightness, its 
vibrant flavor, its authority, its joy? SEAGRAM’S IMPORTED V.O. jjj KNOWN BY THE COMPANY IT KEEPS 



